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With PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
HAT is it that takes a man to 
the Polar regions? I can only 
think of two reasons—firstly, 
the passion for overcoming 
obstacles; and secondly, the 
love of science. Both these 
characteristics are united in the person of 
Mr. C. Egeberg Borchgrevink, who has just 
returned from the great icy Victoria Land of 
the Antarctic Conti- 
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DURING THE EXPEDITION. 
surprised that Ross in order to fix its exact 
position should have gone down 2,500 miles 
into the unknown, below Australia. And 
yet it looks as if we might soon expect quite 
a South Polar boom, what with the German 
Government Expedition, the one organized 
by our own Geographical Society, and that 
of Belgium. 
Mr. Borchgrevink’s outfit was as perfect as 
science could make 





nent. Now, the love 
of adventure is under- 
standable enough, and 
the records of Speke 
and Burton, of Stanley 
and Selous and Nan- 
sen, make fascinating 
reading. To the 
adventurers themselves, 
however, North Polar 
exploration is dreary 
enough work, while the 
South Pole is infinitely 
more unattractive, for 
there is not even the 
chance of a tussle with 
an offended bear. 
Beyond the stupendous 
ice cliffs that guard 
Victoria Land no living 





it; and at length, on 
August 22, 1898, the 
good ship Southern 
Cross slipped down 
the ‘Thames with Mr. 
Borchgrevink and _ his 
expedition on_ board, 
and his seventy or 
eighty excellent Sibe- 
rian dogs, which had 
been specially _pro- 
cured for him. The 
chief officers were 
Captain Jensen, Sub- 
Lieutenant Colbeck, 
R.N.R., Mr. Hugh 
Evans, Dr. Klovstad, 
M.A., M.D., Nicolai 
Hanson, Mr. A. 
Fougner, and Mr. Ber- 








thing walks or creeps or wash cha 


flies. 

However, Mr. Borch- 
grevink wanted to break new ground in the 
strictest sense, and he has devoted himself to 
Antarctic exploration, at which, as the readers 
of THE STRAND MAGAZINE are aware, he is 
no novice.* 

The average persor probably cares little 
for “the culminating point of terrestrial 
magnetism in the South,” and feels quite 


* Refer to “‘ Antarctic Exploration ” in our issue for March, 
1897, and to the “Southern Cross Antarctic Expedition,” 
September, 1899. 
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BORCHGREVINK, WHO HAS PENETRATED 
“* FARTHEST SOUTH.” 
From a Photo. 


nacchi, who was much 
more southern than 
even his name suggests, 
for he was born beneath the Southern Cross. 
The rest are introduced later. It may be 
mentioned that all the members, thirty-one 
in all, were picked by Mr Borchgrevink. 

The voyage from Santa Cruz to Hobart 
took ninety-eight days, and they stayed about 
a fortnight at the Tasmanian capital, having 
such a good time that the terrible hardships 
they were called upon to endure later on 
must have appeared all the more severe by 
contrast. 


by W. Plank. 
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1 wanted to know what the journey was 
like after leaving Hobart. “ ‘lo the first 
land,” remarked Mr. Borchgrevink, “is about 
2,500 miles; and I should think it was 
twelve days after leaving Hobart that we 
met the first ice.” After that progress was 
both slow and erratic, consisting of swift 
dashes here and there down lanes or chan- 
nels of open water, the vessel frequently 
getting nipped with such irresistible force as 
to lift her right out of the water. This 
kind of thing called for incessant vigilance, 
and must have been most wearing for 
every member of the expedition, including 
the Southern Cross herself, she being 
on one occasion lifted 4ft. out of the 
water by a pressure that made her r1ft. 
of massive timber groan and shriek. “TI 
spent many anxious yet interesting moments 
in the crow’s nest,” the leader told 
me, “as I watched the vessel rise and 
fall on the heaving seas, and dash with 
apparent recklessness among the grinding, 
roaring ice-blocks. Trembling and shaking 
she blundered on her way, the swell growing 
rapidly less as we edged successfully into the 
inner ice-pack.” This crawling through the 


channels took thirty-eight days. 
On the 14th January, 1899, high snow- 


clid land was seen at midnight standing 
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sharply out in a weird haze of crimson and 
gold. This was Balleny Island. Then came 
bad weather, and much “screwing” of the 
pack, which was simply the grinding and 
clashing of the great ice masses under the 
influence of wind and currents. 

Mr. Borchgrevink had evidently struck a 
bad place, and only got out of it into open 
water after a hard fight which lasted forty- 
eight days. There were storms of blinding 
sleet, and the decks and rigging became 
covered with thick ice; their hair froze into 
solid lumps and icicles hung on to their 
beards; clothes stiffened and clashed like 
coats of mail. But these details assumed their 
proper proportions when, on the 17th Feb- 
ruary, the Southern Cross entered Robertson 
Bay, where the rocks of Cape Adare jutted 
out dark and threatening into the icy wilder- 
ness. And it was here on a yellow beach at 
the foot of the rocks that it was intended to 
pitch the pioneer camp—surely a ghastly 
prospect. It was eleven o’clock at night when 
the Southern Cross dropped anchor in ten 
fathoms, and fired a salute of four guns 
mingled with the energetic cheers of thirty 
enthusiastic men. Arrangements were at 
once made for landing the stores, instru- 
ments, dogs, and outfit. “We lowered the 
boxes into small whale-boats and pulled them 











CAPE ADARE AND THE FROZEN SEA- TWO DOGS IN THE FOREGROUND, 
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as near as we could to the shore. Then 
some of us had to wade up to the arm-pits 
into the icy breakers and carry the things 
ashore.” The blizzard is the main product 
of the South Polar regions, so that you 
cannot even go outside your door without 
being fastened to a stout rope, lest you be 
whirled away like a wisp of hay. Through 
these gales Mr. Brochgrevink lost a good 
deal of time and his vessel two anchors ; 
while to crown everything the grim mountain 
towering over them rained down showers of 
stones on to the 
decks. 

On March rst 
the Union Jack, 
presented by the 
Duke of York, 
was formally 
hoisted on Vic- 
toria Land, to the 
accompaniment 
of loud cheers 
from those on 
shore, and with 
a salute and dip- 
ping of the flag 
from those on 
board. In the 


accompanying 
photograph Mr. 
Borchgrevink is 
holding the line, 
while to the right 
is the scientific 


staff of the ex- 
pedition. Next 
day the Southern 
Cross left the 
party at their 
pioneer settle- 
ment at Cape 
Adare, which 
had by now been 
christened Camp 
Ridley. 

“We were then cut off from all the world,” 
said Mr. Borchgrevink, pathetically, “ thou 
sands of miles south of Australasia ; and all 
ten of us fully realized our isolation as the 
good ship steamed steadily away towards New 
Zealand. What would happen in the coming 
year? We knew little of the conditions of 
life in this weird and forbidding land, and 
then, in the event of the Southern Cross being 
crushed how long should we remain alive ?” 

At this stage it may be well to introduce 
the members of the expedition who were 
landed on South Victoria Land: Mr. Borch- 


HOISTING THE DUKE OF YORK’S UNION JACK ON VICTORIA LAND 
FOR THE FIRST TIME, 
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grevink, F.R.G.S., Lieutenant W. Colbeck, 
R.N.R., magnetic observer; Nicholai Hanson, 
zoological taxidermist; Louis Bernacchi, 
magnetic observer, astronomer and photo- 
grapher ; Dr. Klovstad, M.A., M.D.; Hugh 
Evans, assistant zoologist ; Anton Fougner, 
general factotum; Colbein Ellefsen, cook ; 
and the Finns: Pear Savio and Ole Must. 
These last attended to the dogs and their 
harness, and were altogether excellent fellows 
— never idle, but always devising something 
for the general comfort. For example, Savio 
himself made 
forty or fifty pairs 
of Finn boots, 
and so saved our 
feet from frost- 
bite.” 

Soon came the 
trying task of 
bringing the 
stores —pro- 
visions, coal, 
timber, etc. — 
some 30oyds. up 
from the beach 
to the camping- 
place. As you 
may see in the 
frontispiece, no 
one stood on his 
dignity, and all 
hands helped. 

“Tt was heavy 
work hauling 
tons of coal up 
the very steep, 
shingly slope. 
We burned seal 
blubber and the 
skins of pen- 
guins, but could 
hardly have done 
without more 
substantial fuel. 
On the 13th of 
March, Sir George Newnes’s birthday, most 
of the provisions were brought up to the 
house, and we celebrated the double event by 
demonstrating with the flag. The tempera- 
ture began to fall rapidly, and the penguins 
and Skua gulls began to desert us. 

“ Fougner, Colbeck, and I had many 
anxious hours fighting the fierce winds, so 
as not to be blown over the cliffs with all our 
outfit. The fierce squalls drifted the snow 
until we were almost buried. One of our 
boats was lifted up bodily from the beach 
and smashed against the rocks by a gust 
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Bernacchi, Savio, 
the Finn, and I 
took provisions 
for twenty days 
with one small 
canvas - boat and 
twenty dogs. 

“ The ice bind- 
ing the floes to- 
gether was rather 
thin, so we had 
to proceed with 
great caution, and 
at last I decided 
to camp on a small 
beach at the foot 
of the perpen 
dicular wall of 
Victoria Land. 
This sloping 
beach is not 
3oyds. at the 
widest part, and 
only some  4ft. 
raging at eighty-seven miles an hour. What above water. From the precipitous wall of the 
little leisure we had was spent in shooting at Antarctic Continent a kind of gravel rush had 
targets, but even this sport we had to give up __ taken place, and formed a steep slope rising to 
for a curious reason. After the first few a height of about 3o0ft.” The exact situation is 
shots the intensely cold air surrounding the shown in the photograph here reproduced. 








“SOON THE ENTRANCE TU OUR DWELLING WAS A MERE HOLE.” 


hot barrel produced a remarkable mirage, “Above us rose a sheer wall about 5ooft. 
and so rendered the sight of the weapon high and in places overhanging the beach. 
practically useless. The dogs were com- Soon after we landed a gale arose, and we 
pletely buried in the snow, and soon the pitched the silk tent. We were in serious 
entrance to our dwelling was a mere hole, peril when the ice began to break up, and 


seen in the accom- 
panying photograph. 
The storms splin- 
tered the ice in the 
bay, and hurled 
masses of ice, snow, 
and water up against 
the beach. Against 
this bombardment 
we were obliged to 
fortify the east side 
of our hut by means 
of a sloping roof of 
stout canvas and 
seal-skins weighted 
down by several 
bags of coal. On 
the 22nd April I 
resolved upon my 
first expedition into 
Robertson Bay, 
which was then 
covered with 
‘young’ ice 2'4ft. 

. . ON THE STEFP SLOPE TO THE RIGHT MR. BORCHGREVINK AND HIS COMPANIONS HAD 
th ick. Fk ougner, A NARROW ESCAPE OWING TO THE BREAKING UP OF THE ICE, 
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had just time enough to save our provisions 
by carrying them to the top of the gravel 
slope, where drift snow and ice had formed 
a kind of gallery about 6ft. broad, imme- 
diately on to the mountain wall. Outside 
the gallery the drift snow had formed a 
kind of fence, and so in the 6ft. groove 
between this fence and the wall we pitched 
our tent. Suffering intensely with the ex- 
treme cold, we hauled up our provisions and 
travelling gear by means of ropes, whilst 
huge breakers washed over the beach and sent 
the drenching, icy spray all over us. This 
froze at once, and we were soon covered with 
a sheet of ice. When a calm came I sent 
Fougner and Savio in the collapsible boat 
towards Camp Ridley, but they met with 
heavy drifting ice, and for two days we 
remained in ignorance of their fate. At last, 
however, both men appeared on a steep ice 
swell descending from the precipice above 
us, and cutting steps with an axe as they 
slowly approached. I saw they were in a 
pretty bad way. They said they had dis- 
covered (or thought they had) the only 
possible place where an ascent might be made 
to the ridge of Victoria Land, some 5,oo0oft. 
above us. The first sooft., however, would 
be terribly risky. At all events, after a good 
feed of seal beef we began the ascent. 
Some of our poor sledge dogs howled 
lamentably as they saw us rising higher 
and higher. Four of them had already been 
hurled to destruction by losing their foot- 
hold, and now another was precipitated 
2ooft. Step by 
step we climbed 
40oft. with infinite 
labour, and con- 
tinued to climb all 
night. By the 
ridge, however, we 
were enabled to 
proceed to Camp 
Ridley, having 
spent seven days 
away from the 
camp.” 

It may be as- 
sumed that no 
human being can 
live on the re- 
sources of this for- 
bidding country. 
A few curious fish 
were caught, and 
there were many 
seals on the ice. 


“Raw seal, by 
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the way, was a pretty frequent dish. Talk- 
ing about food, I ought to tell you that 
the dogs were often obliged to kill and 
devour one of their number. And here is 
a remarkable thing. They would, as it were, 
elect by common consent the one to be 
killed—and that one was by no means the 
feeblest and weakest of the pack. The poor 
doomed brute would avoid his fellows as 
long as he could, and go off by himself. But 
it was all to no purpose, and sooner or later 
they would fall upon him with one accord 
and rend him in pieces.” 

In Mr. Borchgrevink’s diary you will 
meet the words “tremendous gale” in every 
second line. The pages of that interesting 
journal appear to be strewn as it were witi 
whirling sledges, boxes, and stones, which 
literally flew about before the terrific hurri- 
canes. Showers of pebbles descended on 
the camp at night, so that the party were 
glad their hut was only accessible through a 
tunnel in the snow. Here is one entry :— 

“The man who has to read the meteoro- 
logical observations zooyds. away approaches 
the thermometer box with a rope around his 
waist.” 

About the middle of May the age-long 
Antarctic night began to set in. ‘It causes 
a depressing feeling, as though one were 
looking at one’s self growing old. Chess, 
cards, and draughts are the most popular 
recreations.” The accompanying photo. 
shows Mr. Borchgrevink playing his favourite 
game with the doctor at Camp Ridley. The 


CHESS RELIEVED THE TERRIBLE TEDIUM OF THE AGE-LONG ANTARCTIC NIGHT, 
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surprisingly elaborate lamp on the left was 
taken from the ship. “Chess,” remarked 
the leader of the expedition, “calls for 
considerable concentration of mind, and so 
it served to take our minds off our dreary 
surroundings.” 

The writer has met many explorers, and 
well realizes the inevitableness of wrangles 
and quarrels when a number of highly- 
trained and intelligent men are thrown into 
forced companionship in a remote part of 
the world for long periods. “I am happy 
to say that we dd quarrel,” said Mr. 
Borchgrevink, “‘ or else we should not have 
been human. But no ‘ breeze’ lasted nearly 
so long as a gale, and we came back even 
better friends—respecting and understanding 
one another better—than when we went 
out.” 

Here, however, is a significant entry in 
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the grinding and screwing ice, as the huge 
blocks, many tons in weight, crashed against 
and climbed upon one another, rising and 
falling and splintering with fearful crashes. 
And yet I doubt whether this fearful uproar 
was more trying than the killing silence and 
solitude of those vast frozen wastes, over 
which the beautiful aurora whirled in mighty 
curtains and brilliant streamers of dazzling 
light. 

“Tt may give you some idea of the strength 
of the stone-laden wind-gusts when I tell 
you that Mr. Evans nearly lost his life 
through going a few yards outside the door 
and incautiously letting go of the guiding 
rope. 

“We searched for him three whole hours 
during that terrible night in blinding snow- 
drifts and great cold, and at last Mr. Fougner 
and the Finn Must found him, .in an 


MK. BORCHGREVINK AND HIS FAVOURITE DOG—“ THE FINEST OF THE WHOLE PAC Se 


the diary: “We are getting sick of one 


another’s company. We know each line of 
one another’s faces. We seem to have 
nothing fresh to talk about, and when one of 
us opens his mouth the others know exactly 
what he is going to say!” 

“Tt was the two months’ night which we 
found so trying. We slept as long as we 
could, and worked out our observations by 
lamp-light. Of course we read a great deal 
from our splendid library, and whenever we 
could we had sledge and dog races. No 
indoor work or amusement, however, could 
make us forget the appalling thunder of 


exhausted condition. Afterwards several of 
us tried to reach the thermometer screen by 
way of the guiding-rope, but each had to be 
hauled back exhausted. The wind blew like 
a tornado, roaring and tearing at the house 
and bombarding us with dangerous showers 
of large stones.” 

On June 3oth one of the sledge-dogs re 
turned after a mysterious journey on his own 
account lasting two months. He had drifted 
away out to sea on a piece of ice during a 
gale, and had yseturned over the frozen surf. 
He was able to look after himself, however, 
and Mr. Borchgrevink noted the remarkable 
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fact that he was quite fat on his return to 
camp! Clearly, he had called upon the 
dignified penguins for sustenance during his 
solitary expedition. 

The photo. on the preceding page shows 
the leader of the expedition himself with his 
favourite sledge-dog, Sembla, who was quite 
a remarkable creature—the finest of the whole 
pack, in fact. “We 
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our silk tents in a snow-drift—as usual in a 
square formed by the four sledges.” (The 
pitching of these tents after a long day’s 
shown in the photo. here re- 


march is 
produced. ) 

The hunting powers of the two Finns were 
of the greatest possible use. 
dogs were wanting a good feed 


Just when the 
and Mr. 





had ten or twelve 
dogs in each sledge, 
but even two or 
three of them can 
do a great deal of 
work. And the loads 
were no joke, for 
one sledge might 
contain provisions 
for three or four 
months. These dogs 
eat very little them- 
selves, and will pull 
until they drop from 
exhaustion. Some 
of ours had _ been 
with Peary, and 
some of the best of 
the pack are coming 
home to England.” 

It was on the 21st 
of July that Mr. 
Borchgrevink left 
Camp Ridley on an 
important expedition, having with him Mr. 
Fougner and both the Finns, while thirty 
dogs pulled the sledges. “We fought our 
way towards the Cape amid heavy and hum- 
mocky ‘screwing.’ We reached a field of 
heavily-screwed ice, where pointed blue 
masses reared on end with deep cracks 
between. The travelling was terrible, the ice 
edges being as sharp as knives and cutting 
the slides of our sledges until fringes of torn 
wood began to protrude from beneath. We 
lay down in our furs and slept for an hour or 
so, the weird moon glaring at us from on 
high like a huge lamp. Enormous _ bergs 
were floating about in the pack — bril- 
liant blue monarchs quite independent 
of their surroundings. We were now about 
two miles from the perpendicular basalt cliffs 
of Victoria Land, where they rise 5,oooft. 
towards the open sea. All metals stuck 
persistently to our fingers. The track grew 
worse and worse, and we pulled and lifted, 
shoved and shouted to our willing dogs, 
until our four sledges rubbed along over the 
rough surface. At length we decided to 
return Towards evening we pitched one of 

‘gl. xx. -32 








PITCHING CAMP AFTER A TRYING DAY'S MARCH. 


Borchgrevink was asleep in his bag, the two 
excellent fellows were seen approaching, 
driving a live seal before them—“ just as 
peasants at home drive their cattle to 
market.” Curious as it may sound, that 
seal provided the dogs with plenty of food 
and the men with a large fire. When the 
journey northwards was resumed the going 
was found to be worse than ever, and two 
sledges had to keep close to one another to 
enable them to benefit oy one another’s 
tracks. Another sledge journey was under- 
taken later on with the idea of attempting 
to reach the coast land to the west of 
Robertson Bay. Camp was pitched at the 
foot of an iceberg, and Mr. Borchgrevink 
pitched his own tent in a worn cave in 
the berg itself. At midnight they came 
across a seal, which they killed and fed to 
the dogs, afterwards lighting the skin and 
blubber, which continued to shine weirdly 
like a lighthouse in the dark Antarctic 
night as the party drew away from the spot. 
The dogs were now suffering severely, and 
were frequently frozen fast to the ice. Some 
of them ate the straps of their harness, 
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hoping to free themselves, but remained 
stuck fast. 

An island was discovered to the south and 
the western side of it reached before dark. 
This island was christened Duke of. York 
Island, and the accompanying photo. shows 
the silk tent pitched at Mid-Winter Camp. 
This island is about four miles across at its 
widest point ; there is plenty of iron and tin 
there, and traces of silver. “I took pos- 
session of it officially for Sir George Newnes, 
under the protection of that Union Jack 
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selves into the sea, streaked and crossed by 
innumerable crevasses, rendering an expedi- 
tion arduous and perilous in the extreme. 

And there were gales—nothing but gales. 
“Bernacchi and Ellefsen had a terrible 
experience when bringing up supplies of 
food. Overtaken by a severe squall in the 
ice-pack they camped at the foot of a berg, 
the wind being so strong that they were 
unable to creep against it on all fours. 
Although the ice was 4ft. or sft. thick 
they expected to break-up every 
moment. And so, 


see a 





— 


THE SILK TENT ON DUKE OF YORK ISLAND, 


which H.R.H. the Duke of York had 


presented to the expedition. 

“Taking with me the Finn Must to 
investigate the coast-line, I left Savio in 
camp to construct a Finn tent out of seal 
skins, provision bags, etc., which he proposed 
to stretch over our sledges stuck up on end, 
so that with a seal blubber fire we might be 
Poor Ole Must, 


comparatively comfortable.” 
by the way, suffered severely from the cold, 


and if his master had not administered 
stimulants to him pretty freely he would 
have died. 

“ At night we dug ourselves down in the 
snow, finding this warmer than the tent. 
Our sledge slides being worn by the rough 
going we were obliged to use our reserve 
hickory ski.” 

“It seems almost impossible,” writes Mr. 
Borchgrevink again, “to explore _ this 
country, owing to the conditions prevailing. 
In the vicinity of Robertson Bay, for example, 
altitudes of 12,o00ft. made the journey into 
the interior absolutely impossible. Then, 
again, stupendous glaciers precipitated them- 


WHICH WAS DISCOVERED BY MR. 


choked and nearly 
killed by the tor- 
nado, they climbed 
the ice precipice 
and camped in a 
cavity until morn- 
ing. 

“On one of our 
journeys on_ the 
glaciers of Victoria 
Land, near Duke 
of York Island, 
the Finn Savio 
nearly lost his life, 
having carelessly 
ventured alone on 
the glacier without 
a guiding rope. 
He suddenly felt 
the snow give way 
under him and he 
fell headlong into a crevasse, turning round 
three times before he finally struck head down- 
wards 6oft. below, a faithful dog that had 
followed him howling for help at the edge 
above. For hours Savio remained in despair 
in this awful position. At length he managed 
to turn himself right side up. The ice wall, 
however, curved above his head and shut 
out the edge from which he had _ fallen. 
How he managed to save himself is most 
interesting. He found in his pocket a strong 
penknife, and with this he began carefully 
and slowly to carve small supports for his 
feet. Then, pushing his back against the 
opposite ice wall, he gradually worked his 
way up the chimney. ‘The varying widths 
and slippery surfaces presented extraordinary 
difficulties, but Savio at length arrived at the 
top, speechless and exhausted. I invested 
the crevasse myself and saw with my own 
eyes the steps cut with the penknife.” 

About this time Mr. Borchgrevink was 
becoming very anxious concerning the 
condition of the zoologist Nicholai Hanson. 
For one thing, the poor fellow lost all feeling 


BORCHGREVINK. 
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in his legs and was hardly able to walk, 
although the doctor applied the electric 
battery to his limbs. The leader of the 
expedition had, indeed, a number of anxieties 
just at this time. He nearly lost his own 
life by falling ‘into a glacier, and only 
managed to save himself by throwing his 
alpenstock quickly across the mouth of the 
treacherous abyss. Then, again, the little hut 
was often completely buried in the snow, 
started by the terrific gusts of wind, and holes 
had to be dug to let the snow out. “ Rheu- 
matism and neuralgia were not unknown. 
Poor Hanson grew worse almost every day — 
took little nourishment, and was very low- 
spirited. On the 8th of October his con- 
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“The whole staff came in one by one and 
said good-bye ; then blessed him and left the 
room. Halfan hour before the end came the 
first penguin came back, and the dying man 
asked to see it. He was delighted to 
examine the bird. He felt sorry he was 
going, because of his work. He passed 
away at three in the afternoon. On the 2oth 
we buried him, placing the coffin on a large 
sledge, and covering it with the Union Jack. 

“We pulled the sledge across the peninsula 
with ropes and then dragged it to the top. 
At the grave I read a brief funeral service, 
and then we left the sad spot.” 

The next photo. reproduced shows, among 
others, poor Nicholai Hanson, taken for the 














OUTSIDE THE HUT. IN THE FOREGROUND NEAR THE 


dition was so bad that the doctor sat up 
with him night and day. He drew his 
breath with great difficulty, and at two in 
the morning, on the 14th of October, Dr. 
Klovstad called me in my sleeping-bag and 
told me that Mr. Hanson had not long to 
live. He further said that he had broken the 
news to the dying man, and that he had 
expressed a wish to say good-bye to us all. 
I went in and found him very quiet and with- 
out pain. Calmly he bade me his last fare- 
well, and confided me his last wishes. He told 
me he wanted to be buried at the foot of a 
big boulder, about 1,o0oft. up on Cape Adare. 


DOOR IS POOR HANSON--THE LAST PHOTO. OF HIM TAKEN, 


last time. This was in the winter season, 
outside the hut at Camp Ridley. On the 
extreme left is one of the Finns, Ole Must. 
Evans is on the roof, Hanson immediately in 
the foreground near the door, and: behind 
him is the cook. Mr. Fougner and 
Lieutenant Colbeck are together, and behind 
stands the Finn Savio and the doctor. 
“Penguins began to arrive in great numbers 
after the middle of October, and we looked 
forward eagerly to the time when we might 
expect some eggs. Towards the end of 
October the ice-pack began to slacken, and 
I placed oak water-tight casks with short 
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IN A CAVE IN THIS ENORMOUS AND TYPICAL ANTARCTIC ICEBERG THE PARTY LEFT A RECORD IN AN OAK BARREL. 


reports of our proceedings both in the mand has been successful in its object, but 
hollows of the bergs and in the floes. Here has lost one of its members, the zoologist, 
is a typical Antarctic iceberg, which differs Mr. Nicholai Hanson, who died on the 14th 
from the North of October. Any 
Polar ones in See) §=body who should 


having a curious 
flat, smooth top 
like an_ artificial 
fortification in- 
stead of the jagged 
pinnacles and 
towers of the bergs 
of northern seas. 
This berg was 
about 25o0ft. high. 
The next photo. 
shows a cave in 
this same _ berg, 
and here we 
camped and _ left 
one of the re- 
cords I have just 
mentioned, which 
ran as follows : 
***Cape Adare, 
Victoria Land, 
“* Nov. rst, 1899. 
“ «This is placed 
in the cave of an 
iceberg situated 
about two English 
miles west of 
Cape Adare. The 
British Expedition 
under my com- 


INTERIOR OF THE HUGE GREENISH-RLUE ICE-CAVE IN THE 
BERG IN WHICH THE PARTY CAMPED. 





find this is kindly 
requested to for- 
ward it to the 
Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of 
London, _ stating 
longitude and 
latitude where it 
was found, also 
conditions under 
which it was 
found, whether 
any icebergs were 
in sight, what wind 
and current pre- 
vailed at the time, 
and finally the 
finder’s name and 
address.— (Signed) 
C. E. BORCH 
GREVINK.’ I also 
inclosed a_photo- 
graph of the berg 
itself. 

“The cave 
where we left this 
record was about 
rooyds. deep, and 
was of a beautiful 
greenish-blue ice 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PENGUIN COLONY—" THEY WOL 


with gorgeous ice-stalacties hanging from the 
roof. We lit up one of these caves with mag- 
nesium, and the effect was indescribably grand. 

“On the 3rd of November we got our first 
penguin eggs, and I at once ordered my 
staff to commence collecting eggs to put 


Cross 
be left 


down in salt in case the Southern 
should not return, and we should 
longer than we had anticipated. 

“* Now a few words about these remarkable 
birds. You have to become used to penguin 
flesh—we called it ‘ptarmigan,’ and boiled 
it first and roasted 


LD HUSTLE 


AND PUSH ONE EXACTLY LIKE A HUMAN CROWD, 


when they sawus they would turn toone another 
in astonishment, put their beaks together, and 
apparently make remarks about the human 
intruders! They were so tame that we 
used to tie them up as prisoners, study them 
from a natural history point of view, and 
then eat them and burn their skins as fuel.” 
Some of these remarkable prisoners are shown 
in the photo. next reproduced. “It was very 
comic to see these fellows apparently com- 
muning together and discussing their melan- 
choly prospects. Some of these penguins, 





it afterwards. I 
quite got to like 
it in the end; the 
eggs, too, were 
very good. Here 
is a photo. of the 
penguin colony— 
quite one of the 
most remarkable 
sights I have ever 
witnessed. They 
had absolutely no 
fear of man, and 
it was the queerest 
experience im- 
aginable to walk 
among these 
crowds of up- 
standing birds, 
who would hustle 
and push one 
exactly like a 
human crowd. 
More than that, 


PRISONER PENGUINS—“‘ APPARENTLY 





COMMUNING TOGETHER AND DISCUSSING THEIR 
” 


MELANCHOLY PROSPECTS, 
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by the way, were about 4ft. high. Their 
nests are composed of pebbles ; and so far 
as I could see their food appears to consist 
mainly of the same indigestible commodity. 
At all events, I cut open nearly every 
penguin we killed, and found quantities of 
pebbles in all of them. 

“At one time the entire peninsula was 
literally covered with these birds, and a 
constant stream of new arrivals could be seen 
far out on the ice like an endless black snake 
winding in between the ice-floes. In half an 
hour the two Finns collected 435 eggs.” 

Gales—always gales ; one blew at the rate 
of over 108 miles an hour. Mr. Borch- 
grevink says that no one ought to start on a 
sledge journey in these latitudes without 
allowing for 20 per cent. of checking gales. 
And you must take practically every ounce 
of food with you. ‘There are no Arctic 
fauna here, such as bears, foxes, musk oxen, 
and reindeer. The Antarctic explorer depends 
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deed, so bold were these birds that on several 
occasions they attacked the dogs and even 
the members of the expedition, swooping 
down from a great height straight on to the 
men’s heads, and then striking with their 
wings, afterwards rising again to renew the 
attack. 

On November 22nd a large sheet of open 
water was found near the Cape, and hun- 
dreds of penguins were jumping about 
busily. The accompanying photo. shows 
this sheet of water being navigated in kayaks. 
There was a strong six-knot current. 

“Would the Southern Cross, we wondered, 
be able to reach us? At any rate, we began 
to economize food, and laid in additional 
stocks of seal beef and penguins’ eggs.” As 
the strange Antarctic summer came on the 
drift snow became troublesome, and also the 
dust from the guano-beds. What a place for 
a party of civilized men to spend a twelve- 
month! So dreary and desolate and lifeless 





“A LARGE SHEET OF OPEN WATER WAS FOUND NEAR THE CAPE. 


entirely upon the food he carries on his 
sledges. “In my opinion,” Mr. Borchgrevink 
remarked, “successful exploration within the 
Antarctic circle will always be local—I mean 
confined to one locality. For if too big a 
field of operations be attempted failure must 
result. Also, there ought to be close co- 
operation between expeditions on land and 
at sea; between vessels and sledges.” 

On the 15th of November 4,000 eggs were 
laid down in salt, by way of a prudent 
reserve. The young penguins, by the way, 
had a terrible enemy in the Skua gull—an 
unpleasant creature, who awaited the hour 
when the first little penguins would appear 
and then deliver a determined attack. In- 





is this strange region that the discovery of a 
few insects by the doctor caused tremendous 
excitement. 

The next photo. illustrates the difficulty of 
ice-travel—conveying stores, tents, etc., across 
a channel of open water. 

At the Murray Glacier Camp, by the way, 
a curious adventure was experienced. “ Early 
one morning Savio and I were aroused by a 
great noise on the mountain above us. We 
crawled towards the opening of the tent, 
dragging with us our sleeping-bags, which 
stuck to us persistently. A huge piece of 
rock as big as our tent was tearing down with 
fearful velocity in a bee-line for our camp. 
It had got on to its edge and was rolling like 
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a wheel. 
course and landed in a 
away from us. 

“Christmas Eve was celebrated by speeches, 
toddy, extra rations, and an intense longing 
for home. On Christmas Day itself we had 
tinned plum-pudding; and Mr. Evans deserted 
his scientific occupations for the making of 
cakes. We were constantly worrying about 
the Southern Cross, and had to devote 
ourselves to all kinds of indoor labour in 
order to take our 
minds off this 
subject.” 

Thé next photo. 
reproduced shows 
the interior of the 
hut at Camp Rid- 
ley, with Mr. 
Fougner examin- 
ing marine fauna 
on the left and 
Mr. Evans packing 
eggs. Lieutenant 
Colbeck is on the 
right repairing a 
sledge. 

“Soon the ice 
broke up in 
Robertson Bay, 
and it was inter- 
esting to see the 
great number of 
monstrous _ice- 
bergs sailing 
straight in against 


Finally the monster took a westerly 
bed of snow 2oft. 








ILLUSTRATING THE TEDIUM OF ICE TRAVEL— TRANSPORTING DOGS, SLEDGES, AND PROVISIONS ACROSS AN OPEN ‘CHANNEL, 


a heavy gale and running aground. On 
the 27th of January I took with me Savio 
and two kayaks, with provisions for a week, 
to investigate a track which I had found in 
the snow, and which had undoubtedly been 
left by one of the dogs of the departing 
Southern Cross, and not by one of our own 
pack. When we could follow the track no 
longer up the steep glacier slopes we camped 
on the very beach where Mr. Fougner and 
myself had nearly lost our lives. On this 


WHILE WAITING ANXIOUSLY FOR THE RETURN OF THE ** SOUTHERN cross,” HARD WORK WAS 
TRIED IN ORDER TO DIVERT THEIR THOUGHTS, 
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ground of about a 
hundred acres, not 
far from where vol- 
canic Mount Mel- 
bourne rises about 
10,000ft. 

“On the roth of 
March we sighted 
Mounts Erebus.and 
Terror, the former 
being in activity. 
I landed at the foot 
of Mount’ Terror 
with Colbeck, Jen- 








A LOADED SLEDGE ON THE WAY FARTHEST SOUTH. 


occasion, too, we were fated to run a great 
risk. We had just finished a meal, and I 
had crawled into my kayak to have a sleep 
the little boat being pulled up on the slope 
under the cliff—when suddenly an avalanche 
of stones and snow rushed down, nearly 
burying my kayak, while some of the stones 
fell in all directions about me, missing me in 
the most providential manner. 

“On the 28th of January the Southern 
Cross returned, and Captain Jensen entered 
Camp Ridley with a mail from Europe. 


Rushing out we saw the ice-covered masts 


and yards of the vessel. 

“We were simply starving for news from 
the great world beyond. For the first time 
we heard about the Transvaal War and the 
wonderful discoveries in wireless telegraphy. 

“Then came preparations for the south 
ward journey. Dogs, sledges, stores, etc., were 
put on board, and 


sen, and two sailors. 
It was a very low 
gravel beach, formed by a ‘rush’ from the cliff 
5ooft.above. This beach was about roft. broad, 
and the highest point only about 4ft. above sea 
level. We collected some specimens, and gave 
cheers for Ross, the Duke of York, and Sir 
George Newnes. Suddenly a_ thunderous 
noise was heard overhead. Immediately 
both Jensen and myself realized that the 
glacier lying immediately to the west of our 
little beach was giving birth to an iceberg. 
With a perfectly deafening roar a vast body 
of ice plunged into the sea, and a white cloud 
of snow and water enveloped everything. 

“T foresaw what would follow. A raging, 
rushing, tidal wave shot up like a wall out of 
the sea with the plunge of the great ice-mass, 
and the wave seemed to grow as it raced 
towards our little ledge, which is so admirably 
depicted in the next photo. When the wave 
struck us it was from 15ft. to 2oft. high. I 





after a visit to poor 
Hanson’s grave we 
all followed. On the 
evening of the 2ndof 
March we steamed 
away from Camp 
Ridley, and ‘once 
more I had _ the 
entire expedition of 
thirty souls under 
my command. We 
constantly landed to 
make observations, 
and the next photo. 
shows a loaded 
sledge on one of 
these occasions on 
its way ‘farthest 
south,’ about twenty 
miles west of Cape 
Washington. Here 


“4 . AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT 
was a fine camping- 


TERROR. IT WAS AT THIS SPOT THAT THE GREAT WAVE 


NEARLY DESTROYED MR. BORCHGREVINK AND CAPTAIN JENSEN, 





ILLUSTRATED 


called to Jensen to struggle for life. The 
wave struck me first. Masses of ice were 
hurled against my back, but I clung desper- 
ately to the rock until my fingers bled. I 
had just time to call out again to Jensen 
when the icy waters closed above my head. 
When it passed Jensen was still at my side, 
thank God! Successive waves were several 
feet lower, only up to our armpits, in fact ; 
but the backward suck of the water as it was 
hurled back from the cliffs tried us almost 
beyond our strength. Were it not for the 
projecting ice-shelf, which appeared to break 
the wave in its advance quite close to 
us, we must have been smashed against the 
rocks. About ten yards farther on, where 
there was no protecting ice-ledge, the wave 
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could get several miles inland, so I consider 
Newnes Land a likely place for other expe- 
ditions to winter in, and a good place for 
making observations. 

“Towards the south-east Mount Terror 
runs into the sea, and here we found a large 
penguin colony. From the crater of Erebus 
clouds of smoke shot out spasmodically into 
the frosty air. The cold was intense, and 
the ship became covered with several feet of 
ice. In the intervals between the snow- 
squalls enormous icebergs hove in sight. At 
length I discovered a break in the great 
barrier, and here I effected a landing, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Colbeck. Travelling 
south I presently reached 78deg. s5omin., 
which is the most southerly point ever 





THE “SOUTHERN CROSS” AT MOUNT 


tore away pieces of rock 2oft. above our 


heads. Far out at sea were Colbeck and the 
two sailors, who had witnessed the whole 
occurrence. Indeed, he himself was called 
upon to display great presence of mind in 
order to save his boat from being swamped. 
“The next photo. shows the Southern 
Cross at Mount Melbourne, near Newnes 
Land, which lies on the coast between Cape 
Adare and Victoria Land, at the base of a 
long peninsula terminating in Cape Washing- 
ton. There is a place here where one 
Vol. xx.—33 





MELBOURNE, NEAR NEWNES LAND, 


reached by man.” The next photo. shows 
this important and historical scene. ‘On 
the 2oth of February the voyage towards 
civilization was commenced, and on the 4th 
of April I dispatched the following com- 
munication to London : 

“* Object of expedition carried out. South 
Magnetic Pole located. Farthest south with 
sledge record 78:50. Zoologist Hanson 
dead. All well on board.—BORCHGREVINK.’ 

“With regard to the widespread idea of an 
impassable barrier of ice-precipices,” con- 
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IR. BORCHUREVINK S M ENT OF TRIUMPH rHIS PHOTO, 


POINT EVER Rt 


cluded Mr. Borchgrevink, “I should like to 
lhere certainly zs a great 
some of it a hundred feet 
high ; but the main obstacle to exploration 
inland on the Antarctic 


say a few words. 
wall of ice, 


AC 


WAS SPECIALLY TAKEN AT “THE MOST SOUTHERLY 
HED BY MAN.” 


lighter side was encountered at Hobart, 
where at a garden party a dignified elderly 
(and slightly deaf) lady, hearing something 
about ‘dogs’ and ‘two Finns,’ looked at the 

narrator with intense admi- 





Continent is the stupendous 
altitudes and the steepness 
of the slopes in the interior 
I don’t think that any ex 
pedition will ever actually 
reach the South Magnetic 


Pole; which, by the way, 
is situated about 220 miles 
W. by N. of Wood Bay, 
in lat. 73°20 S., and long. 
146°0 E. 1 believe there 
is a vast continent there 

a mass of rock, ice, 
and volcanoes, with no 


trees, no flowers, no 
animals, no_ birds in 
short, no signs of life except 
the lichen and _ reindeer 
also a lichen. 
“There was not much 
humour or fun in our 
experiences, and the 
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ration. ‘Good heavens! 
what a scientific discovery,’ 
she said. * Fancy dogs 


with two fins /’” 


Readers of THE STRAND 
may be glad to know that 
Mr. Borchgrevink’s book 
will be published about 
October next, and will con- 
tain the leader’s complete 
and detailed account of all 
his adventures and achieve- 
ments, will be copiously 
illustrated with beautiful 
and impressive photos., of 
which the foregoing ones 
are excellent examples, 
and will form an_indis- 
pensable record of 
Mr. Borchgrevink’s 
eventful journey, “ Farthest 
South.” 








first suspicion of _ the 
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Ambulance Dogs in 





the German Army. 


By FrREepEerIcK A. TALBOT. 


MT has been said that the most 
comforting companion to a 
man is his dog. Certainly, 
few members of the brute 
creation possess the _intelli- 
gence, sagacity, fidelity, and 
reliability with which this animal is so 
characteristically gifted. The shepherd would 
sooner part with his home than be deprived 
of his faithful collie—the safeguard of his 
flock. Then what an unfading, glorious roll 
of fame is associated with the dogs of St. 
Bernard in their heroic rescues of exhausted 
travellers from death. Numerous instances 
could be cited where the dog has rendered 
invaluable services as life- 
saver, messenger, guardian, 
and what not. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether 
the animal has ever been 
subjected to a stranger and 
more dangerous, albeit 
humane and necessary, 
service than that for which 
it is retained in the German 
army. The military author- 
ities of that country have 
trained the dog to become a 
four-footed member of the 
Red Cross Society, to min- 
ister to and to succour the 
wounded on the battlefield, 
besides fulfilling other duties 
which it would be either 
impossible, or undesirable, 
for an ordinary soldier to Fromm 
fulfil.* Needless to say the 

dog, with its innate proclivity, has accom- 
modated itself to the requirements of its new 
duties, notwithstanding their arduous nature, 
with great readiness, and has already proved 
itself to be, under certain conditions, a more 
apt and thorough servant than the soldier 
himself. 

The idea of utilizing the dog upon the 
battlefield emanated from Herr J. Bungartz, 
the celebrated German animal painter and 
author. It was fifteen years ago, in 1885, 
that he first devoted his energies towards the 
training of these clever little animals, and 
with such success have his efforts been 
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HERR BUNGARTZ. (Photo. 


crowned that he has received the grateful 
thanks of all the leading officers in the 
German army. Questioned as to what 
induced Herr Burgartz to employ the dog in 
this unique capacity, he replied :— 

“In reading the results of sanguinary 
conflicts I have always been impressed with 
the large number of men that are counted as 
‘missing.’ The term is far-reaching and 
ambiguous in its significance. It neither 
implies that the men are prisoners, wounded, 
killed, nor escaped. In the Franco-German 
War the loss on the German side in 
‘missing’ alone was proved to be very large 
indeed. Turning to the present conflict in 
South Africa, what a large 
number of English soldiers 
have been reckoned in the 
casualty lists under that 
ominous heading! Their 
relatives and friends have 
not the remotest idea as to 
whether they are alive or 
dead, and in many instances 
they have never been seen 
or heard of again. An 
officer in the German army, 
Major-General Von Herget, 
has rightly asked, ‘What is 
the use of all the progress 
we make in medical science 
if the wounded are not 
found ?’ Well, I considered 
that some means should be 
established to discover the 
wounded, and as I have 
always evinced such an 
enthusiastic interest in animals, particularly 
in dogs, it occurred to me that it would be 
possible to utilize the canine intelligence and 
sagacity to accomplish such a humane and 
beneficial object.” 

“Did you experience any difficulty in the 
training of the animals?” I asked. 

“ Well, the work was arduous at first,” he 
replied. “It required unremitting attention, 
since the work was absolutely new to them. 
But by dint of perseverance and patience, 
together with kind treatment, the clever 
animals soon became accustomed to the 
work. They are mainly employed for the 
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A DOG EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE. 


searching of the battlefield for wounded 
soldiers, and bringing those found to the 
notice of the ambulance-bearers, also to act 
as messengers ; but the former duty is that 
for which they have been principally trained. 
A big battle, the fighting-line of which may, 
as has been the case in South Africa, stretch 
over a frontage of twenty miles, and be 
followed up for several miles, necessarily 
means a large expanse of country for the 
stretcher-bearers to search for those who have 
fallen. Ifthe battle has been a keenly con- 
tested one, the number 
of wounded is_ necessarily 
large, and it is impos- 
sible for the ambulance- 
bearers to attend to them with 
that urgency and dispatch 
which it is expedient should 
be employed. When they 
have been brought to the 
ground, the wounded soldiers 
with their last remaining 
strength drag themselves 
away to some sheltered 
position so as to be safe from 
the fierce rays of the sun, 
and also to escape the enemy’s 
fire. They crawl along until 
forced to stop from sheer 
exhaustion. They lose con- 
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sciousness, and, perhaps, in that interval of 
senselessness the ambulance - bearers pass 
that way, and the wounded man is over- 
looked. Or, again, he may be so exhausted 
that, although the ambulance-bearers may 
pass within a few feet of him, he may be too 
weak to cry out for help. Still, he hopes 
against hope, and looks anxiously for that 
assistance which never comes, and after hours 
of hard struggling dies. If he had remained 
where he had fallen he would have been found 
and succoured. Many a wounded soldier has 
been found dead, where it was proved that 
had help reached him an hour or two before 
he would have been saved. After nightfall 
the work of the ambulance-bearers, difficult 
though it has been throughout the day, is 
rendered exceedingly more so. Then they 
are only able to render aid to those who are 
lying immediately in their path, while those 
who have sought shelter in the ditches, 
furrows, or in the undergrowth are uncon- 
sciously left to languish in their pain. But 
with the employment of ambulance dogs 
such is not the case. The wonderful instinct 
of the animals guides them directly to the 
spot where a wounded man is lying, wherever 
it may be, and the ambulance-bearers follow- 
ing up in the rear are piloted to the spot by 
the dog.” 

The outfit of the dog consists of a little 
saddle-bag fastened round his body. This 
contains a small quantity of nourishing and 
stimulating refreshments. Then he also 
carries a small supply of surgical bandages 
in a wallet something similar to that which 
is sewn up in the coat of every English 
soldier, and which the man can utilize for 
the purpose of binding up his own wounds 
if he is sufficiently strong to do so. Over 


A GROUP OF AMBULANCE 

















these two bags is wound a coverlet with a 
large Red Cross imprinted upon it, to 
designate the mission in which the dog is 
engaged. The dog is accompanied by a con- 
ductor. When the battlefield is reached the 
dog immediately commences its search, and 
so sensitive are its faculties that it will trace 
out the concealed wounded with astonishing 
celerity and surety. When it has found the 
man it lies down beside him and attracts his 
attention. The man, if he be not too 
exhausted, releases the saddle bag containing 
the refreshments, and also the surgical ban- 
dages. The dog remains by him, and 
presently, if the man has regained his 
strength and bound up his wounds, he follows 
the dog, who guides him quickly back to the 
conductor, who in turn signals the ambulance- 
bearers, and the rescued soldier is quickly 
removed to the hospital. If, when the dog 
reaches a wounded man, and after lying 
beside him for a few minutes finds that 
the soldier makes no effort to obtain the 
food, the animal recognises intuitively 
that something serious is amiss, and accord- 
ingly hastens back to his conductor, who, 
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tion to the foregoing accoutrements adjusted 
to its body the animal is provided with a 
little bell upon its collar, something similar to 
the sheep-bell, which is constantly tinkling. 
The wounded soldiers are able to hear this 
tinkling, and the slightest movement they 
may make is immediately realized by the dog, 
since its ear is far more sensitive than the 
human ear, so that it is enabled to perceive 
sounds which are absolutely inaudible to the 
conductor. The tinkling bell also serves as 
a guide to the latter when he is being 
piloted to the spot where the wounded man 
is lying. The conductor is provided with a 
small acetylene lamp, with a powerful reflector, 
so that a brilliant white light is cast over a 
wide area upon the ground. The sagacity 
and intelligence displayed by these dogs are 
marvellous. They are indefatigable in their 
efforts and they never make a _ mistake, 
though some of the conditions under which 
they pursue their errands of mercy and 
humanity are sufficiently trying to render 
them almost incapable. 

The kennels for the dogs are at Lechenich, 
at which place they also undergo their 
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From a) THE KENNELS AT LECHENICH. [ Photo. 


seeing that the bag on the animal’s back has 
not been touched, and answering the dog’s 
mute appeals, follows it, and is soon brought 
to the wounded soldier, who was, perhaps, 
too weak to assist himself upon the dog’s 
former visit. 

But it is at night that the dog displays its 
cleverness to the best advantage. In addi- 





systematic training under the supervision 
of Herr J. Bungartz himself, assisted by his 
son and one or two other interested 
gentlemen and military officers. The Red 
Cross dogs are owned by a society of which 
Herr Bungartz is the president, and which 
now possesses some 7oo members, who pay 
an annual subscription towards the support 
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of the association. The society has received 
the highest patronage in the country, and all 
the prominent officials, both in the Civil and 
Military Administrations, are interested in its 
welfare and the introduction of the dogs upon 
the battlefield. The training of the dogs is 
purely complimentary, neither is any charge 
levied upon the dogs when they are taken 
over by the military authorities. 

It will undoubtedly be a satisfactory 
point to the inhabitants of this 
country to know that the dogs best 
adapted, and indeed the only ones 
that can accomplish this task, are the 
Scotch collies. Not the modern 
collie, however, which has some- 
what deteriorated in the essential 
characteristics for which it has so 
long been famed, but the old type 
of collie, which is somewhat difficult 
to obtain nowadays. Naturally the 
dogs should be taken in hand while 
they are young, as the labour of 
training is thus much facilitated. 

“Have you yet been able to 
adequately prove the services these 
dogs would render upon the battle- 
field?” I then inquired. 

“We have not yet experimented 
with them upon anactual battlefield,” 
was his reply, “ but we have attended 
several military manceuvres, in which 
the dogs have acquitted themselves 
so magnificently that they have 
earned unstinted praise from some 
of the leading officers in the German 
army. One of the most compre- 
hensive and difficult trials we have 
conducted was at Coblentz last year 
by the order of the officer com- 
manding the Eighth Army Corps. 
The dogs were subjected to a very 
exacting test under adverse condi- 


tions, both by day and night. As 
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may be supposed, the latter was the 
more difficult. Two hundred soldiers 
were ordered to lie out upon the 
field to represent the wounded. 
Some of them simply lay in the 
open, but others were ordered to 
conceal themselves in the shrubbery, 
undergrowth, and in such places. 
A base hospital was improvised, and 
at first the ambulance-bearers, to the 
number of 500, equipped with 
lanterns throwing a brilliant light, 
were ordered to search the field to 
minister to the wounded and to 
bring all those they discovered back 
to the hospital. When they had searched the 
field the dogs were called out together with 
their conductors. There were four dogs: 
Castor, with Mr. Moers ; Tominka, with Non- 
commissioned Officer Henn ; Sepp, with my 
son; and Resi, conducted by myself. I 
started first with Resi, followed shortly after- 
wards by my son and the others. The 
ground was terribly uneven and quite strange 
to the dogs. Then again, we were followed 
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by the principal officers conducting the ex- 
periments, riding on horseback, with the 
ambulance - bearers bringing up the rear. 
The noise of the horses’ hoofs, together 
with that of the stretcher-bearers, consider- 
ably disturbed the dogs, so that no little 
difficulty was experienced in inducing them to 
settle down to the work in hand. Presently, 
however, they regained their usual quiet- 
ness and proceeded steadily with their task. 
The search commenced in the Forest of 
Coblentz, where twelve men had successfully 
concealed themselves. The work, therefore, 
under these circumstances, could not have 
been more difficult had it been conducted 
under the condi- 
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Eighth) Army Corps to take over ambulance 
dogs.” 

“Was it a difficult matter to induce the 
military authorities to favour the scheme?” 
was my next inquiry. 

““No, they warmly favoured our scheme 
from its very beginning. We experienced great 
difficulty, however, in obtaining the necessary 
facilities to employ the dogs at the man- 
ceuvres. When we founded the society for 
some time we were working in the dark, and 
were completely at a loss to know whether our 
dogs were advantageously placed in case of 
need. The military authorities, however, came 
to our aid by taking over some of the dogs, 





tions of grim 
reality. In one 
place, while jump- 
ing a wide ditch, 
Resi broke a small 
lantern which she 
was carrying. The 
twelve men, how- 
ever, were very 
soon revealed by 
the two dogs Resi 
and Sepp, while 
the other twa 
animals also dis- 
covered six men 
that had been well 
hidden in another 
part of the forest. 

“The following 
day a similar test 
was undertaken, 
this time in broad 


daylight. The From al DOG RETURNING 
same number 

of soldiers were laid out as wounded, 
and the Ambulance Corps made a 


thorough search of the field. Then the 
dogs were brought into action, and at the 
end of twenty minutes, when the command 
of ‘halt’ was given, they had discovered no 
fewer than eighteen men concealed in ditches, 
among the dense undergrowth, and so forth, 
who had been completely overlooked by the 
stretcher- bearers. Eighteen men missing 
out of two hundred wounded is a large per- 
centage! What an enormous number it 
would represent, in a proportionate degree, 
after a large battle where the wounded can 
be counted in their thousands! The com- 
manding officer was so convinced by this 
conclusive test of the superiority of 
the dogs in this remarkable work that he 
advised the different regiments in his (the 
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and the majority of them are in good hands, so 
that I am sure, at the psychological moment, 
they will acquit themselves with perfect 
success and satisfaction. But I am sorry to 
say that in some cases faulty treatment of 
the creatures exists, and therefore it cannot 
be expected that they will, in time of need, 
accomplish their work so well as those which 
have been kindly and persistently trained. 

Remembering that Herr Bungartz had 
mentioned that the dogs would be employed 
for other purposes in addition to their am- 
bulance duties, I inquired the nature of these 
additional duties. 

“They can be employed for the trans- 
mission of messages, and they prove very 
fleet messengers indeed,” was his answer. 
“One dog, which was stationed at Coburg, was 
trained specially for this work. His training 
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runs comprised distances of about 15oyds., 
and were undertaken in varying weathers, 
so that he might become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the work. He accompanied his 
master through the manceuvres, and on one 
occasion carried a message over a distance of 
about a mile and a half in the rapid time of 
four minutes, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that he was considerably hindered on 
his journey by the inhabitants of one or two 
hamlets through which he passed. This 
particular dog is out training about five 
times a week, generally in the early morning, 
so that you will recognise that the training 
of the dogs necessitates considerable patience 
and time, so that it should not only 
remember what it has learned, but should 
be taught new things as well. 

“Then, in addition to carrying messages, 
they could be requisitioned to carry ammuni- 
tion from the waggons up to the firing line ; 
to guard baggage, and also to insure the 
safety of the outposts at night. For this 
last duty they are peculiarly adapted on 


account of their keen sense of hearing; so 
that the outpost would receive tidings of the 
approach of an enemy by the behaviour of 
the dog long before any movements were 
audible to his own ear.” 

Last year this society trained seven new 
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dogs, which have now been attached to the 
medical corps stationed at Cologne, Wiirtem- 
berg, Straubing, Landau, Siichteln, Limbach, 
and Hohenlimburg respectively. ‘There are 
several other dogs in course of training at 
present, and they will doubtless be attached 
to other corps when they have completed 


their inculcation. Last year the cost of 
training and maintaining the dogs and 


kennels amounted to about £130. Of 
course, the dogs are not retained at the 
head-quarters at Lechenich any longer than 
is possible after their course of training has 
been completed, but they are attached to 
some regiment. 

It is the desire of Herr Bungartz that the 
utilization of dogs in connection with ambu- 
lance work should become international. In 
developing his scheme he has been simply 
animated by the desire to mitigate, as far 
as possible, the horrors of war, and to 
make the lot of the wounded easier. He is 
quite prepared to divulge his method of 
training the dogs, which is peculiarly his 
own, to the Government of any nation. The 
success of the scheme has been adequately 
proved in the case of the German army. 
Will our military authorities make a similar 
introduction of canine ambulance workers 
into the British Army ? 




















I. 

AM a captain upon the half- 
pay list of the Royal Navy. It 
will be exactly two years to- 
morrow since I was compul- 
sorily retired under the “age- 
limit” clause. I quitted the 
Service with a somewhat peculiar “ specialist ” 
reputation—that of a heavy-weight lifter and 
transporter. In my time I have successfully 
sea-carried and mounted some of the biggest 
guns that we have at our foreign stations— 
notably the 110-ton gun at Gibraltar. It was 
I who brought the Red Sphinx from Egypt in 
‘76. And here is my “Gayhurst’s Manual.” 
It is in its sixth edition, and still remains the 
standard work for its subject. 

My enforced retirement found me still 
possessed of the energy of a young man. 
Club life soon palled and grew monotonous. 
An idle life did not suit me. I admitted to 
myself that I wanted employment. A little 
later I was telling friends the same thing. 
Months dragged by unprofitably. I could 
hear of nothing suitable. Then suddenly, 
at the instance of a third party, correspon- 
dence passed between me and a Mr. Robert 
Setchell, representin= tae Educative Pleasures 
Company. On December 15th, ’98, I wired 
from Hertford: “ Yes. I will come to town. 
To-morrow at 11 a.m. will suit me.” 

I was staying with relations. “ But this is 
all very sudden. Must you really leave us 
to-morrow ?” they asked. 

“Ves,” I said; adding, with a smile, “I 
am going up about an appointment to the 
Educative Pleasures Company.” 

“An appointment to the-—wha/?” my 
pretty cousin, Agnes, asked, lifting her eye- 
brows. 

“To ‘ The Educative Pleasures Company,” 
I repeated, with emphasis. 

She put a question, rapidly, with a half 
laugh of incredulity :-— 

“The Educative Pleasures Company ! 
What on earth is that ?” 

I drew from my pocket a type-written 
letter.. She read it in silence. 

“ But I don’t understand from this!” ‘she 
said, returning the letter to me. “It does 
not explain... What is the nature of the 
appointment that this Mr. Setchell alludes 
to?” 

“T am to know to-morrow,” I said. 

“ And you. think ” she urged. 

“T really don’t know,” I replied. “ The 
Vol. xx.—34. 








The Story of a Strange Speculation. 


By Nemt Wynn WILLIAMS. 


man applies to me on the strength of my 
reputation for moving heavy weights. The 
work may be But it is impossible to 
speculate.” 

“ How funny!” said my cousin. And we 
both laughed. 





Some men have a head for City topography. 
I never had ; and, looking around, I crossed 
the road to a constable. 

“ Axwick Buildings? Yes, sir,” he replied, 
“First to the right, second on the left—left- 
‘and side.” 

Less than five minutes’ walk brought me 
beneath the sooty cornices of a towering 
block of white brick. Perusing a column of 
brass plates I read, “The Educative Pleasures 
Company, fourth floor.” There followed the 
presentment of a hand, pointing to a wooden 
staircase, whose steps were bound with dull 
lead plates battered and gaping at their edges. 

I began to ascend, following the short 
angles of the stairs around to the first, and 
up and up to the fourth floor. There my atten- 
tion was guided to a small inquiry cabinet, 
with a brass wire grating. “I have an 
appointment with Mr. Setchell, of ‘The 
Educative Pleasures Company,’” I said, 
approaching it and peering in upon the pale 
face of a little lad. “There is my card.” 

A delay ensued. The lad, rocking a higa, 
three-legged stool away from his desk, de- 
scended and opened the door of the cabinet. 
Taking my card, he traversed the right- 
hand corridor to its extreme end, where he 
knocked at another door and disappeared. 
The half-light and silence of the landing did 
not impress me favourably while I waited. I 
found myself restless and vaguely anxious 
to come face to face with Mr. Setchell. 
Suddenly the boy reappeared. “ This way, 
please, sir,” he invited, motioning me 
forwards. 

I passed hastily by the lad, and, swinging 
to my left, entered a lofty room. An unex- 
pected sunshine that was pouring in through 
plate-glass windows dazzled my eyes and 
brought me to a halt. There was a thud 
from the door as it closed home behind. 
Then I saw the head and shoulders of a 
stout man rise before me and lean forwards 
over a square desk. 

“Yes,” I said, taking the. outstretched 
hand, “I-am Captain Gayhurst.” And I 
noticed with repugnance that the shiny face 
intowhich I was gazing possessed no eyebrows. 
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“1 SAW THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF A STOUT MAN 
RISE BEFORE ME. 

Mr. Setchell was very voluble. 1 was 
scarcely seated before I found myself listen- 
ing to an explanation of the objects of “ The 
Educative Pleasures Company.” 

“As I understand you, the Company 
wishes to amuse and at the same time to 
instruct the public ?” I remarked. 

“You have hit it. That is our ‘draw’! 
Mr. Setchell replied, rubbing his hands. 

I looked hard at him. “And the nature 
of the entertainment that would pay under 
these conditions ?” I inquired. 

An expression of cunning came into Mr. 
Setchell’s smooth, round face. 

“Ah!” said he, “that is why we are 
applying to you, Captain.” 

“To me?” I repeated, interrogatively, 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, to you,” he said, with emphasis. 
“To you, Captain Gayhurst, who will 
carry our scheme through for us. Listen! 
Nowadays the public want and will have 
sensation. And sensation is but another 
word for novelty. Well, the ‘Educative 


Pleasures Company’ intends to give it to 
them in an instructive, high-class form.” 
Mr. Setchell rose to his feet, and approached 
a large map hanging from the wall. “See 
here!” he resumed, motioning me to his 
side; “we want you to take a flotilla of 
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three powerful steam tugs up to 

this po:nt”—he placed a finger 

upon the map, south of Cape 

Farewell, at the junction of the 
Polar currents of Greenland and 
Labrador—“ and tow us back an 

iceberg! You will ground and 

anchor it in this mud creek.” He 
indicated a position on the Essex 
cvast, in immediate vicinity to the 

Nore. “ And the Company will 

make its money out of the excur- 

sions that will organize from 

London for the grand natural 

spectacle. So much to see! So 

much to ascend and dine upon 
the summit!” 

As he finished, Mr. Setchell’s 
tone was the magniloquent tone 
of a showman. 

I was intensely surprised at his pro- 
posal. “It isa large order, Mr. Setchell,” 
I said, after a pause ; “I doubt whether 
it be practicable.” 

“Why not?” he asked, forcibly. “The 
icebergs will be there. You will have steam- 
power to tow.” 

“But the farther south we bring a berg 
the faster it will melt,” I objected. “ And 
by the time———” 

“ Psutt !” Mr. Setchell exclaimed, inter- 
rupting me roughly, “ you will calculate your 
speed with reference to the daily ice waste. 
You must bring us home a mass of ice that 
will last at least three months sure” He 
turned a fierce eye upon me. 

“The towing of the berg will be difficult. 
Aye, and ‘dangerous,” I suggested, thought- 
fully. 

“ You'd see it through,” Mr. Setchell 
replied, sanguinely. ‘And he stated the rate 
of pay the company. were prepared’ to give 
me—so much per month, and a percentage 
of the net profits. It was a tempting offer. 

““T must take time to consider,” I replied, 
after a pause. 

“Do so,” said Mr. Setchell. “The ex- 
pedition will start about June, so as to meet 
the bergs when they float down with the 
currents to the 45 parallel.” 

I turned toleave. Hechecked meat thedoor. 

“ You think it possible?” he urged. 

“The shareholders’ risk must of necessity 
be great,” I replied, cautiously. 

“ And the profits shall be in proportion ! ” 
said Mr. Setchell, with the ardour of a 
speculator, an extraordinary determination 
suddenly freezing the smile of his mouth into 
a set grip of tooth upon tooth. 
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II. 
THERE was so much to be done. Time 
was precious. “What name?” I inquired, 
testily, looking up from the calculation upon 
which I was at work. 

“ « Stillman,’ sir.” 

“Show him in!” I replied. 

A tall, thin man entered. 

“You wished to see me?” I said. 

“I did so, Captain.” And saluting me 
after the manner of a sailor, the stranger began 
to disentangle some papers from the pocket 
of a shabby pilot-coat that he was wearing. 

I waited in observant silence. Presently 
the papers were free, and stepping forwards 
to my desk he laid them lightly down before 
me. “You'll see by these, sir, that I was 
once skipper and owner of the barque AZary 
Ann, sailing from Newcastle to London. A 
domned London rogue has robbed me o’ the 
lot. I wish to sign on with yer in your 
expedition under the Educative Pleasures.” 

My sympathies always go out to a sailor in 
distress. “ But I am full up,” I said, speak- 
ing very kindly ; “I have no berths left save 
for ordinary seamen.” 

“T have been robbed. Mow, I ain’t 
noways above six pound a month and witals 
found,” 
the ex- 
skipper 
said, sim- 
ply. 

I look- 
ed at him. 
The man 
was mus- 
cular; 
there was 
work in 
him. 

“ Leave 
your pa- 
pers, if 
youlike,” I 
said, “and 
I'll let you 
know this 
evening.” 

“Cap- 
tain,” he 
answered, 
“ speaking 
as sailor to 
sailor, I 
am obliged 
to yer.” 

I nod- 
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end to the interview. Stillman turned to 
leave the room. He hesitated at the door, 
suddenly asking a strange question of me 
over his shoulder :— 

“Captain, do you hold shares in the 
Educative Pleasures ?” 

“No, I don’t,” I said, startled into an 
open answer. 

“I’m glad o’ that,” he remarked, closing 
the door between us. 

The ex-skipper left me puzzled by his last 
words. Afterwards, ‘Another who thinks 
that it will be a failure,” I muttered to 
myself, explanatorily, with a smile. 


The expedition steamed out of the Thames 
towards the end of June, equipped with 
everything that foresight could provide to 
insure success. A preliminary use of ad- 
vertisement by Mr. Setchell had already 
interested the public in it. The newspaper 
accounts of our departure will be within 
your memory. It was a relief for me to find 


myself at sea and quit of the final fuss and 
excitement of our “send-off.” 

Upon the morning of the 3rd of July, 
while in latitude 45deg. north, we received 
indications of ice being in our vicinity. A 
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d e d an “AN ENTHUSIASM CAME UPON ME AT THE THOUGHT OF TOWING ONE TO ENGLAND.” 
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sudden fall in the thermometer occurred. It 
was accompanied by a thin, white fog. From 
my position on the tug No. 1 I signalled 
an order to my two consorts to go very 
cautiously at quarter-speed. The precaution 
was justified. An outburst of sunshine just 
twenty minutes afterwards showed us a fleet 
of bergs on every side. ‘The spectacle was 
magnificent. Ice I had seen. But these 
ponderous bulks flashing their white, or blue, 
or green—adrip with sparkling rivulet or 
cascade — surging from the surface of the 
leaden sea their pionacle or turret towards 
the blue heaven! An enthusiasm came upon 
me at the thought of towing one to England. 
“ Another. Hip! hip,” I shouted to the 
sailors as they cheered the work before them. 
Alas, could I but have seen into the future— 
I, who would not willingly hurt a fly ! 

The Educative Pleasures Company had 
commissioned me to bring to England a 
berg within the rough limits of a certain 
size and height. In making a selection 
from those around us I had to allow for the 
losses that would be occasioned by thaw and 
evaporation during transit. I chose an ice- 
island some acres in superficies, lying at the 
centre of the berg fleet. It rose to a height 
of 2o0oft. above the sea, drawing, therefore, 
some 1,6ooft. of water. Its oblong, evenly- 
weighted shape gave promise of stability. 
As a further advantage it possessed a 
shelving shore, strewn with black rocks 
carried from the mother glacier, 
upon which I could land the 
men and stores necessary 
to establish my machinery. 

The vicinity of the other 
bergs made me 
anxious for the 
safety of my tugs. 
We began imme- 
diately to unload 
the sections of the 
great rudder with 
which I intended 
to steer the berg 
from one of its 
ends. It took us 
four days to get 
the enormous 
weight into posi- 
tion. Meanwhile 
divers had been 
working at the 
other end of the 
icy oblong, fasten- 
ing an ice anchor 
into the berg be- 
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low its water-line. So—I had mathematically 
calculated that the strain of the cable from 
No. 1 tug, drawing upon that especial spot, 
would allow the berg to retain its perpendicular 
position during transit. Upon the fifth day after 
our arrival they reported a cable fast ; and I had 
the berg towed from the midst of the icy flotilla 
slowly but surely three miles out to the open 
sea. Night then fell with a beacon blazing 
ruddily from the summit of the snowy island. 
At 12 p.m. a steamer approached us, think- 
ing that the berg was a shipafire. Upon the 
following morning the divers again went to 
work. It took them three more days to affix 
similar ice-anchors to the right and left sides 
of the oblong for Nos. 2 and 3 tugs to be 
joined up. Immediately afterwards we 
began to tow under full steam for England 
—the tugs in the formation of an equilateral 
triangle—No. 1 leading with the longest 
hawser. 

The barometer was falling, swiftly, with the 
approach of night. It was unlucky, after a 
fair voyage, that a storm should seem immi- 
nent just as we were approaching the dan- 
gerous navigation of the English Channel. 
I decided to remain on board the tug for 
another half-hour. If the sea and the wind 


should increase, I would then command from 
the position of greatest danger—from the 
heavily rolling berg. 


The stability of the 
latter appeared to 
be threatened. 
The are 
described 
by the red 
flame 
of the 


“WITH A CRASH THE TIM 

BERS OF THE BOAT SPLINT- 

ERED UP BENEATH OUR 
FEET.” 


























beacon, as it was rushed windily across the 
clouds of the murky heavens, grew increasingly 
dangerous. Another ten degrees, and I shud- 
dered to think that there must be a cataclystic 
inversion—the foot of the great berg would 
upheave resistlessly as the summit went down. 

A message conveying my determination 
was signalled to the watch and steersman of 
the berg. I wished to encourage them. 
Later, a report was made to me. 

“What! a man missing?” I exclaimed, 
anxiously. “Who?” 

“Stillman, sir,” was the breathless reply. 

I ordered search to be made immediately 
throughout the tug. But the ex-skipper was 
not to be found. 

“There is sull hope,” I said; “he may be 
upon the berg. . . . . Signal! No, launch 


the lifeboat. I wish to go there in any case.” 
Three minutes later a crew and myself were 
lowered amongst the seething waves. 

We got away after a dangerous grind 





“SEIZING MY ARM HE FORCED ME BACK.‘ 
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against the iron side of the tug, and, pulling 
parallel with the straining hawser, headed 
directly for the shore of the berg. A wave 
took us. The berg lurched. There was a 
moment's frightful suspense. Then we were 
driven high up the icy ledge, and with a crash 
the timbers of the Loat splintered up beneath 
our feet. 

They had watched it from the tugs. A 
cheer came over the raging waves as, aban- 
doning the wrecked boat, we reached the safety 
of higher ice. A little later I signalled to 
No. 1 tug: “ Stillman is not upon the berg.” 

For reply they lowered a flag to half-mast. 


Day was breaking. One could just dis- 
tinguish under a low, grey sky the white foam 
of the waves. There is always reaction after a 
great mental strain. Now that the storm was 
dying away and we were in comparative 
safety I felt myself nervously irritable. 
“You saw him! Where? Nonsense, the 
man is drowned,” I said. 

At the centre of the berg was a 
circular depression in the ice — an 
empty basin, perhaps some 6ft. in 
depth. It was into this the watch in- 
sisted that they had just seen Stillman 
enter. 

I could see by their pale faces 

what was in the men’s minds. I wished 
for no tale of a ghost. “Come along,” 
I said, roughly, intending to lay the 
superstition once for all. “ You shall 
see with your own eyes that there is 
no one there.” 
There was a momentary hanging 
back, then the men followed 
ina huddle. A shower of 
sparks issued from the fun- 
nel of No. 2 tug as we 
approached the basin. Im- 
mediately afterwards a black 
figure suddenly uprose, 
nead, shoulders, and body 
out of the declivity. It ran 
furiously towards us. 

“What does this mean, 
Stillman?” I said, angrily, 
recognising it. 

“Get back, Captain. Run 
for your lives,” the ex-skip- 
per shouted to us, glancing 
over his shoulder towards 
the ice hollow with an 
awful apprehension. And 
seizing my arm he forced 
me back with a madman’s 
strength. 
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“Run! run!” Stillman urged, wildly lead- 
ing us away from the basin towards the 
extremity of the berg. 

We arrived there, breathless, panting, 
under the influence of a vague terror. 

I began to question him. 

He interrupted me, fiercely, pointing a 
finger over the dark grey-white of the ice 
towards the basin. ‘“‘ Watch!” he said. 

The man’s manner was not to be denied. 
There was one, two, three seconds’ silence, 
save for the thunder of the waves below. 
And then, with a sharp, rending explosion, 
the basin instantaneously upburst with a 
spout of yellow-red flame. ‘There followed 
a frightful agitation of the berg, prostrating, 
upheaving, letting fall, rolling us over; while, 
with violent bursting sobs, water gushed 
spasmodically up from the scene of the 
explosion like blood from some wounded 
artery. Amidst the thunder of its fall upon 
the ice the berg gradually steadied and 
steadied into a terrified shivering. 

I found myself at the edge of the basin. 
The rending note of dynamite, its odour, 
and its peculiarly coloured flame are not to 
be mistaken. I saw how the berg had been 
saved from a destructive splintering disrup- 
tion. The force of the dynamite, acting 
downwards as it always does, had burst, not 
against solid ice, but into a hollow decay 
going deep into a fang of the berg. The 
bottom of the latter had been blown out, 
and the fearful force harmlessly transmitted 
to the water that was now mounting and 
falling, two hundred feet below me, up the 
blue, sheeny-sided cavity. 

But what was the meaning of this awful 
explosion of dynamite? Asking myself the 
question, I turned hastily about and came 
face to face with Stillman. “I'll make a 
clean breast of it, Captain,” he said, flinching 
suddenly before my gaze. 

I heard the ex-skipper in silence to the 
end of his confession. ‘Then I wished to be 
absolutely sure that I had understood. 

“You confess,” I said, “that you shipped 
with this expedition, intending to blow up 
the berg; that with this purpose you brought 
dynamite secretly aboard No. 1 tug, and 
subsequently concealed yourself here in an 
ice cave ?” 

“That is so,” the ex-skipper affirmed. 

“You give as your motive that you were 
ruined by a bubble company floated by Mr. 
Setchell, and wished to be revenged upon 
him?” 

“The truth, as I stand here!” said the 
ex-skipper, boldly. “It is Robert Setchell 


and no other who owns the Educative Plea- 
sures, and who is running it with mine and 
other moneys that he has robbed.” He 
raised his voice passionately: “I say that 
I was in the right to try and wreck the 
scoundrel.” 

“No,” I answered, sternly. “ Neither you 
nor any other man has the right to risk the 
lives of innocent men in order to punish one 
whom you affirm to be guilty. You have 
committed a crime, Stillman, for which you 
must answer before a court in England.” 
And turning to my men, “Arrest him,” I said. 

Strange, strange world! A moment was 
soon to come when, as a lesser evil of two, I 
regretted that the ex-skipper had failed in his 
criminal attempt to splinter asunder the berg. 


III. 


“THERE is your cheque, Captain,” said Mr. 
Setchell, cheerfully, handing my pay to me. 

“You relieve me of all further responsi- 
bility, then ?” I said, tentatively. 

“T do,” said Mr. Setchell. ‘Your con- 
tract has been fulfilled to-day with the 
docking of the berg. ‘To-morrow the excur- 
sions will commence running, under my 
personal supervision.” He spoke firmly, 
with a ring of certainty in his tone. 

I was glad to part company with Mr. 
Setchell, feeling very doubtful of his conduct 
towards Stillman in the past. I immediately 
took a cab from Axwick Buildings to my 
rooms in St. James’s Street, arriving there at 
6p.m. “What! Safe back again, sir?” 
said my landlady, Mrs. Verner. 

I was too exhausted with anxiety and 
want of sleep to respond thoroughly to the 
worthy woman’s greetings. “I must tell you 
all about it to-morrow,” I said, allusively. 
“ T’ll take a hot bath now and go to bed.” 

“And you'll have your cup o’ tea in the 
morning?” she suggested, shutting the door 
against an east wind. 

“ As usual,” I answered, “ at nine o’clock.” 

A few minutes later I had pulled blinds 
across the last of the evening sunshine and 
was fast asleep. 

The night passed dreamlessly. 

“ But it is still dark. You are calling me 
too early,” I rephed, sleepily, the following 
morning. 

“There is a fog on, sir,” Mrs. Vernet 
explained. 

“A fog in August/ Pah! London grows 
worse,” I grumbled, disgustedly, determining 
to take another hour and a half in bed. 


The gravity of their position only dawned 
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upon the millions of London by degrees. It 
was natural that it should be so. The great 
city was accustomed to fogs. And this, the 
latest, would dissipate in the ordinary way 
after causing a few hours’ enormous in- 
convenience and expense. People grumbled 
at the August phenomenon as I had grumbled 
myself. “Pah! London grows worse.” In 
proof of the careless lightness of their first 
mood you will remember the celebrated joke 
that appeared in the evening Supper News— 
“Why isan August fog in London like a 
man in a tall hat?” 

And the satiric answer :— , 

“ Because they both exist in spite of the 
sun!” 

Upon the third and fourth days of the 
visitation, however, the steadily increasing 
density of the clouded atmosphere began to 
create serious alarm. From this time 
onwards, wheeled traffic—which had been 
dwindling in volume, like a brook running 
dry—ceased under the stupendous cloud of 
gloom which was settling thicker and 
thicker over the square miles of street and 
house. Sounds hushed and hushed. Night 
brought no perceptible change of black 
ness. A dreadful paralysis began to 
pass from the factories into the streets, 
from the streets into the millions of houses. 
Men felt a terrified indisposition to move— 
aye! and even 
to speak. The 
breath of London 
was passing out 
of it under this 
fearful oppres- 
sion. Business 
was ceasing. Gas, 
and oil, and 
candle began to 
fail. The streets 
filled with miles 
of formless 
gloom. Hear the 
piteous, shrilling 
cries of their 
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beggars: ‘Sir, sir, for God’s sake! As you 
hope for Heaven, spare me a little light.” 


Pinkerton, of the Meteorological Office, 
was an old friend of mine.* His message 
should have reached me sooner than it did. 
There was this delay, and a further delay 
upon my part caused by the difficulty of 
traversing the dreadful darkness of the streets. 
An excitement in his manner communicated 
itself to me at once. “ Great Heavens!” I 
exclaimed, presently. “You mean to say 
that this fog is caused by our iceberg ?” 

“There is, there can be, no scientific 
doubt about it,” Pinkerton answered. 
“Nothing else but the presence of this ice 
upon the Essex coast will account for the 
lowering of the temperature.” 

“But would that ” I began. 

“Yes, with this wind,” he answered, 
anticipating my question. “It must grow 
worse unless the ice is removed.” 

My flesh seemed to creep. “‘ H—have you 
notified Setchell?” I gasped. 

“We have. He will do nothing.” 

“ Nothing! Why not?” I asked, pas- 
sionately. 

“The man prefers money to the lives of 
his fellow-beings,” Pinkerton answered, acidly. 
“He babbles about a change of wind and all 
coming right.” 





“Great Hea- 
vens!” I ex- 
claimed, in horror, 
beating my head 
with my _ hands. 
** Great Heavens ! 
what am I to do?” 


Londons still 
exists. It is in 
history how 1 
chartered a boat 
from the ‘Tower 
Bridge and 
blew up the 
berg. 














































The Baking Cure. 


By W. B. NorTHROP. 


AKING alive is the latest 
thing in American medical 
Y=| science. Three large human 
sm Ye) bakeries are in operation in 

Ff) the United States— in Chicago, 

S48 Philadelphia, and New York 
respectively—and the popularity of the new 
treatment is growing daily. 

Bellevue Hospital, New York City, one of 
the most conservative institutions in America, 
has in operation a full-sized baking plant, 
and many doctors of note are prescribing 
“baking” instead of medicine for certain 
forms of disease. 

Preparations are now under. way for 
establishing a bakery in London, and 
already correspondence is being inter- 
changed between the inventor of the 
baking process—Mr. A. V. M. Sprague— 
and the chiefs of the medical staff of three of 
London’s largest hospitals. As the baking 
of human beings will be new in England, an 
advance description of the novel method 
will prove interesting. 

The application of hot air as a therapeutic 
agent is an old idea. In fact, it is a very old 
one. All that is claimed by the modern 
bakers of persons 
is the manner in 
which the heat is 
applied, and very 
high degrees which 
can be stood—the 
baking of persons 
up to 4oodeg. 
Fahr., which ts 
188deg. above the 
boiling point of 
water, being 
quite possible 
without danger to 
the human system. 

The use of heat 
as a remedial 
agent in lithemia 
was known to the 
Pompeiians _nine- 
teen hundred years 
ago. The early 
Romans, to the 
number of 25,000 
daily, patronized 






the luxurious baths of Caracalla, the cald- 
arium—or hot-air chamber-—being regarded 
as an important factor. The persons using 
these baths were not the poor or the ignorant, 
but the rich and intelligent classes, who took 
hot-air treatment lying upon marble slabs 
covered with rugs or matting. After the 
“bath” they were rubbed with perfumed oil 
and massaged. In cases of lithemia many 
effective cures were made by the caldarium, 
and the application of hot air even in those 
early days was a well-recognised fact. 
Everyone knows to-day how effective is 
heat locally applied in the alleviation of pain. 
Then we have the homely mustard and flax- 
seed plasters and the useful heated stove lid 
as household remedies of unsurpassed 
efficacy. All these things are merely forms 
of applying heat, and in a measure form 
precedents for, if they do not indorse, the 
modern bakeries of which this article treats. 
Recently Doctors Landouzy, Dejerine, 
and Edouard Chretien, of Paris, have 
reported marked success with the local 
application of hot dry air at temperatures 
varying from 20o0deg. to 250deg. Fahr. in 
acute and chronic rheumatism and in gout. 





A PATIENT BEING BAKED. (W. B. Northrop. 
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The great difficulty encountered in apply- 
ing hot air at high temperatures is to avoid 
actually cooking the flesh of the patient. 
Ordinarily, when hot air, full of moisture 
and unventilated, is applied to living human 
flesh, the danger of burning is imminent. 
Then, again, it has been found that metal or 
other substances, which have to be heated in 
administering the treatment, frequently burn 
the patient. 

Mr. Sprague, of Rochester, New York, 
after experimenting for a 
number of years, found 
that fibrous magnesia 
would stand high degrees 
of heat without becoming 
too hot for the contact of 
the body of anyone who 
might be resting upon it. 
By reposing on a sheet of 
fibrous magnesia one may 
take heat up to even 
4oodeg. without suffering 
great inconvenience. 

The bake ovens for 
human beings consist of a 
series of metal cylinders, 
three forms of ovens being 
used—for the entire body, 
for the arm or lower limbs, 
and for the local applica- 
tion of heat. 

The principles of con- 
struction of the body, leg, 
and arm machines are 
practically the same, the 


instruments differing only 
Vol. xx.—35. 
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in size and shape 
and as to a few 
minor details. 
Three metal 
cylinders are sepa- 
rated by spaces of 
one inch and one 
and one-half inch 
in width respec- 
tively, and are 
open at the ends 
from the walls of 
the machine. The 
outer cylinder is 
of sheet copper 
nickel-plated and 
lined with asbestos 
to prevent external 
radiation of heat. 
It is separated 
from the middle 
or steel cylinder 
by a space connected with three funnels at 
the top, which act as flues for a series of 
Bunsen burners underneath the apparatus. 
These funnels, besides serving the function 
of flues, carry off the products of combustion 
while the body is being baked. Within the 
sheet-steel cylinder is another space one inch 
and a half in width, which separates it from 
the third cylinder, which is of brass, and 
has numerous circular perforations to allow 
the air that is heated by radiation from the 
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ARM-OVEN—SIDE VIEW. 


hot steel to be sent in tiny jets over the 
occupant of the oven—the human loaf, so 
to speak. 

The central space—technically called the 
circulating jacket—is connected with three 
tubes situated within the smoke funnels at 
the top, these tubes allowing the heated air 
to escape, thus regulating the temperature 
and the dryness of the atmosphere in the 
apparatus. At the lower part of the central 
space — where the body is placed — are 
numerous tubes running down and between 
the gas-burners, these tubes sucking up fresh 
air from the room to replace the heated and 
moistened atmosphere driven out at the top 
of the machine. In this way there is con- 
stant circulation. 

The brass perforated cylinder which forms 
the lining of the treatment chamber is 
covered by ribs of cork, running lengthwise, 
at intervals of one inch apart. ‘These cork 
ribs prevent the patient’s body or hands 
from coming in contact with the hot cylinder, 
which would burn the flesh. The patient 
lies, as has been said, upon a mat of fibrous 
magnesia, which is separated from the steel 
below by a layer of asbestos. At either end 
of the cylinder and level with the bottom are 
extensions of wood for the head and lower 
limbs to rest upon. The cylinders are 
mounted on massive metal legs. The 
wooden extensions are only on the boy 
apparatus, and the leg and arm machines 
differ also in having at one end a door of 
glass and metal, which will allow the nurse to 
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see the position of the inclosed 
limb. The machines are so 
arranged that they may be ad- 
justed at any angle. 

Before a patient is baked the 
temperature, pulse, and respiration 
are examined, and a_ thorough 
physical test is made. If it be 
found that the condition of the 
heart or lungs will not justify high 
degrees of heat a low temperature 
is ordered, and wice-vers@d. The 
patient is wrapped in dry cloths 
before being placed in the oven; 
the machine is then closed, the 
head, however, being left out ; the 
feet are inclosed in heavy canvas 
which is connected with the 
machine by air-tight fastenings ; 
the shoulders are also incased in 
canvas, and rest in a species of 
vestibule which allows free play to 
the heated air. 

When the heat is first turned on 
the patient experiences no sensations other 
than mild warmth. A trained nurse is in 
constant attendance during the baking 
process, and the temperature, respiration, 
and so forth are carefully watched. Up to 
about 1s5odeg. Fahr. little inconvenience is 
felt. ‘Then the patient becomes thirsty. 
Sips of water are given from time to time. 
The giving of water is thought to add 
somewhat to the efficacy of the treatment 
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through the gentle reaction which it in- 
duces. 

When 18o0deg. have been registered in the 
central cylinder—the degrees being indicated 
on a long thermometer—the patient feels 
thousands of tiny streams of heat impinging 
against his body. These streams are pouring 
through the perforations already mentioned 
as being in the circulating jacket. The 
lower extremities now become somewhat 
numb, and the feet feel as if, to use a 
common expres- 
sion, they had 
“gone to sleep.” 
One seems now 
to be literally 
swimming in per- 
spiration. This 
is given off from 
the top of the 
machine in the 
form of steam, 
which comes out 
through the fun- 
nels in a con- 
tinuous stream. 

At 200deg. one 
experiences a 
dreamy sensa- 
tion, and from 
this point up to 
28odeg. the bak- 
ing experience is 
really quite plea- 
sant. Water boils 
at 212deg. Fahr., 
and yet at 
28odeg. Fahr. a human being does not suffer 
the least inconvenience. ‘This degree of 
heat—28odeg. Fahr.-—is the average applied 
at most of the Sprague machines. It is 
endured for upwards of an hour. 

In certain cases, however, much higher 
temperatures are required. In some conditions 
from 350deg. to 4oodeg. Fahr. are necessary. 
Heat at these high degrees is not so very 
pleasant. The body seems to be literally 
roasting. The blood at 350deg. seems 
actually to be boiling, and can be felt to be 
coursing through the veins at racehorse 
speed. The heart thumps wildly, or else 
seems to have disappeared altogether. Bags 
of ice are constantly applied to the head 
when these degrees of heat are administered. 
Sips of ice water are given from time to time. 

A very remarkable fact in connection with 
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the baking is that at times the temperature 
of one’s body is actually raised five or six 
degrees. In cases of fever this is considered a 
decided advantage, as it brings on the crisis, 
and the reaction sets in much more rapidly 
than it otherwise would. 

After the baking the patient feels weak. 
He is then rubbed, and made to rest until 
completely restored to normal condition. <A 
two-hours’ rest makes one feel as if he had 
enjoyed a pleasant, dreamless sleep. On going 
out into the air a 
species of exhila- 
ration is experi- 
enced, and one 
seems better 
fitted for mental 
and physical 
exertion than he 
was before the 
baking. 

The principal 
forms of disease 
in which hot dry 
air is used are: 
Gout, rheuma- 
tism, inflamma- 
tion, _lithzemia, 
obesity, cedema, 
and all forms of 
pain—congestive, 
neuralgic, and 
even psychic. 
Some very re- 
markable cures 
have been re- 
ported among 
the 3,000 persons who have already been 
baked in America. Persons have been abie 
to walk after years of affliction with deforming 
rheumatism, and in certain cases chronic 
forms of disease have been cured. 

Hospitals and physicians all over the 
United States are taking up the treatment. 
At first doctors were extremely cautious in 
reference to the new therapeutic agent, but 
it seems to have at last won its way into 
favour. “The three principal hot-air hospitals 
are at 33 West 42nd Street, New York; 1516 
Arch Street, Philadelphia; and at 330 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. They are 
called “Sprague Hospitals” after the 
inventor of the hot-air cylinders, and the 
technical name for the application of heat 
in this way has given rise to a new word in 
medical nomenclature—it is “ Spragueing.” 


(W. B. Northrop. 











The Brass Bottle. 
By F. ANSTEY. 


Author of “* Vice-Versd,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A GAME OF BLUFF. 
HY second question, O per- 
tinacious one?” said the 
Jinnee, impatiently. He was 
standing with folded arms 
looking down on Horace, 
who was still seated on the 
narrow cornice, not daring to glance below 
again, lest he should lose his head altogether. 
“1’m coming to it,” said Ventimore; “I 
want to know why you should propose to 
dash me to pieces in this barbarous way as 
a return for letting you out of that bottle. 
Were you so comfortable in it as all that?” 
“In the bottle I was at least suffered to 
rest, and none molested me. But in releasing 
me thou didst perfidiously conceal from me 
that Suleyman was dead and gone, and that 
there reigneth one in his stead mightier a 
thousand-fold, who afflicteth our race with 
labours and tortures exceeding all the punish- 
ments of Suleyman.” 
“What on earth have you got into your 
head? You can’t mean the Lord Mayor!” 
“ Whom else ?” said the Jinnee, solemnly. 
“And though, for this once, by a device I 


have evaded his vengeance, yet do I know 
full well that either by virtue of the magic 


jewel upon his breast, or through that 
malignant monster with the myriad ears and 
eyes and tongues, which thou callest ‘ The 
Press,’ I shall inevitably fall into his power 
before long.” 

For the life of him, in spite of his desperate 
plight, Horace could not help laughing. “I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Fakrash,” he said, as 
soon as he could speak, “ but—the Lord 
Mayor! It’s really too absurd. Why, he 
wouldn’t hurt a hair on a fly’s head!” 

“Seek not to deceive me further!” said 
Fakrash, furiously. “ Didst thou not inform 
me with thine own mouth that the spirits of 
Earth, Air, Water, and Fire were subject to 
his will? Have I no eyes? Do I not 
behold from here the labours of my captive 
brethren? What are those on yonder bridges 
but enslaved Jinn, shrieking and groaning in 
clanking fetters, and snorting forth steam, as 
they drag their wheeled burdens behind them ? 
Are there not others toiling, with panting 
efforts, through the sluggish waters; others 
again, imprisoned in lofty pillars, from which 
the smoke of their breath ascendeth even unto 
Heaven? Doth not the air throb and 
quiver with their restless struggles as they 


writhe below in darkness and torment ? 
And thou hast the shamelessness to pretend 
that these things are done in the Lord 
Mayor’s own realms without his knowledge ! 
Verily thou must take me for a fool!” 

“After all,” reflected Ventimore, “if he 
chooses to consider that railway engines and 
steamers, and machinery generally, are in- 
habited by so many Jinn ‘doing time,’ it’s 
not to my interest to undeceive him—indeed, 
it’s quite the contrary !” 

“T wasn’t aware the Lord Mayor had so 
much power as all that,” he said ; “ but very 
likely you’re right. And if you're so anxious 
to keep in favour with him, it would be a 
great mistake to kill me. That wou/d annoy 
him.” 

“Not so,” said the Jinnee, “for I should 
declare that thou hadst spoken slightingly of 
him in my hearing, and that I had slain thee 
on that account.” 

“Your proper course,” said Horace, 
“would be to hand me over to him, and 
let Aim deal with the case. Much more 
regular.” 

“That may be,” said Fakrash, “but I 
have conceived so bitter a haired to thee by 
reason of thy insolence and treachery, that I 
cannot forego the delight of slaying thee with 
my own hand.” 

“Can’t you really?” said Horace, on the 
verge of despair. “ And ¢hen, what will you 
do?” 

“Then,” replied the Jinnee, “I shall flee 
away to Arabia, where I shall be safe.” 

“Don’t you be too sure of that!” said 
Horace. ‘“ You see all those wires stretched 
on poles down there? Those are pervaded 
by certain forces known as electric currents, 
and the Lord Mayor could send a message 
along them which would be at Baghdad 
before you had flown farther than Folkestone. 
And I may mention that Arabia is now more 
or less under British jurisdiction.” 

He was bluffing, of course, for he knew 
perfectly well that, even if any extradition 
treaty could be put in force, the arrest of a 
Jinnee would be no easy matter. 

“Thou art of opinion, then, that I should 
be no safer in mine own country?” inquired 
Fakrash. 

“I swear by the name of the Lord Mayor 
(to whom be all reverence !),” said Horace, 
“that there is no land you could fly to 
where you would be any safer than you are 
here.” 
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“Tf I were but sealed up in my bottle once 
more,” said the Jinnee, “ would not even the 
Lord Mayor have respect unto the seal of 
Suleyman and forbear to disturb me?” 

“Why, of course 
he would !” cried 
Horace, hardly 
daring to believe 
his ears. “ That’s 
really a_ brilliant 
idea of yours, my 
dear Mr. Fak- 
rash.” 

“And in the 
bottle I should 
not be com- 


pelled to work,” 
continued the 


Jinnee. * For 
labour of all 
kinds hath ever 
been abhorrent 
unto me.” 

“T can quite 
understand that,” 
said Horace, 
sympathetically. “ Just imagine your having 
to drag an excursion train to the seaside on a 
Bank Holiday, or being condemned to print 
off a cheap comic paper, or even the War 
Cry, when you might be leading a snug and 
idle existence in your bottle. If I were you, 
I should go and get inside it at once. 
Suppose we go back to Vincent Square and 
find it ?” 

“I shall return to the bottle, since in that 
alone there is safety,” said the Jinnee. “ But 
I shall return alone.” 

“ Alone!” cried Horace. “ You’re not going 
to leave me stuck up here all by myself ?” 

“By no means,” replied the Jinnee. 
“Have I not said that I am about to cast 


“YOU SEE ALL THOSE WIRES STRE 
POLES DOWN THERE?” 
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thee to perdition? Too long have I delayed 
in the accomplishment of this duty.” 

Once more Horace gave himself up for 
lost ; which was doubly bitter, just when he 

had begun to con- 
sider that the 
danger was past. 
But even then, he 
was determined 
to fight to the last. 
“One moment,” 
he said. ‘Of 
course, if you’ve 
set your heart 
on pitching me 
over, you must. 
Only—I may be 
mistaken —but 
I don’t quite 
see how you are 
going to manage 
the rest of your 
programme with- 
out me, that’s all.” 
“O deficient in 
intelligence !”’ 
cried the Jinnee. 
* What assistance 
canst thou render 
me?” 
“Well,” said 
Horace, ‘‘of 
course, you can 
get into the bottle 
alone — that’s 
simple enough. 
But the difficulty I see is this: 
Are you quite sure you can put 
the cap on yourself — from the 
inside, you know ?” 

“If he can,” he thought, “I’m 
done for !” 

* That,” began the Jinnee, with 
his usual confidence, “ will be the easiest of 
—nay,” he corrected himself, “there be 
things that not even the Jinn themselves can 
accomplish, and one of them is to seal a 
vessel while remaining within it. I am 
indebted to thee for reminding me thereof.” 

“Not at all,” said Ventimore. “I shall 
be delighted to come and seal you up 
comfortably myself.” 

“Again thou speakest folly,” exclaimed the 
Jinnee. “How canst thou seal me up after I 
have dashed thee into a thousand pieces ?” 

“ That,” said Horace, with all the urbanity 
he could command, “ is precisely the difficulty 
I was trying to convey.” 

“There will be no difficulty, for as soon 
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as I am in the bottle I shall summon certain 
inferior Efreets, and they will replace the 
seal.” 

“When you are once in the bottle,” said 
Horace, at a venture, “ you probably won't 
be in a position to summon anybody.” 

“ Before I get into the bottle, then !” said 
the Jinnee, impatiently. “Thou dost but 
juggle with words !” 

“But about those Efreets,” persisted 
Horace. “You know what Efreets ave / 
How can you be sure that, when they’ve got 
you in the bottle, they won’t hand you over 
to the Lord Mayor? I shouldn’t trust them 
myself—but, of course, you know best!” 

“Whom shall I trust, then?” said 
Fakrash, frowning. 

“I’m sure I don’t know. It’s rather 
a pity you’re so determined to destroy 
me, because, as it hap- 
pens, I’m just the one 
person living who could 
be depended on to seal 
you up and keep your 
secret. However, that’s 
your affair. After all, 
why should I care what 
becomes of you? I 
sha’n’t be there !” 

“ Even at this hour,” 


said the Jinnee, unde- 

cidedly, “I might find it 
in my heart to spare thee, 
were I but sure that thou 


wouldst be faithful 
me | 

“T should have thought 
I was more to be trusted 
than one of your beastly 
Efreets !” said Horace, 
with well-assumed_indif- 
ference. “ But never mind, I don’t 
know that I care, after all. I’ve 
nothing particular to live for 
now. You've ruined me _ pretty 
thoroughly, and you may as well 
finish your work. I’ve a good mind 
to jump over and save you the 
trouble. Perhaps, when you see me 
bouncing down that dome, you'll be 
sorry!” 

“ Refrain from rashness !” said the 
Jinnee, hastily, without suspecting 
that Ventimore had no serious inten- 
tion of carrying out his threat. “If 
thou wilt do as thou art bidden, I will 
not only pardon thee, but grant thee 
all that thou desirest.” 

“Take me back to Vincent Square 


unto 


,» 


first,” said Horace. “ This is not the place to 
discuss business.” 

“Thou sayest rightly,” replied the Jinnee ; 
“hold fast to my sleeve, and I will transport 
the. to thine abode.” 

“Not till you promise to play fair,” said 
Horace, pausing on the brink of the ledge. 
“ Remember, if you let me go now you 
drop the only friend you’ve got in the world!” 

“* May I be thy ransom !” replied Fakrash. 
“There shall not be harmed a hair of thy 
head !” 

Even then Horace had his misgivings ; 
but as there was no other way of getting off 
that cornice, he decided to take the risk. 


“ 


“HE DECIDED TO TAKE THE RISK.” 
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And, as it proved, he acted judiciously, for the 
Jinnee flew to Vincent Square with honour- 
able precision, and dropped him neatly into 
the arm-chair in which he had little hoped 
ever to find himself again. 

“T have brought thee hither,” said 
Fakrash, “and yet 1 am persuaded that thou 
art even now devising treachery against me, 
and wilt betray me if thou canst.” 

Horace was about to assure him once more 
that no one could be more anxious than him- 
self to see him safely back in his bottle, when 
he recollected that it was impolitic to appear 
too eager. 

“ After the way you’ve behaved,” he said, 
“T’m not at all sure that I ought to help you. 
Still, I said I would, on certain conditions, 
and I’ll keep my word.” 

“ Conditions!” thundered the Jinnee. 
“ Wilt thou bargain with me yet further ?” 

“My excellent friend,” said Horace, quietly, 
“you know perfectly well that you can’t get 
yourself safely sealed up again in 
that bottle without my assistance. 
If you don’t like my terms, and 
prefer to take your chance of 
finding an Efreet who is willing 
to brave the Lord Mayor, well, 
you've only to say so.” 

“T have loaded thee with all 
manner of riches and favours, 
and I will bestow no more upon 
thee,” said the Jinnee, sullenly. 
“Nay, in token of my displea- 
sure, I will deprive thee even of 
such gifts as thou hast retained.” 
He pointed his grey forefinger at 
Ventimore, whose turban and 
jewelled robes instantly shrivelled 
into cobwebs and tinder and 
fluttered to the carpet in filmy 
shreds, leaving him in nothing 
but his underclothing. 

“That only shows what a nasty 
temper you're in,” said Horace, 
blandly, “and doesn’t annoy me 
in the least. If you’ll excuse me, 
I'll go and put on some things I 
can feel more at home in, and 
perhaps by the time I return you'll have 
cooled down.” 

He slipped on some clothes hurriedly and 
re-entered the sitting-room. “Now, Mr. 
Fakrash,” he said, “ we'll have this out. You 
talk of having loaded me with benefits. You 
seem to consider I ought to be grateful to 
you. In Heaven’s name, for what? I’ve 
been as forbearing as possible all this time, 
because I gave you credit for meaning well. 
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Now, I’ll speak plainly. I told you from the 
first, and I tell you now, that I want no 
riches or honours from you. The one real 
good turn you did me was bringing me that 
client, and you spoilt that because you would 
insist on building the palace yourself, instead 
of leaving it to me! As for the rest—here 
am I, a ruined and discredited man, with 
a client who probably supposes I’m in league 
with the Evil One ; with the girl I love, and 
might have married, believing that I have 
left her to marry a Frincess; and her father 
unable ever to forgive me for having seen 
him as a one-eyed mule. In short, I’m in 
such a mess all round that I don’t care two 
straws whether I live or die!” 

“ What is all this to me ?” said the Jinnee. 
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““ HIS TURBAN AND JEWELLED ROBES INSTANTLY SHRIVELLED INTO COBWEBS F 


“Only this—that unless you can see your 
way to putting things straight for me, I’m 
hanged if I take the trouble to seal you up 
in that bottle !” 

“How am J to put things straight for 
thee ?” cried Fakrash, peevishly. 

“If you could make all those people 
entirely forget that affair in the Guildhall, you 
can make my friends forget the brass bottle 
and everything connected with it, can’t you ?” 
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“There would be no difficulty in that,” 
Fakrash admitted. 

“Well, do it—and I'll swear to seal you 
up in the bottle exactly as if you had never 
been out of it, and pitch you into the deepest 
part of the Thames, where no one will ever 
disturb you.” 

“First produce the bottle, then,” said 
Fakrash, “ for I cannot believe but that thou 
hast some lurking guile in thy heart.” 

“T’ll ring for my landlady and have the 
bottle brought up,” said Horace. “ Perhaps 
that will satisfy you? Stay, you’d better not 
let her see you.” 

“IT will render myself invisible,” said the 
Jinnee, suiting the action to his words. 
“ But beware lest thou play me false,” his 
voice continued, “for I shall hear thee !” 

“So you’ve come in, Mr. Ventimore?” 
said Mrs. Rapkin, as she entered. “ And 
without the furrin’ gentleman? I was sur- 
prised, and so was Rapkin the same, to see 
you riding off this morning in that gorgious 
chariot and ’osses, and dressed up that lovely ! 
‘Depend upon it,’ I says to Rapkin, I says, 
‘depend upon it, Mr. Ventimore’ll be sent 
for to Buckinham Pallis, jf it ain’t Windsor 
Castle !’” 

“Never mind that now,” said Horace, im- 
patiently ; “I want that brass bottle 1 bought 
the other day. Bring it up at once, please.” 

“T thought you said the other day you 
never wanted to set eyes on it again, and I 
was to do as I pleased with it, sir?” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind, so let me 
have it, quick.” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry, sir, but that you 
can’t, because Rapkin, not wishful to have 
the place lumbered up with rubbish, disposed 
of it on’y last night to a gentleman as keeps 
a rag and bone emporium off the Bridge 
Road, and ’alf a crown was the most he’d 
give for it, sir.” 

“Give me his name,” said Horace. 

“ Dilger, sir. Emanuel Dilger. When 
Rapkin comes in I’m sure he’d go round 
with pleasure, and see about it, if required.” 

“Tl go round myself,” said Horace. 
“It’s all right, Mrs. Rapkin, quite a natural 
mistake on your part, but—but I happen to 
want the bottle again. You needn’t stay.” 

“O thou smooth-faced and double tongued 
one!”. said the Jinnee, after she had gone, 
as he reappeared to view. “ Did I not 
foresee that thou wouldst deal crookedly ? 
Restore unto me my bottle!” 

“ T’'ll go and get it at once,” said Horace ; 
“I sha’n't be five minutes.” And he pre- 
pared to go. 
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“Thou shalt not leave this house,” cried 
Fakrash, “for I perceive plainly that this is 
but a device of thine to escape and betray 
me to the Press Demon!” 

“If you can’t see,” said Horace, angrily, 
“that I’m quite as anxious to see you safely 
back in that confounded bottle as ever you 
can be to get there, you must be pretty dense ! 
Can’t you understand? The bottle’s sold, 
and I can’t buy it back without going out. 
Don’t be so infernally unreasonable ! ” 

““Go, then,” said the Jinnee, “and I will 
await thy return,here. But know this: that 
if thou delayest long or returnest without my 
bottle, I shall know that thou art a traitor, 
and will visit thee and those who are dear to 
thee with the most unpleasant punishments ! ” 

“Tl be back in half an hour at most,” 
said Horace, feeling that this would allow 
him ample margin, and thankful that it did 
not occur to Fakrash to go in person. 

He put on his hat and hurried off in the 
gathering dusk. He had some little trouble 
in finding Mr. Dilger’s establishment, which 
was a dirty, dusty little place in a back street, 
with a few deplorable old chairs, rickety 
washstands, and rusty fenders outside, and 
the interior almost completely blocked by 
piles of dingy mattresses, empty’ clock-cases, 
tarnished and cracked looking-glasses, broken 
lamps, damaged picture-frames, and every- 
thing else which one would imagine could 
have no possible value for any human being. 
But in all this collection of worthless curios 
the brass bottle was nowhere to be seen. 

Ventimore went in and found a youth of 
about thirteen straining his eyes in the fading 
light over one of those halfpenny humorous 
journals which, thanks to an improved system 
of education, at least 80 per cent. of our 
juvenile population are now enabled to 
appreciate. 

“I want to see Mr. Dilger,” he began. 

“You can’t,” said the youth. ‘“’Cause he 
ain’t in. He’s attending of a auction.” 

“ When wi// he be in, do you know ?” 

“Might be back to his tea—but I wasn’t 
to expect him not before supper.” 

“You don’t happen to have any old metal 
bottles—copper or—or brass would do—for 
sale?” 

* You don’t git at me like that ! 
made o’ glorss.” 

“Well, a jar, then—a big brass pot—any- 
thing of that kind ?” 

“Don’t keep ’em,” said the boy, and 
buried himself once more in his copy of 
“ Spicy Sniggers.” 

“T’ll just look round,” said Horace, and 
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*** DON'T KEEP 'EM,’ SAID THE BOY.” 


began to poke about with a sinking heart, and 
a horrid dread that he might have come to the 
wrong shop, for the big, pot-bellied vessel 
certainly did not seem to be there. At last, 
to his unspeakable joy, he discovered it 
under a piece of tattered drugget. “ Why, 
this is the sort of thing I meant,” he said, 
feeling in his pocket and discovering that he 
had exactly a sovereign. “How much do 
you want for it ?” 

“T dunno,” said the boy. 

“I don’t mind three shillings,” said 
Horace, who did not wish to appear too 
keen at first. 

“Tl tell the guv’nor when he comes 
in,” was the reply, “and you can look in 
later.” 

“T want it at once,” insisted Horace. 
“Come, I'll give you three-and-six for it.” 

“It’s more than it’s wurf,” replied the 
candid youth.. 

“ Perhaps,”; said Horace, “ but I’m rather 
pressed for time. If you'll change this 
sovereign, I’ take the bottle away with 
me.” 

“ You seem uncommon anxious to get ’old 
on it, mister!” said the boy, with sudden 
suspicion. 
Vol. xx.—36. 
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‘* Nonsense ! said 

7h Horace. “I live close by, 
at and I thought I might 

as well take it, that’s all.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, you 
can wait till the guv’nor’s 
in.” 

“J-—I mayn’t be pass- 
ing this way again for 
some time,” said Horace. 

“ Bound to be, if you 
live close by,” and the 
provoking youth returned 
to his “ Sniggers.” 

“To you call this 
attending to your master’s 
business ?” said Horace. 
“ Listen to me, you young 
rascal. I'll give you five 
shillings for it. You’re not 
going to be fool enough to refuse 
an offer like that ?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to be fool enough 
to refuse it—nor yet I ain’t goin’ 
to be fool enough to take it, 
‘cause I’m only ‘ere to see as 
nobody don’t come in and sneak 
fings. I ain’t got no authority to sell any- 
fink, and I don’t know the proice o’ nuffink, 
so there you ’ave it.” 

“Take the five shillings,” said Horace, 
“and if it’s too little I'll come round and 
settle with your master later.” 

“T thought you said you wasn’t likely to 
be porsin’ again? No, mister, you don’t kid 
me that way !” 

Horace had a mad impulse to snatch up 
the precious bottle then and there and make 
off with it, and might have yielded to the 
temptation, with disastrous consequences, had 
not an elderly man entered the shop at that 
moment. He was bent, and wore rather 
more fluff and flue upon his person than 
most well-dressed people would consider 
necessary, but he came in with a certain air 
of authority, nevertheless. 

“Mr. Dilger, sir,” piped the youth, “’ere’s 
a gent took a fancy to this ’ere brass pot o’ 
yours. Says he must ’ave it. Five shillings 
he’d got to, but I told him he’d ’ave to wait 
till you come in.” 

“Quite right, my lad!” said Mr. Dilger, 
cocking a watery but sharp old eye at Horace. 
“Five shillings! Ah, sir, you can’t know 
much about these hold brass antiquities to 
make an orfer like that.” 

“TI know as much as most people,” said 
Horace. “ But let us say six shillings.” 

“‘Couldn’t be done, sir; couldn’t, indeed. 
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Why, I give a pound for it myself at Christie’s, 
as sure as I’m standin’ ere in the presence o 
my Maker, and you a sinner!” he declared, 
impressively if rather ambiguously. 

“Your memory misleads you,” said Horace. 


“You bought it last night from a man of 


“1 GIVE A POUND FOR IT MYSELF AT CHRISTIE'S.” 


the name of Rapkin, who lets lodgings in 
Vincent Square, and you paid exactly half a 
crown for it.” 

“If you say so I daresay it’s correct, sir,’ 
said Mr. Dilger, without exhibiting the least 
confusion. “And if I did buy it off Mr. 
Rapkin, he’s a eT party, and ain’t 
likely to have come by it dishonest.” 

“T never said he did. What will you take 
for the thing ?” 

“Well, just look at the work in it. They 
don’t turn out the like o’ that nowadays. 
Dutch, that is ; what they. used for to put their 
milk and such-like in.” 

“ Confound it !” said Horace, completely 
losing his temper. “JZ know what it was 
used for. Wid? you tell me what you want 
for it?” 

“I couldn’t let a curiosity like that go 


” 


thirty shillings,” said Mr. 
“Tt would be robbin’ 


a penny under 
Dilger, affectionately. 
myself.” 

“ll give you a sovereign for it—there,’ 
said Horace. “You know best what profit 
that represents. That’s my last word.” 

My last word to 
that, sir, is good heven 
in’,” said the worthy 
man. 

“Good evening, 
then,” said Horace, and 
walked out of the shop ; 
rather to bring Mr. 
Dilger to terms than 
because he really meant 
to abandon the bottle, 
for he dared not go back 
without it, and he had 
nothing about him just 
then on which he could 
raise the extra ten shil- 
lings, supposing the 
dealer refused to trust 
him for the balance— 
and the time was grow- 
ing dangerously short. 

Fortunately the well- 
worn ruse succeeded, 
for Mr. Dilger ran out 
after him and laid an 

unwashed claw upon his coat- 
sleeve. “Don’t go, mister,” he 
said ; “I like to do business if 
I can; though, ‘pon my word 
and honour, a sovereign for a 
work o’. art like that! Well, 
just for luck and_ bein’ my birth- 
day, we'll call it a deal.” 

Horace handed over the coin, 
which left him with a few pence. “ There 
ought to be a lid or stopper of some sort,” 
he said, suddenly. “ What have you done 
with that?” 

“No, sir, there you’re mistook, you are, 
indeed. -I do assure you you never see a 
pot of this partickler pattern with a lid to It. 
Never !” 

“Oh, don’t you, though?” said Horace, 
“I know better. Never mind,” he said, 
he recollected that the seal was in Fakrash’s 
possession. “I'll take it as it is. Don’t 
trouble to wrap it up. I’m in rather a 
harry.’ 

It was almost dark when he got back to 
his rooms, where he found the Jinnee shaking 
with mingled rage and apprehension. 

“No “welcome to thee!” he cried. 
“Dilatory dog that thou art! Hadst thou 
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delayed another minute, I would have called 
down some calamity upon thee.” 

“ Well, you need not trouble yourself to do 
that now,” returned Ventimore. “ Here’s your 
bottle, and you can creep into it as soon as 
you please.” 

“But the seal!” shrieked the Jinnee. 
“What hast thou done with the seal which 
was upon the bottle ?” 

“Why, you’ve got it yourself, of course,” 
said Horace, “in one of your pockets.” 

“O thou of base antecedents!” howled 
Fakrash, shaking out his flowing draperies. 
“How should JZ have the seal? This is but 
a fresh device of thine to undo me!” 

“Don’t talk rubbish!” retorted Horace. 
“You made the Professor give it up to you 
yesterday. You must have lost it some- 
where or other. Never mind! I'll get a 
large cork or bung, which will do just as 





well. And I’ve lots of sealing-wax.” 
“I will have no seal but the seal of 


Suleyman !” declared the Jinnee. “For with 
no other will there be security. Verily I 


believe that that accursed sage thy friend hath 
contrived by some cunning to get the seal 
I will go at 


once more into his hands. 
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once to his abode and compel him to 
restore it.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Horace, feeling ex- 
tremely uneasy, for it was evidently a much 
simpler thing to let a Jinnee out of a bottle 
than to get him in again. “ He’s quite in- 
capable of taking it. And if you go out 
now you'll only make a fuss and attract the 
attention of the Press, which I thought you 
rather wanted to avoid.” 

“T shall attire myself in the garments of 
a mortal—even those I assumed on a former 
occasion,” said Fakrash, and as he spoke 
his outer robes modernized into a frock-coat. 
“ Thus shall I escape attention.” 

“Wait one moment,” said Horace. “ What 
is that bulge in your breast-pocket ?” 

“Of a truth,” said the Jinnee, looking 
relieved but not a little foolish as he ex- 
tracted the object, “ it is indeed the seal. 

“You’re in such a hurry to think the 


“IT IS INDEED THE SEAL.” 


worst of everybody, you see!” said Horace 
“Now, do try to carry away with you into 
your seclusion a better opinion of human 
nature.” 

“ Perdition to all the people of this age!” 
cried Fakrash, re-assuming his green robe 
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and turban, “for I now put no faith in 
human beings and would afflict them all, 
were not the Lord Mayor (on whom be 
peace !) mightier than I. Therefore, while it 
is yet time, take thou the stopper, and swear 
that, after I am in this bottle, thou wilt seal 
it as before and cast it into deep waters, 
where no eye will look upon it more !” 

“With all the pleasure in the world!” said 
Horace ; “only you must keep your part of 
the bargain first. 
all recollection of yourself and the brass 
bottle from the minds of every human being 
who has had anything to do with you or it.” 

“Not so,” objected the Jinnee, “for thus 
wouldst thou forget thy compact.” 

“Oh, very well, leave me out, then,” said 
Horace. “Not that anything could make 
me forget you /” 

Fakrash swept his right hand round in a 
half circle. “It is accomplished,” he said. 
“All recollection of myself and yonder 
bottle is now erased from the memories of 
everyone but thyself.” 

“ But how about my client?” said Horace. 
“TI can’t afford to lose Aim, you know.” 

“He shall return unto thee,” said the 
Jinnee, trembling with impatience. ‘“ Now 
perform thy share.” 


Horace had triumphed. It had been a 


long and desperate duel with this singular 
being, who was at once so crafty and so 
childlike, so credulous and so suspicious, 


so benevolent and so malign. Again and 
again he had despaired of victory, but he 
had won at last. In another minute or so 
this formidable Jinnee would be safely 
bottled once more, and powerless to inter- 
meddle and plague him for the future. 

And yet, in the very moment of victory, 
quixotic as such scruples may seem to some, 
Ventimore’s conscience smote him. He 
could not help a certain pity for the old 
creature, who was shaking there convulsively, 
prepared to re-enter his bottle-prison rather 
than incur a wholly imaginary doom. Fak- 
rash had aged visibly within the last hour; 
now he looked even older than his three 
thousand and odd years. True, he had led 
Horace a fearful life of late, but at first, at 
least, his intentions had been good. His 
gratitude, if mistaken in its form, was the 
sign of a generous disposition. Not every 
Jinnee, surely, would have endeavoured to 
press untold millions and honours and 
dignities of all kinds upon him, in return for 
a service which most mortals would have 
considered amply repaid by a brace of birds 
and an invitation to an evening party. 


You will kindly obliterate — 
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And how was Horace treating Arm? He was 
taking what, in his heart, he felt to be a rather 
mean advantage of the Jinnee’s ignorance of 
modern life to cajole him into returning to 
his captivity. Why not suffer him to live 
out the brief remainder of his years (for he 
could hardly last more than another century 
or two at most) in freedom? Fakrash had 
learnt his lesson: he was not likely to 
interfere again in human affairs; he might 
find his way back to the Palace of the 
Mountain of the Clouds and end his days 
there, in peaceful enjoyment of the society 
of such of the Jinn as might still survive 
unbottled. 

So, obeying—-against his own interests 
some kindlier impulse, Horace made an effort 
to deter the Jinnee, who was already hovering 
in air above the neck of the bottle in a swirl 
of revolving draperies, like some blundering 
old bee vainly endeavouring to hit the open- 
ing into his hive. 

“Mr. Fakrash,” he cried, “ before you go 
any farther, listen to me. There’s no real 
necessity after all for you to go back to your 
bottle. If you'll only wait a littkk———” 

But the Jinnee, who had now swelled to 
gigantic proportions, and whose form and 
features were only dimly recognisable through 
the wreaths of black vapour in which he was 
involved, answered him from his pillar of 
smoke in a terrible voice. ‘“‘ Wouldst thou 
still persuade me to linger?” he cried. 
“ Hoid thy peace and be ready to fulfil thine 
undertaking.” 

“But, look here,” persisted Horace. “I 
should feel such a brute if I sealed you up 
without telling you The whirling and 
roaring column, in shape like an inverted cone, 
was being fast sucked down into the vessel, 
till only a semi-materialized but highly in- 
furiated head was left above the neck of the 
bottle. 

“ Must I tarry,” it cried, “till the Lord 
Mayor arrive with his Memlooks, and the 
hour of safety is expired? By my head, if 
thou delayest another instant, I will put no 
more faith in thee! And I will come forth 
once more, and afflict thee and thy friends 
aye, and all the dwellers in this accursed 
city—with the most painful and unheard-ol 
calamities.” 

And, with these words, the head sank into 
the bottle with a loud clap resembling 
thunder. 

Horace hesitated no longer. The Jinnee 
himself had absolved him from all further 
scruples; to imperil Sylvia and her parents 
not to mention all London—out of con 
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sideration for one obstinate and obnoxious 
old demon, would clearly be carrying senti- 
ment much too far. 

Accordingly, he made a rush for the jar 
and slipped the metal cover over the mouth 
of the neck, which 
was so hot that it — 
blistered his fingers, 
and, seizing the : 
poker, he hammered : 
down the secret 
catch until the lid 
fitted as closely as 
Suleyman himself 
could have required. 

Then he stuffed 
the bottle into a 
kit-bag, adding a few 
coals to give it extra 
weight, and toiled off 
with it to the nearest 
steamboat pier, 
where he spent his 
remaining pence in 
purchasing a ticket 
to the Temple. 




























Next day the fol- 
lowing paragraph 
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ULI r THOU STILL PERSUADE ME TO LINGER?’ HE CRIED.” 


appeared in one of the evening papers, which 

probably had more space than usual at its 

disposal — 

“SINGULAR OCCURRENCE ON A PENNY 
STEAMER. 

“A gentleman on board one of the 
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Thames steamboats (so we are informed by 
an eye-witness) met with a somewhat 
ludicrous mishap yesterday evening. It 
appears that he had with him a small port- 
manteau, or large hand-bag, which he was 
supporting on the rail 
of the stern bulwark. 
Just as the vessel was 
opposite the Savoy 
Hotel he incautiously 
. raised his hand to 
the brim of his hat, 
thereby releasing hold 
of the bag, which 
overbalanced itself 
and fell into the 
deepest part of the 
river, where it in- 
stantly sank. The 
owner (whose care- 
lessness occasioned 
considerable amuse- 
ment to passengers 
in his immediate 
vicinity) appeared no 
litle disconcerted by 
the oversight, and was 
not unnaturally reti- 
cent as to the amount 
of his loss, though 
he was understood to 
state that the bag 
contained nothing of any great 
value. However this may be, he 
has probably learnt a_ lesson 
which will render him more care- 
ful in future.” 


THE EPILOGUE. 


ON a certain evening in May Horace Venti- 
more dined in a private room at the Savoy, 
as one of the guests of Mr. Samuel Wacker- 
bath. In fact, he might almost be said to 
be the guest of the evening, as the dinner was 
given by way of celebrating the completion of 
the host’s new country house at Lingfield, of 
which Horace was the architect, and also to 
congratulate him on his approaching marriage 
(which was fixed to take place early in the 
following month) with Miss Sylvia Futvoye. 
“Quite a small and friendly party !” said 
Mr. Wackerbath, looking round on_ his 
numerous sons and daughters, as he greeted 
Horace in the reception-room. “Only our- 
selves, you see, Miss Futvoye,a young lady 
with whom you are fairly well acquainted, 
and her people, and an old schoolfellow of 
mine and his wife, who are not yet arrived. 
He’s a man of considerable eminence,” he 
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“ SEIZING THE POKER, HE HAMMERED DOWN THE 
SECRET CATCH.” 


added with a roll of reflected importance in 
his voice ; “quite worth your cultivating. Sir 
Lawrence Pountney, his name is. I don’t know 
if you remember him, but he discharged the 
onerous duties of Lord Mayor of London 
the year before last, and acquitted himself 
very creditably—in fact, he got a baronetcy 
for it.” 

As the year before last was the year in 
which Horace had paid his involuntary visit 
to the Guildhall, he was able to reply with 
truth that he dd remember Sir Lawrence. 

He was not altogether comfortable when 
the ex-Lord Mayor was announced, for it 
would have been more than awkward if Sir 
Lawrence had chanced to remember Aim. 
Fortunately, he gave no sign that he did so, 
though his manner was graciousness itself. 
“ Delighted, my dear Mr. Ventimore,” he 
said, pressing Horace’s hand almost as 
warmly as he had done that October day 
on the dais; “most delighted to make your 
acquaintance! I am always glad to meet a 
rising young man, and I hear that the house 
you have designed for my old friend here is 
a perfect palace—a marvel, sir!” 

“I knew he was my man,” declared Mr. 
Wackerbath, as Horace modestly disclaimed 


Sir Lawrence’s compliment. 
“You remember, Pountney, 
my dear fellow, that day when 
we were crossing Westmin- 
ster Bridge together, and I 
was telling you I thought of 
building? ‘Go to one of 
the leading men—an R.A. 
and all that sort of thing,’ 
you said, ‘then you'll be 
sure of getting your money’s 
worth.’ But I said, ‘No. 
I like to choose for myself ; 
to — ah — exercise my own 
judgment in these matters. 
And there’s a young fellow I 
have in my eye who'll beat 
‘em all, if he’s given the 
chance. I’m off to see him 
now.’ And off I went to 
Great Cloister Street (for he 
hadn’t those palatial offices 
of his in Victoria Street at 
that time) without losing 
another instant, and dropped in on him with 
my little commission. Didn’t I, Ventimore ?” 

“ You did indeed,” said Horace, wondering 
how far these reminiscences would go. 

“ And,” continued Mr. Wackerbath, patting 
Horace on the shoulder, “from that day to 
this I’ve never had a moment’s reason to 
regret it. We’ve worked in perfect sympathy. 
His ideas coincided with mine. I think he 
found that I met him, so to speak, on all 
fours.” 

Ventimore assented, though it struck him 
that a happier expression might, and would, 
have been employed if his client had 
remembered one particular interview in which 
he had not figured to advantage. 

They went in to dinner, in a room sump- 
tuously decorated with panels of grey-green 
brocade and softly shaded lamps, and screens 
of gilded leather ; through the centre of the 
table rose a tall palm, its boughs hung with 
small electric globes like magic fruits. 

“This palm,” said the Professor, who was 
in high good humour, “ really gives quite an 
Oriental look to the table. Personally, I 
think we might reproduce the Arabian style 
of decoration and arrangement generally in 
our homes with great advantage. I often 
wonder it never occurred to my future son- 
in-law there to turn his talents in that direc- 
tion and design an Oriental interior for 
himself. Nothing more comfortable and 
luxurious—for a bachelor’s purposes.” 

“T’m sure,” said his wife, “ Horace 
managed to make himself quite comfort- 
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able enough as it was. He has the most 
delightful rooms in Vincent Square.” Venti- 
more heard her remark to Sir Lawrence: “I 
shall never forget the first time we dined 
there, just after my daughter and he were 
engaged. I was quite astonished: every- 
thing was so perfect—quite simple, you 
know, but so ingeniously arranged, and his 
landlady such an excellent cook, too! Still, 
of course, in many ways, it will be nicer for 
him to have a home of his own.” 

“With such a beautiful and charming com- 
panion to share it with,” said Sir Lawrence, 
in his most florid manner, “ the—ah— 
poorest home would prove a Paradise, 
indeed! And I suppose now, my dear 
young lady,” he added, raising his voice to 
address Sylvia, “ you are busy making your 
future abode as exquisite as taste and research 
can render it, ransacking all the furniture 
shops in London for treasures, and going 
about to auctions—or do you—ah—deleyate 
that department to Mr. Ventimore ?” 

“T do go about to old furniture shops, Sir 
Lawrence,” she said, “ but not auctions. I’m 
afraid I should only get just the thing I 
didn’t want if I tried to bid. . And,” she 
added, in a lower voice, turning to Horace, 
“T don’t believe you would be a bit more 


'? 


successful, Horace ! 


“What makes you say that, Sylvia?” he 
asked, with a start. 
“Why, do you mean to say you’ve for- 


gotten how you went to that auction for 
papa, and came away without having managed 
to get a single thing?” she said. “What a 
short memory you must have!” 

There was only tender mockery in her 
eyes ; absolutely no recollection of the 
sinister purchase he had made at that sale, 
or how nearly it had separated them for ever. 
So he hastened to admit that perhaps he had 
not been particularly successful at the auction 
In question. 

Sir Lawrence next addressed him across 
the table. “I was just telling Mrs. Futvoye,” 
he said, “how much I regretted that I had 
not the privilege of your acquaintance during 
my year of office. A Lord Mayor, as you 
doubtless know, has exceptional facilities for 
exercising hospitality, and it would have 
afforded me real pleasure if your first visit to 
the Guildhall could have been paid under 
my —hum—ha—auspices.” 

“You are very kind,” said Horace, very 
much on his guard ; “I could not wish to pay 
it under better.” 

“| flatter myself,” said the ex-Lord Mayor, 
“that, while in office, I did my humble best 
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to maintain the traditions of the City, and I 
was fortunate enough to have the honour of 
receiving more than the average number of 
celebrities as guests. But I had one great 
disappointment, I must tell you. It had 
aiways been a dream of mine that it might 
fall to my lot to present some distinguished 
fellow-countryman with the freedom of the 
City. By some curious chance, when the 
opportunity seemed about to occur, the 
thing was put off and I missed it—missed 
it by the merest hairbreadth !” 

“Ah, well, Sir Lawrence,” said Ventimore, 
“one can’t have everything /” 

“For my part,” put in Lady Pountney, 
who had only caught a word or two of her 
husband’s remarks, “what Z miss most is 
having the sentinels present arms whenever 
I went out for a drive. They did it so 
nicely and respectfully. I confess I enjoyed 
that. My husband never cared much for it. 
Indeed, he wouldn’t even use the State 
coach unless he was absolutely obliged. He 
was as obstinate as a mule about it!” 

“T see, Lady Pountney,” the Professor 
put in, “ that you share the common prejudice 
against mules. It’s quite a mistaken one. 
The mule has never been properly appreciated 
in this country. He is really the gentlest 
and most docile of creatures.” 

“T can’t say I like them myself,” said 
Lady Pountney; “such a mongrel sort of 
animal—neither one thing nor the other!” 

* And they’re hideous too, Anthony,” 
added his wife. ‘ And not at all clever!” 

“There you’re mistaken,” my dear, said 
the Professor; “they are capable of almost 
human intelligence. I have had consider- 
able personal experience of what a mule can 
do,” he informed Lady Pountney, who 
seemed still incredulous. ‘ More than most 
people indeed, and I can assure you, my 
dear Lady Pountney, that they readily adapt 
themselves to almost any environment, and 
will endure the greatest hardships without 
exhibiting any signs of distress. I see by 
your expression, Ventimore, that you don’t 
agree with me, eh?” 

Horace had to set his teeth hard for a 
moment, lest he should disgrace himself by a 
peal of untimely mirth—but by a strong 
effort of will he managed to command his 
muscles. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I’ve only chanced to 
come into close contact with one mule in my 
life, and, frankly, I’ve no desire to repeat the 
experience.” 

“You happened to come upon an un- 
favourable specimen, that’s all,” said the 
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Professor. 
rule.” 

“This animal,” Horace said, “was cer- 
tainly exceptional enough in every way.” 

“Do tell us all about it,” pleaded one of 
the Miss Wackerbaths, and all the ladies 
joined in the entreaty until Horace found 
himself under the necessity of improvising a 
story, which, it must be confessed, fell exceed- 
ingly flat. 

This final ordeal past, he grew silent and 
thoughtful, as he sat there by Sylvia’s side, 
looking out through the glazed gallery outside 
upon the spring foliage along the Embank- 
ment, the opaline river, and the shot towers 
and buildings on the opposite bank glowing 
warm brown against an evening sky of 
silvery blue. 

Not for the first time did it seem strange, 
incredible almost, to him that all these 
people should be so utterly without any 
recollection of events which surely might 
have been expected to leave some trace upon 


“There are exceptions to every 


“*vou DON'T AGREE WITH ME, EH?'” 


the least retentive memory—and yet it only 
proved once more how thoroughly and 
honourably the old Jinnee, now slumbering 
placidly in his bottle deep down in un- 
fathomable mud, opposite the very spot 
where they were dining, had fulfilled his last 
undertaking. 

Fakrash, the brass bottle, and all his 
fantastic and embarrassing performances were 
indeed as totally forgotten as though they 
had never been. 


And it is but too probable that even this 
modest and veracious account of them will 
prove to have been included in the general 
act of oblivion—though the author will trust 
as long as possible that Fakrash-el-Aamash 
may have neglected to provide for this 
particular case, and that the history of the 
Brass Bottle may thus be permitted to 
linger awhile in the memories of some at 
least of its readers. 

THE END. 





The Frince of Wales's Jockeys. 


By ARTHUR 


RICH and handsome jacket 
is that in which His Royal 
Highness the Prince of 
3] Wales’s racehorses are ridden. 
\ It consists of a purple satin 

body faced with gold braid ; 
are scarlet, and the cap black 
gold fringe. On a racecourse 
they first made their appearance on 
April 15th, 1880, in a military steeplechase 
at Aldershot, and the honour of wearing 
them fell to Captain Wentworth Hope 
Johnstone, then a 











the sleeves 
velvet. with 


MEYRICK. 


and could always take his owr part when 
a finish became close and exciting. Captain 
Johnstone was born in 1848 at Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire, and it was his increased 
weight two or three years ago which pre- 
vented his continuing the pursuit he loved so 
well. The Prince of Wales, to his successful 
jockeys, usually gives scarf-pins as souvenirs, 
and Captain Hope Johnstone still holds the 
pretty diamond and emerald horseshoe with 
which he was presented after the victory of 
Leonidas II., which was a big, upstanding 

brown gelding by 





subaltern in the 7th 
Hussars; what is 
more, the _ horse, 
called Leonidas IL., 
who carried the Cap 
tain to the delight of 
the Prince and Prin 
cess of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and a 
fashionable company 
present, won in a 
canter. Here is Cap- 
tain Hope Johnstone’s 
recollection of the 
race. He writes to 
me from his country 
residence, Skeynes, 
Edenbridge : ‘* What 
a wet afternoon it 
was. I had got 
drenched to the skin 
riding in the race 
before, and as a pre- 
ventive to the reins 
slipping I rubbed my 
hands with sand 
among which was 
some mud, and I 
brought more mud 
home with me, as Leonidas II. 
back to the paddock, a gallant winner 
Captain Hope Johnstone was very proud of 
his victory, and so was the late John Jones, 
who trained Leonidas II. Between the flags in 
the “eighties” and early “nineties” there 
were few better amateur jockeys than the 
Captain. He had fine hands, good length, 
Vol. xx.—37. 
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CAPTAIN HOPE JOHNSTONE. 
From a Photo. by Kate Pragnell 


Lord Clifden or Ad- 
venturer. The after- 
noon that Captain 
Johnstone won the 
Military Hunt Cup 
on Leonidas II. was 
one of his red-letter 
days, for he rode three 
winners of the seven 
events on the card, 
and should have won 
a fourth when wearing 
the Duke of Con- 
naught’s green and 
black stripes in the 
Welter Plate on Black 
Knight, as he was 
going well when he 
came to grief. 


Another distin- 
guished military man 
to wear the colours 
besides Captain Hope 
Johnstone was the 
late Major E. R. 
Owen. “ Roddy,” as 
Major Owen was 
called by his friends, 
won two steeplechases 
in the colours on Hohenlinden in 1888 ; 
first the Naval and Military Steeplechase, at 
Kempton Park, and then in the Open Military 
Stakes, at the Household Brigade Meeting. 
Later, too, 1891, when the Major formed 
one of the Sandringham House party usually 
assembling there at Easter, with a view to the 


West Norfolk Hunt Meeting, held hard by at 
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East Winch, he again put 
on the Royal colours and 
rode The Monk in the 
County Stakes, but only 
got a moderate third. 
Besides being an excellent 
soldier, Major Owen had 
few equals on a steeple- 
chase course, the chief of 
his triumphs being that he 
won the Liverpool Grand 
National of 1892 on 
Father O’F lynn. — A bril- 
liant career was cut short 
at Ambigol Wells, Egypt, 
on July 11th, 1896, when 
the Major succumbed to 
an attack of cholera. For 
the reproduction of the 
picture and autograph I 
am indebted to Major 
Owen’s mother. It is the 
only portrait in racing 
colours she has of her 
lamented son, and it is 
daily face to face with her 
on the writing-table at 
15, Wilton Crescent. 


The late John Jones is the father of the 
Egerton House apprentice who has done 
so well this season in the Royal colours on 


Diamond Jubilee. He 
fessional to ride for the 
Prince; indeed, the 


honour conferred upon 
him was so highly thought 
of, that when not on a 
racecourse the purple, 
gold, and scarlet jacket 
was always on view under 
a glass case in Jones’s 
sitting-room. Here, too, 
hung a picture of His 
Royal Highness, pre- 


sented by the Prince of 


Wales, who also made 
Jones other gifts, which 
included a whip and a 
scarf-pin. Jones was a 
very bold horseman, and 
if he failed to win in the 
Royal colours on The 
Scot in the Liverpool 
Grand National, he 
won this event for John 
Nightingall later on 
with Shifnal. Jones 
was born November 
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MAJOR F R. OWEN, 
From a Photo. by Rourne & Shepherd 
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THE LATE JOHN JONES. 
From a Photo, by J. Robinson & Sons. 





19th, 1850. It was due 
to the late Mr. Fothergill 
Rowlands and Lord 
Marcus Beresford, the 
present Master of -the 
Horse to the Prince of 
Wales’s stable, that 
Jones came into 
steeplechase prominence, 
and he rode many good 
winners besides Shifnal. 
Jones was a very good- 
natured man, and only 
forty-two years of age 
when he died (November 
3rd, 1892). He left a 
wife, who still resides at 
Epsom. 


It was in the Grand 
National at Liverpool, in 
1890, that Mr. E. P. 
Wilson wore the Royal 
colours. The Prince of 
Wales about that time 
had a burning desire to 
win the Aintree prize; 
but Hettie, like The Scot 
and Magic, proved un- 


successful ; indeed, it was Mr. E. P. Wilson’s 
mount, Voluptuary, who won the year Jones 
was beaten on The Scot. Mr. Wilson also 
was the first pro- carried off another Liverpool on the uncertain 


Roquefort, who always ran 
better at Aintree than 
elsewhere. He liked a 
left-handed track, but 
even then Mr. Wilson 
describes him as “a 
handful.” Mr. Wilson 
was born October 1roth, 
1846, at Ilmington, a 
very pretty spot near 
Shipton -on- Stour, and 
has lived all his life there 
training and riding race- 
horses. He won his first 
steeplechase in Warwick- 
shire at Stratford - on- 
Avon, on a horse called 
Starlight, in 1860. His 
career in the saddle, too, 
has been a hard one, for 

it was in December of 

1898 that he had his 

last mount at Dunstall 

Park. Apart from Mr. 

Wilson’s two Liver- 

pool victories in suc- 

















From a Photo. by] MR. E. P. WILSON. [Haden, Birmingham. 


cession, a striking feature in his history is 
won the 
movable National Hunt Steeplechase. At 


that he on five occasions has 


his best Mr. Wilson was 
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the whole of the party. The scene for excite- 
ment was only second to the Derby when 
Persimmon won. ‘The yells were terrific as 
Ambush II. had the verdict at his mercy, 
and the cheering subsequently loud and 
continuous. The congratulations bestowed 
upon Anthony were more than numerous, 
and they of course included those of the 
Prince of Wales, who was present to see 
the Irish-trained horse win. The ambition 
so long expressed by the Prince to succeed 
at Aintree was, therefore, accomplished 
under most brilliant circumstances, and it 
placed a record on the book, as His Royal 
Highness now is the only owner of a Derby 
winner who has won a Grand National ; 
furthermore, with Diamond Jubilee’s success 
later on at Epsom he accomplished the 
double in the same season. Anthony was 
born in the Midlands, but as he has lived 
so long in Ireland the sportsmen of the 
Sister Isle now claim him as their own. 
Still, he is now as well known on this side 
of the Channel as in Ireland. However, 
he holds the reputation of being the best 
Irish steeplechase jockey, and I believe a 
letter addressed “Anthony, Ireland,” would 
find him. He lives, however, at Eyrefield 
Cottage, Curragh. 





a bold and fearless ama- 
teur jockey. He had a 
firm seat and a fine know- 
ledge of pace, and there 
is scarcely an important 
steeplechase in the Calen- 
dar he has not won. 
When I once asked him 
which he thought was the 
best chaser he ever rode, 
Mr. Wilson ignored 
Voluptuary, Congress, 
Regal, Goldfinder, and 
Roquefort, and, to my 
surprise, he was content 
to select a horse called 
Nebsworth. He said at 
the end of the sixties he 
won ten consecutive races 
on him. The portrait I 








Close by Anthony’s 
home resides Mr. T. 
Lushington, who also 
played a very conspicu- 
ous part in the Grand 
National won by Ambush 
II. It was Mr. Lushing- 
ton who purchased the 
horse for the Prince for 
a sum of £500, and a 
cheap purchase it was. I 
have never seen Mr. 
Lushington either _ be- 
tween the flags or over 
hurdles, but on the flat 
he is quite an adept, 
and rides with all the 
style of a first-class pro- 
fessional. In short welter 








give of Mr. Wilson is in 


his own colours, amber 06 ‘ 
and black seams and 
cap. 

When Anthony, last 


March, succeeded at 


Aintree, he was rewarded by the Prince to 


the extent of £500, and was “ moighty 
plased,” as the Irish would term it. 


So were 





A. ANTHONY. 
From a Photo. by Norman May & Co., Cheltenham. 


races he is always quick 
away when the flag falls ; 
in long-distance contests 
he always displays ex- 
cellent judgment; he 
knows when to come, and 
his finishes are perfection. 
A great public favourite is Mr. Lushington, 
who has frequently had the Royal colours on. 
He had a rare reception the afternoon at 
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Goodwood when he rode for the Prince and 
won the Corinthian Welter on Safety Pin. 
Mr. Lushington was born at Chilham Castle, 

















MR. T. LUSHINGTON, 
From a Photo. by Hailey & Co., Newmarket. 


near Canterbury, Kent, September 7th, 1860, 
and he possesses several souvenirs for ser- 
vices to the Prince. There is the enamelled 
pin of Persimmon, and another of “the 
feathers” in diamonds; but a more recent 
noteworthy treasure at Eyrefield Lodge is an 
old Irish silver cup, engraved on which is the 
Royal Arms, and this was presented by His 
Royal Highness in commemoration of Am- 
bush II.’s victory at Liverpool last March. 


It was not a very creditable performance of 
Mr. Arthur Coventry when wearing the Royal 
colours, but he was then on that rather gay 


deceiver, The Scot, when he finished a 
bad third to Lady of the Lake and Per 
Damp for the Grand Steeplechase at Baden 
Baden. This was in 1883, and I believe 
the only occasion the Prince of Wales’s 
colours have been sported abroad. But 
if poor honours accrued in The Scot’s 
journey over the sea, which, I believe, 
was the only time Mr. Coventry wore the 
Royal livery, some few seasons ago on 
the flat, over hurdles, or country he was one 
of our most successful amateur riders. He 
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was taught in the right school, and many of 
his early successes were scored in the scarlet 
and white hcops of Tom Cannon. In the 
Bibury Club races for gentlemen riders Mr. 
Coventry mostly held his own. Again, too, 
Sandown Park and Lewes were some of his 
happiest hunting grounds. Few men who 
visit a course have a better knowledge of 
racing than Mr. Coventry, and since leaving 
off race-riding he has become our official 
starter. In this particular calling he is as 
clever as when wearing racing colours. A 
starter’s berth is the most difficult of all the 
duties of racing officials, but Mr. Coventry, 
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MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY. 
From a Photo. by Sherborn, Newmarket. 


who is a brother of Captain H. Coventry, 
the rider of Alcibiades in the National of 
1865, gets well through his work. 


It is because the Prince of Wales started 
steeplechasing before racing under the Jockey 
Club Rules that I have given the former 
precedence, but H.R.H.’s greatest achieve- 
ments have been gained on the flat. John 
Porter, at the request of the Prince, selected 
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a few brood mares to form a stud 
at Sandringham, and it was, indeed, 
a happy hit when the Kingsclere 
trainer bought Perdita II., who 
produced, among others, Florizel 
II., Persimmon, and Diamond 
Jubilee. ‘The Royal colours were 
registered as far back as 1875, but 
it was not until June 4th, 1886, 
that they were sported on the flat. 
The late Fred Archer first put them 
on under the Jockey Club Rules at 
Sandown Park, and rode a filly 
called Counterpane in a maiden 
plate. Counterpane jumped off in 
front, made all the running, and won 
by three lengths. ‘To set forth the 
whole of Archer’s feats or praise his 
many brilliant efforts would here 
occupy too much space, but a 
more successful or clever jockey 
was never seen. The art of race-riding was 
born in him. “Fred” was as fond of going 
straight to hounds as of making the best of 
his way home in a race. He liked jumping, 
and it may not be generally known that in his 
early career he did win a little steeplechase. 
Here I have his word for it :— 
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THE LATE FRED 
From a Photo: by Chancellor, Dublin. 
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Subsequent to 
Counterpane, Archer 
often rode and won 
for the Prince, who 
made him many 
presents, a scarf-pin 
included. His mar- 
vellous career em- 
braces all our classic 
races and most of our 
chief handicaps and 
two-year-old races. 
He was born at 
Cheltenham, January 
11th, 1857; served 


his apprenticeship 
with the late Mat- 
thew Dawson, and 


won his first race on 
the flat at Chester- 
field in1870. Archer 
was 5ft. gin. high, and many of his successes 
were due to a good head and his length. 


ARCHER, 


John Watts has not ridden much of late, 
but he has achieved great victories for H.R.H. 
He won him his first classic race, the One 
Thousand Guineas, on Thais, and the Derby 

and St. Leger on Persimmon. But what is 
called Persimmon’s Derby was, perhaps, the 
greatest race Watts ever rode. How stride 

















Irhn Wills 


From a Photo. by) J. WATTS. (Hailey, Newmarket. 


by stride he overhauled St. Frusquin from 


the distance is still green in memory, and 
Epsom never before or since has witnessed 
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such a wild and enthusiastic scene. Watts 
was born at Stockbridge, May gth, 1861, 
and he served his apprenticeship under Tom 
Cannon. Danebury has indeed in its time 
produced some rare rid- 


O. Madden is the mid-weight jockey 
attached to Richard Marsh’s powerful stable. 
He was, I think, born in Germany, and he 
comes of a race-riding family. His father, 

it will be remembered, 





ing talent, and most of 
the jockeys hailing from 
the Hampshire stable 
keep fresh in memory 
the fine style so often 
displayed in the saddle 
by Tom Cannon him- 
self. Apart from the 
successes of Persimmon, 
Watts has won more 
races than any other 
jockey in the Royal 
colours in which his 
portrait appears. A 
careful man Watts has 
been, and he has a 
beautiful home in close 
proximity to tae old 
Cambridgeshire stand 
at Newmarket. 





Mention of Stock 
bridge and _ its riders 
leads up to Morny 
Cannon, who became 
acquainted with the 
Royal colours at Epsom 
in 1895. Here he rode a magnificent race 
in the Caterham Plate on Courtier, who got 
up on the post and won. by a short head. A 
fine horseman is Mornington Cannon, and he 
takes his Christian name from a horse of 
Mr. E. Brayley’s, upon whom his father won 
the Metropolitan at Epsom. On May 2ist, 
1875, “Morny” was born, and the Race 
Guide sparkles with his marked success 
and so far brilliant career. He has now 
won all the classic races except the One 
Thousand Guineas, and his seat on a 
horse is much prettier to look upon than the 
now so-much-fancied American style, which 
some of our riders have tried to adopt. In 
both public and private life Cannon is a 
most unassuming man. He is very careful 
in his living and general habits; in fact, 
although carefully studying his health, like 
Fred Archer and other jockeys, it is not likely 
to become impaired by severe wasting. 
Kingsclere has first claim‘on his services, 
and he now rides always for the Prince of 
Wales when the weight and opportunity 
permit. Until lately Cannon resided at 
Ridgeway Bitterne, Southampton, but he has 
removed recently to Bletchley. 


MORNINGTON CANNON, 
From a Photo. by Hailey, Newmarket. 





came over here with 
that grand Hungarian 
mare, Kincsem, who 
carried off the Good- 
wood Cup of 1878. 
Curiously enough, Otto 
Madden, like Watts, 
M. Cannon, and H. 
Jones, the four jockeys 
attached to the Eger- 
ton House stable, have 
each ridden Derby 
winners. Besides Per- 
simmon, Watts steered 
Merry Hampton, Sain- 
foin, and Ladas. M. 
Cannon succeeded on 
Flying Fox, H. Jones 
on Diamond Jubilee, 
and Madden on Jeddah. 
The latter was the 
greatest surprise of 
modern times. The 
stable had a_ better 
favourite in Dieudonné, 
who failed to stay, and 
Madden brought off a 
1ooto1chance. Besides riding for the Prince 
and other Egerton House patrons, Madden 
gets plenty of mounts and wins plenty of 
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From a Photo. by} OTTO MADDEN, 
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races. He made his first appearance in the 
saddle in 1890, and his best season was in 
1898, when he headed the list of winning 
jockeys with a 161 total. Last year he was 
second to S. Loates, who has never ridden 
for the Prince of Wales. 


Herbert Ebsworth Jones was born at 
Epsom on the 30th of November, 1880, and, 














From a Photo by} iu. E. JONES. | Hailey, Newmarket. 


curiously enough, his father also was born in 
November and died in that month. This time 
last year Jones never could have anticipated 
being one of the heroes of the hour at 
Epsom on a Derby Day, but he rode a well- 
timed race for the Prince on Diamond 
Jubilee, and although since beaten at New- 
market in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, the 
colt may yet win the St. Leger. The New- 
market defeat was rather disappointing to 
Jones, but it was excusable. Diamond 
Jubilee was giving Merry Gal, the winner, 
2olb. As he did to his father, the Prince of 
Wales has given young Jones a beautifully- 
mounted whip. This was presented for his 
successes in the Two Thousand and New- 
market Stakes, and no doubt since the Derby 
triumph the accustomed pin has found its 
way to the jockey’s scarf. Last year 
Diamond Jubilee would do nothing for 
Cannon; hence Jones having the mount. 


He can do much as he likes with the colt, 
both in and out of the stable, 


With such 
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recorded triumphs it is surprising he does 
not get more riding. The reason, however, 
is that English owners just now are so eager 
to use American talent. 


The only American jockey who has ever 
worn the Royal colours is J. Tod Sloan. 
This was at Manchester three years ago on 
Little Dorrit in the Lancashire Nursery, 
the only occasion; but the mount was 
unsuccessful. Still, since he first came 
to England there is no doubt about 
the sensation and commotion Sloan and 
other subsequent arrivals have caused in 
our jockey camp. The American riders now 
here are numerous ; moreover, they are meet- 
ing with wonderful support and _ victory. 
Sloan and the younger Reiff a short time ago 
carried off all the races on the second day’s 
card at Nottingham. Sloan was born on 
August roth, 1873, at Kokomo, and he won 
his first race in England in 1897. He holds “a 
tall” record in America. The most important 
of his victories here is Sibola in the One 
Thousand Guineas, and he still fancies that 
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he would have beaten Flying Fox on Holo- 
causte in the Derby but for his mount 
meeting with a fatal accident. Sloan’s lowest 
riding weight is 7st. 2]b, 
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A horse that caused 
much excitement and 
interest when carrying 
the Prince of Wales’s 
colours was the own 
brother to Persimmon 
and Diamond Jubilee, 
called Florizel II. Calder, 
Watts, and T. Loates 
were the jockeys of this 
good performer. On his 
back poor Calder was 
victorious in the Man- 
chester Summer Cup of 
1895, and he again suc- 
cessfully steered the horse 
next year in the Prince’s 
Handicap, at Gatwick. 
Calder was a_ powerful 
rider. But ‘T. Loates’s 
turn for Florizel came 
before this, and he can 
boast of having success- 
fully worn the colours in 
the Prince’s first race at 
Ascot. Well do I re- 
collect this race for the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes of 1895. It was set last on the 
card, and the entire Royal party stayed 
to the end to see the horse run, and the 
cheering was tremendous as T. Loates first 
reached the goal. T. Loates has won two 
Derbies, first on Donovan ‘and then on the 
good-looking Isinglass. His eyes of late years 
have troubled him much, but Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild has still first claim on his services. 
He was born at Derby in 








of the Foxhill trainer, 
who himself in the saddle 
did. good service for the 
late James Jewitt’s stable. 
Young Robinson was an 
apprentice of R. Marsh, 
and he has ridden several 
times for the Prince.. He 
is the sixth of the series 
of H.R.H.’s jockeys that 
we produce in the Royal 
colours. Robinson 
started his career as a 
jockey in 1895, when he 
won two races, but his 
best season’s score 
occurred in 1897, when 
he won fifty-nine events. 
He has not done much 
this year, having for his 
health been on a visit to 
Egypt. He only returned 
home to Newmarket a few 
weeks ago. He isa quick 
and intelligent jockey. 





From a Photo. by} T. LOATES. (Hailey, Newmarket 


With so small a stud the numerous suc- 
cesses gained in the Royal colours on the flat 
have been remarkable. ‘They are due in the 
first place to John Porter, who formed the 
Sandringham stud and trained its early 
produce, and of late years to Lord Marcus 
Beresford and Richard Marsh. Up to and 
including the Sandown Eclipse Stakes, won 
by Diamond Jubilee, the Prince of Wales 
since starting flat racing, in 1886, has won 

seventy races, worth 





October, 1867, and is an 
able jockey. He was very 
unfortunate in  Persim- 
mon’s Derby to lose his 
stirrup just at the critical 
point of that grand set-to. 
He was on St. Frusquin, 
whom Persimmon never 
afterwards defeated. 


The last but not least 
of the jockeys who have 
ridden for the Prince is 
Nat Robinson, a brother 








£92,014, a sum that does 
not include second or 
third money or the 
Grand National and 
other steeplechases. 
H.R.H.’s best year, how- 
ever, was 1896, for both 
numbers and value. He 
then won a dozen races 
worth £ 26,819; yet with 
the St. Leger Diamond 
Jubilee in value may sur- 
pass his own brother's 
record. 
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Living Her Own Life. 


By G. M. 


—— A|UT do you really consider 

vx that in order to achieve 

Ji| success in art one ought 

never to go in for the social 

side of things at all?” urged 

Winnie, ruffling all her 

already unkempt locks afresh with one hand, 

as she stood leaning-——in her modelling 

blouse—against the mantel in Philippa 
Wymond’s studio. 

In Winnie’s hand was the subject of 
discussion—a much-crumpled acting edition 
of “ As You Like 
It.” 

Philippa was 
at her easel—a 
tall, finely - de- 
veloped _ girl, 
whose clothes 
and style of hair 


were aggressively 
modern — ob- 
viously intended 
to emphasize the 
fact that this was 
a revolted mem- 


ber of society, 
who had shaken 
the dust of Philis- 
tinism off her feet 
for ever. It said 
something for 
her attractions 
that, in spite of 
it all, she was 
attractive still. 
She looked both 
reserved and 
determined, but 
there was a subtle 
fascination about 
the eyes and 
about the soft curves of a really lovely 
mouth which prevented her face from 
seeming hard. 

She laid a square, strong touch with a 
wide brush upon the canvas before her as 
she replied :-— 

“People must follow their own inclinations 


and be guided by their own common sense. I 
Vol. xx.—-38. 


““WHO SAYS I AM UNPOPULAR?” 


Rosins. 


can’t do the two things myself, that’s all I know 
about it; and I am too keen about passing 
into the Academy Schools to risk chances by 
going into this thing. Besides,” she added, 
after a pause, with a disdainful downward 
curve of that expressive mouth, “look what 
acrew you have to mix yourself up with— 
Billy Dunster and Casimir Lefanu and all 
that clique! , Do you think I have kept out 
of it all these months to let myself be caught 
now ?” 

Winnie see-sawed doubtfully on her heels 
and toes and 
paused before 
replying. ‘Are 
you sure that it’s 
wise of you, Phil, 
to make yourself 
so unpopular ?” 

Philippa re- 
mained a _ long 
moment, her 
brush poised in 
mid-air, looking 
particularly 
handsome, and 
a little angry. 

“Who says I 
am unpopular ?” 

“Tt’s only 
since these the- 
atricals that I 
have heard it 
said,” replied 
Winnie, “and I 
am inclined to 
think you had 
better know it.” 

Amusement 
had succeeded 
disdain in the 
mind of Philippa. 
She laughed a laugh of bewitching sweetness. 

“Well, dear,” said she, “I don’t think 
it will kill me after all.” 

“You may pretend to despise us all,” 
returned Winnie, nettled, “but it does not 
do to be so stand-off, Phil. | Ever since you 
came they have been wanting to know who 
you are, where you come from, who your 
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people are, and why you keep yourself so 
apart from the rest of us. You need not 
pretend not to know that you are the only 
girl in the school who belongs neither to the 
Hockey, nor the Tennis, nor the Sketch 
Club, nor the Dramatics.” 

Philippa whirled her brush over her head 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“They haven’t got enough to do in this 
school to mind their own business,” cried 
she, with energy. “Why cannot a poor 
creature remain in the obscurity that best 
befits her? What can it matter to Billy 
Dunster who my grandfather was? If I 
insisted on inviting him to dinner it might ; 
but as I never speak to him from week’s end 
to week’s end, why should he trouble his 
great mind? Let him learn his part and be 
easy. I’ve taken a ticket for their precious 
theatricals, and what more can they expect ?” 

“ Yes, you’ve taken a ticket; but do you 
mean to go?” asked Winnie, in a low tone. 

Philippa flushed swiftly a vivid red, and 
looked round sharply. “ You know a great 
deal, Winnie.” 

“I know nothing, Phil. When you cot- 
toned to me and asked me to come and sit 
with you, and said I might call you Phil, 
I thought we were to be friends: that you 
would not treat me like the rest of the 
students that you despise so.” 

“Of what do you complain in my treat- 
ment of you ?” 

“You never tell me anything.” 

“Winnie,” said her friend, quietly, “once 
I did tell you something: I told you I was 
competing for the Head Master’s Prize. 
Next morning Casimir Lefanu knew it.” 

It was Winnie’s turn to blush. 

“Women who give each other away do 
more to throw back the advancement of 
their sex than ten thousand Bond Street 
walking fashion-plates,” quietly said Miss 
Wymond. “Sorry, but you are not far 
enough along the road to greatness to be 
anybody’s confidante, my poor little woman.” 
There was no answer; Winnie was looking 
baffled and sulky. A sudden thought turned 
Philippa’s head like lightning towards her. 
“Did they send you up here this afternoon 
to draw me?” she demanded: and as she 
was answered only by a burning and down- 
cast face, she added, very gently, “Oh, 
Winnie! A traitor!” 

“T am nothing of the kind,” replied the 
girl, angrily. “It is you, rather, who are the 


traitor: among us but not of us, living by 
yourself and to yourself. 


Kyrle 


When you joined 


the Schools you made yourself a 
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member of a community: but you repudiate 
all the ties of membership.” 

“T recognise Bernard Larkin’s style ; or is 
it Billy after all?” asked Philippa, ironically. 
“Why is it impossible for human beings to 
leave anyone alone? Now, if I were to go in 
for criticising them, or complain of them in 
any way! But I neverdo ; I am probably the 
one student who has never said a spiteful 
thing of one of them; and yet they must set 
to work to poison the mind of the only girl I 
could talk to a little sometimes. I think you 
had better take yourself and your play out of 
the room for a while, my dear ; you have put 
my monkey up.” 

“1 think you are unjust and nonsensical,” 
said Winnie, warmly. ‘“ You talk of being let 
alone ; can ycu pretend that you don’t know 
that you're. by far the most striking girl in the 
schools ? Can you pretend not to know that 
the Chief would give his eyes if you would 
play Rosadind? And you ought to play it; 
you can act—you have actually played the 
part, for you told me so——” 

* Another confidence which apparently has 
not been respected,” observed Philippa, with 
a curling lip; and Winnie flounced out of 
the room with an angry word. 

“They should send somebody less trans- 
parent than that poor child, when they plot 
to make me commit myself,” she murmured, 
with heaving breast, when she found herself 
alone. “Oh me, for the hatefulness of one’s 
neighbour—!” “the brute world howling.” 
Yes, they do howl. Because I am young and 
passably good-looking I may not work with- 
out distraction! What right has a young 
woman to work? Is she nota toy, a thing 
to amuse other people? Can she have a 
vocation, a life-work ? Oh, no, she must fulfil 
her destiny of dressing in pretty clothes to 
be looked at! Worst and best, men are all 
alike. No girl is to be allowed to take her- 
self seriously.” 

As she reflected her hand closed, almost 
imperceptibly, over a letter she had received 
that morning, which lay on a table among 
tubes of colour, German dictionaries, and 
unwashed dinner-things. She made a con- 
temptuous grimace as she glanced at it :— 

“The Lodge, Polesley. 

“Dear Philippa,—Herewith is inclosed 
your quarterly instalment. If you should 
need more, please let me know. I hope you 
are well and happy; I am neither, but am 
aware that the fact lies outside the wide 
range of your interests. — Yours sincerely, 
VaL ARKWRIGHT.” 

“He would like me 


to take a villa at 
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Tooting, and settle down with one maid and 
a charwoman, and the baby’s mail-cart in the 
front passage,” muttered she. “ Yes, even 
Val, who pretended to love me! There was 
more excuse for the parents, because they 
are a generation behind and could not 
understand ; for him there is none.” 

She bestowed a few aimless strokes at 
random on her canvas, and then quite 
suddenly flung down palette and brushes and 
snatched out her handkerchief to intercept a 
burst of uncontrollable tears. 

“How am I to live in the world at all if 
everybody is so detestable?” sobbed she, 
casting herself down upon a sofa. “ When I 
have a destiny before me! I have! I know 
it—I feel it! 
vain idiot, eaten up with conceit. 


It is not as though I werea 
I have 


abilities, and 
cannot help 
knowing it. All 


I ask is ta be 
let alone and 
allowed to work, 
and that I am 
denied ! a 

She walked up 


and down, her 
handkerchief 
twisted and 


dragged between 
her nervous 
fingers ; and pre- 
sently, being a 
woman and 
young and hand- 
some, she stop- 
ped before a 
looking-glass and 
gazed in it ; then 
with a movement 
as sudden as the 
tears had been, 
she pulled out a 
long tortoise- 
shell hair-pin and 
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at a respectful distance.” She fastened up 
the beautiful locks. “Of course, the state 
of things between Val and me does oblige 
me to be careful. But he knows me better 
than to think I am hateful enough to- 7 

She paused, her eyes full of reflection, 
then, pulling her blotter towards her, scribbled 
a line :— 

“ Dear Val,—lI received your remittance 
to-day, with many thanks. I am getting 
terribly in your debt, but also I am _progress- 
ing so well with my work that I feel sure of 
being able to repay you before long ; and I 
put by something every quarter, so that I 
could really do with less. I am sorry you 
have sent me to Coventry ; I see as little as 
ever why you should, and it would be a 
pleasure to show you my work and hear 
what you think of 
it. They are getting up 
a play at this horrid 
place, and I have been 
worried into saying that 
I will play the part of 
Rosalind. Why cannot 
they leave me alone? 

I would not stay 
but for Lemo- 
ine’s teaching ; 
there is no such 
other in Lon- 
don ; but I sup- 
pose wherever 
I went I should 
find people 
just as_ horrid, 
as unable to 
believe in a girl’s 
singleness of 
purpose. Some 
of the things you 
said to me about 
the world and its 
ways were true, 
I regret to say. 
But, unlike you, 





let the masses of I do not hold 
her burnished that because 
hair fall about people have 
her shoulders. “* WELL, THEN, I SHALL PLAY * ROSALIND."" horrid minds 

“The Chief one is to give up 
would give his eyes if you would play every plan, lest it should be misunderstood. 
Rosalind,” she murmured. “Well, then, On the contrary, if no one will begin to 
I shall play Rosa/ind/ After all, it prove to them that there are women who 


attracts more notice apparently to abstain 
from their ridiculous play than to join in 
it! Winnie has conquered, after all. I will 
play Rosalind, and if I know myself, I shall 
have very little difficulty in keeping Or/ando 


honestly wish to work and are not on the 
continual look-out for male admiration, how 
can society ever be reformed ? I will make 
you own I am right yet.—Your sincere friend, 
PHILIPPA.” 
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Perched on a high stool in the studio, 
known as the “Large Antique,” and sur- 
rounded by a group of young men, Winnie 
Spence was in her element. 
““She rounded on me,” she was saying, 
excitedly, “and asked if you had all put me 
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up to going to her; so I thought I had 
settled my hash and that nothing would 
make her act after that. However, I left it 
to soak in; and what was my surprise when 
a few hours after I met the Chief, and he told 
me that Miss Wymond was going to play 
Rosalind! 1 could not believe it.” 

“T'll keep my promise, Miss Spence: I'll 
take you to the theatre,” said Bernard 
Larkin, enthusiastically. “ You're a regular 
brick, and the whole school is obliged to 
you. It would have been too mortifying, 
with a beauty like that in the school, not to 
have her in the show,” and the young man, 
who was the Apollo of the Kyrie, and was to 
be the Orlando of the cast, ran his fingers 
through his curly, dark hair. 

“What fun it will be!” cried Winnie, who 
cast for Audrey. “She will never be 
able to come the high and mighty over you 
all after this! She may think she can retire 


Was 
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WAS IN HER ELEMENT.” 
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into her shell again, but she won't; nothing 
makes one so intimate as theatricals.” 

“T am going to get my friend Locksley, of 
the Academy Schools, to coach me in my 
part,” observed Larkin. “He's a clever 
chap, if you like; the sort of fellow who 
could do anything he put his 
hand to. He knows Miss 
Wymond, by the way, for he 
asked me something about her 
only the other day.” 

“What!” sharply cried 
Winnie. ‘“ Are you sure? 
Because, if you are, it is par- 
ticularly interesting, for I always 
thought that Wymond was an 
assumed name. I’m almost 
certain that I once saw the 
envelope of a letter to her 
with some other name on it.” 

“Well, you are wrong there, 
I think ; he said Miss Philippa 
Wymond, as plainly as possible. 
He asked me what was thought 
of her work here; I told him 
her work was not up to much, 
but that she herself was great 
things, only nobody could get 
at her. I told him that the 
Chief passed all her things 
because she is so fetching, and 
he was afraid if she didn’t 
think she was getting on she 
would leave. He said he 
thought that was mean; and 
he was right ; so it is.” 

“T suspect Miss Wymond 
has a past of some sort; the 
ambition of such a handsome girl to become 
an R.A. student is quite inexplicable on any 
other grounds,” said Casimir Lefanu, with 
his slanting smile. 

“Did she know Larkin was to play 
Orlando ?” asked Billy Dunster, slily. Winnie 
nodded. “I told her”; and the whole 
group laughed a little. ‘They did not mean 
to be either ill-bred or unkind; the know- 
ledge that they were either would have greatly 
surprised them. 

At the moment Philippa herself appeared, 
walking slowly to her place before the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, which she was drawing 
for her studentship. Two or three of them 
cried out to her how glad they were that she 
was going to act. She faced them with a 
cold look, her head held high. 

“T asked Lemoine whether he thought it 
would make any difference to my Academy 
chances, and he said, ‘No,’” said she, 


























with frozen sweetness. ‘“ So 
I decided to try.” 

“Any difference to her | 
Academy chances!” they snig- | 
gered among themselves after- 
wards. “ No, indeed, nothing 
could do that! ’Cute of old 
Lemoine !” 

It was after the fifth or 
sixth rehearsal that Philippa 
felt herself, by almost in- 
sensible degrees, obliged to 
drop in part the veil of reserve 
which she had always hitherto 
drawn between herself and 
the students. Her whole 
nature was intensely dra- 
matic; had she but known 
it, her artistic aspirations 
were but a dramatic pose ; 
she was a far better actress 
than draughtswoman, and the whole body 
of amateurs kindled into something like en- 
thusiasm at the spark of her ability. She 
loved Shakespeare, and she loved Rosalind ; 
moreover, her Or/ando was not only person- 
able, but he had histrionic gifts of no mean 
order; and she could not wholly conceal 
from herself the fact that it was a pleasure to 
act with him. 

A few days after her decision was first 
taken she received the following letter :— 

“Dear Philippa,—Have you reflected that 
the part of Rosadind demands a doublet and 
hose ?— Yours sincerely, VAL ARKWRIGHT.” 

lo this she replied :— 

“ Dear Val,—Are you afraid that I shall 
acquire a doublet and hose in my disposition? 

Yours sincerely, PHILIPPA.” 

An answer was received to this effect : 

“Dear Philippa,—No, that is not possible; 
but I know that you desire it.—Yours sin- 
cerely, VAL ARKWRIGHT.” 

This last was really too contemptible to 
merit a retort, so it received none. 

Meanwhile, Or/ando was receiving most 
valuable coaching in his part from his friend 
Locksley of the R.A. Schools. 

“A brilliant sort of beggar, Locksley,” he 
was wont to say; “I wish he would come to 
rehearsals and drill us all a bit; he does the 
wrestling scene better than I shall ever do it. 
He had Charles and me up in his rooms 
last night, and put us through our paces 
finely. He takes me right through my 
part, night after night. I’ve tried hard 
to get him to come here, but he won’t 
go anywhere ; some woman has spoilt his 
life.” 
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“ 


SHE FACED 
THEM WITH A COLD 
LOOK.’ 


“Spoilt his life?” said Winnie, inquisi- 
tively. ‘This sounded interesting. 

“Yes ; he partly told me about it. She 
married him, and then he found out she 
didn’t care for him. He was in good prac- 
tice as a doctor, but he threw it all up and 
left the place where he lived—somewhere in 
the Midlands ; he couldn’t face people after- 
wards, I suppose.” 

“Ts he ugly ?” inquired Winnie. 

“Not he; a great fine chap: he could 
floor Charles a good deal better than I can ; 
in fact, you know, Forbes ”—the student who 
took the part of the wrestler—“is a good 
deal stronger than I am really.” 

“TI wish your friend would come to a 
rehearsal,” said Miss Spence. 

“He is coming to the performance,” 
replied Larkin ; “and though I say it, I think 
he will be pleased with the wrestling: it is 
not bad for amateurs ; if only Forbes doesn't 
get too excited and give me a bit too 
much !” 

“Go on; I sha’n’t,” said Forbes, who was a 
muscular, broad, bandy young fellow, with a 
good heart, but a hot temper. 

“Wish I’d cultivated my muscle a bit 
more,” observed Or/ando, pensively. “I go 
to the Gym now regularly every day after 
work, and I really am getting harder ; at first 
I used to sit down and howl every time 
Forbes got a hold on me.” 
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“Nonsense,” said Winnie. “ But, I say, 
doesn’t Philippa do her part grandly? I am 
simply longing for the dress rehearsal, to see 
her in her boy’s dress ; Lemoine has designed 
it, and it is simply ravishing: all green and 
russet, and the sweetest little cap in the 
world.” 

“How do you like my doublet?” asked 
Larkin. ‘“ Locksley lent it to me ; it is what 
he wore when he did the part ; he is just my 
height. Lemoine thinks it a ripping get-up.” 

“T think we shall be proud of the good 
old school when the night arrives,” cried 
Billy Dunster, with unction. 

They were, perhaps, the most delightful 
days that Philippa Wymond had ever known. 
Brought up in a sleepy town in the Midlands, 
she had early imbibed ideas of emancipation, 
from a governess who longed to exploit the 
handsome, clever girl, and to get her away 
from her mediocre surroundings. When Val 
Arkwright bought the old doctor’s practice 
and settled in the place he lost no time in 
losing his heart to Miss Wymond. She 
scorned him with the intense scorn of the 
very young modern woman. Marriage had 


no place in her programme—at least, not for 
years and years to come. 


She was going to 
London to be a bachelor girl, and live her 
own Life with a very large L. It was only 
when, to her rage and mortification, her 
parents flatly negatived all these lofty ideas, 
and refused outright to supply the neces- 
sary sinews of war, that it occurred to 
Philippa to look on marriage as a possible 
outlet, a possible method of gaining her own 
way. She was not really quite so hateful as 
such an idea suggests ; she was only selfish 
with that vast selfishness which is inculcated 
by the literature imbibed by the modern girl. 
Of duty and sacrifice she had no notion, only 
of her own desires, her own abilities, her own 
development. Her unsuspicious parents 
were delighted to see her, as_ they 
hoped, happily and normally in love, and 
married to a rising young man, who had 
some private means of his own as well asa 
thriving practice. Val was very much in 
love ; his bride quite expected to be able to 
twist him round her little finger; when she 
found, him as unreasonable as her parents 
had been, she simply could not understand it. 
Surely he must see that the law of her being 
demanded that she should have scope. She 
was so persuaded that the domestic life was 
of necessity a narrow one, that she believed 
no intelligent person could think otherwise. 
That Val should accuse her of marrying him 
under false pretences! Why, she had re- 
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fused him once, and in accepting him had 
carefully explained that she did not hold 
with “being in love,” as the saying is; to 
which he had made the regulation besotted 
reply of the lover, that if she would but 
marry him, “the love would come.” 

Fair warning had been his: yet, in that 
terrible, stormy interview after their marriage, 
he had acted as though he had been be- 
trayed. He told her she should have the 
one thing for which she had married him— 
the cash necessary for her art education, and 
nothing more. He was not a demonstrative 
man: she did not fully realize his contempt. 
Superbly she undertook to repay him all 
when the world should recognise her great 
talent ; and with no regret and a happy heart 
she took her way to London. It was six 
months since their parting, which took place 
on the evening of their wedding day. Val, ac- 
cording to his wife’s ideas, was still sulking ; 
that is to say, he declined to come and see 
her, and seemed to take no interest in her 
rise and progress! It was a far cry from 
Polesley to London, and she knew the 
demands of his practice; but she was 
conscious of a wish that he should behold 
her as Rosalind, on the eve of the day that 
was to witness her further triumph ; for the 
Academy List was to be out on the morning 
after the performance. She had only been 
acquainted with her husband for three 
months before their marriage, and her 
courtship had been a short one; she knew 
very little of Val. 

His brief letters still reached her with the 
Polesley post-mark ; that he was still there 
it would never have occurred to her to 
question. Had he removed, surely her 
father and mother would have mentioned it, 
for she still heard from them, though she 
was, as she impenitently remarked, “in their 
black books.” 

‘The great Antique Studio had been turned 
into a theatre by the skilful efforts of many 
willing hands; it was full to overflowing of 
visitors when the eventful evening of “ As 
You Like It” arrived. 

Philippa was radiant in beauty and spirits. 
That little barbed shaft of Winnie’s about 
her being unpopular had rankled, as the 
young lady meant that it should. Miss 
Wymond had thawed during the rehearsals, 
and by degrees, as she felt the charm of her 
power, had become a different creature, 
sparkling and gracious, revelling in the sun 
of admiration. This, indeed, was life—this, 
indeed, was better than the Girl’s Friendly teas 
at Polesley Vicarage, or the charades at the 
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Manor House at Christmas time, which had 
been her wildest dissipations, until her am- 
bitious governess had brought her to stay in 
London. And when she might be tasting 
such delights Val had wished her to settle 
down as the wife of a country doctor ! 

Bernard Larkin, the Orv/ando, seemed in a 
very excited state ; he was nervous about the 
wrestling ; young Forbes was nettled because 
he was nervous, seeming to think that Larkin 
was apprehensive that he would not play fair ; 
the two both seemed a little out of them- 
selves. All went well, however : the wrestling 
was a brilliant bit of work for amateurs; but 
the last tussle struck Philippa, who was watch- 
ing with all her might, as somewhat deadly. 
She thought she saw Or/ando reel slightly, as 
Charles was thrown ; and when she approached 
to congratulate him it was evident that either 
he was acting a trifle too well or that he 
really had a difficulty in replying to her. 
His final cry — 

O, poor Orlando, thou art overthrown, 

Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee, 
was barely out of his mouth 
when the curtain was rung 
sharply down; and Larkin, 
staring about like one who 
could not see, fell into the 
arms of Forbes, who rushed 
forward from the wings. 

“He is fainting; Forbes 
was too rough with him,” 
whispered Ce/ia to Rosalind ; 
and they looked with dismay 
at each other. 

“He'll be all right,” hur- 
tiedly said the stage manager. 
‘You two mustn’t delay, or 
you won’t be in your other 
clothes in time.” 

They hurried off, but, as 
they dressed, bits of deplor- 
able news began to arrive. 


“He’s badly hurt.” “ They 
think he’s strained himself 
inside.” “The Chief ig 
giving it to Forbes.” . “ They 
say he can’t go on.” “ What 
ever is to be done?” “ What 
a fortunate thing! Do you 


know what they are going to 
do? Mr. Locksley is in the 
audience, and he’s going to 
take it! He coached poor 
Larkin! The dress fits him ! 
He knows all the business !” 
“IT say, Miss Wymond, what 
shall you do?” 
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said 
Philippa, with carmine cheeks and brilliant 
eyes. 

The situation piqued and stimulated her. 
Locksley had been the unknown hero of the 


“Rise to the emergency, I hope,” 


entire school for the past few weeks. Her 
courage mounted high, her heart beat at the 
thought that she was to act with him; she 
was so sure of her part, she could help him 
through ! 

As they dressed, more news was brought. 

“They've begun.” “The audience don’t 
know the difference.” 

“ He’s the same height, the same wig, the 
same make-up.” “He is clever!” “A better 
voice than Larkin’s — more assurance !” 
*“* How lucky that he was here !” 

Rosalind was only out of her dressing- 
room just in time to make her entrance with 
Touchstone and Celia. She had not so 


much as seen the strange Or/ando ; and she 
could not but feel a little real nervousness 
as Celia described his approach; her cry, 
“What shall I do with my doublet and 


“* THEY STOOD CONFRONTED.” 
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hose?” came from her very heart, and it 
was with a strange perturbation of spirits 
that she watched the tall, graceful figure 
strolling through the forest glades, his eyes 
upon the paper of verses in his hand. 

Then, forthwith, a thrill ran through her, 
for when Or/ando lifted his gaze to hers, and 
they stood confronted—behold, Locksley was 
none other than Val, her husband ! 

The rush of feelings and of surmises was 
so great that for a few perceptible seconds 
she could not speak. How came he there? 
Was he, too, an artist? What would he 
think of her in her male attire? His glance, 
good-humouredly ironical, seemed to show 
that, if anything, he despised her. A wild 
feeling of suffocation overtook her; an icy 
something was mounting upwards to her 
heart ; another moment and she would faint ; 
it was that cool, sarcastic challenge in Val’s 
eyes that brought her back to reason. Was 
she going to fail? Never! She stepped out 
and gave the next lines of her part with 
renewed gusto; and a critic of the stage, 
who was in ‘the audience, turned to his 


neighbour and said: “ That girl is a genius ; 
I have never seen such a bit of acting as that, 
not in the best London theatres.” 

The rest of that evening was always after- 


wards a blank in Philippa’s mind. She knew 
that she distinguished herself, for people told 
her so afterwards; bunt her own memory 
failed to record any one of the thousand 
impressions that crowded upon it. The 
evening’s laurels were by no means exclusively 
hers: they were extensively shared by the 
Orlando who had rescued the play and the 
school out of such an unfortunate smfasse. 
Val took his honours very coolly; it was 
his air of coolness and detachment that 
struck and confused Philippa. When first 
they met, after the play was over, in the 
green-room, he went up to her with a quiet 
ease of manner, and held out his hand. 

“* May I venture to claim a slight previous 
acquaintance with Miss Wymond?” he 
asked. 

“She does not remember you, for I asked 
her the other day,” put in Winnie Spence, 
with alacrity. “I said you had told Mr. 
Larkin that you thought you knew her, and 
she said she did not kne- the name.” 

“T remember now have met Mr. 
Locksley,” replied Philippa, with an effort ; 
* but I did not know he was an art student.” 

“T passed into the Academy Schools a 
good many years ago,” he replied, “and 
then decided not to avail myself of the 
studentship ; but lately I changed my mind, 
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so I applied to the authorities, and as a 
special favour they waived the rules and let 
me in, although I am so much over age.” 

“No wonder they let him in,” said Billy 
Dunster, admiringly. “He is no end of a 
swell; we of Kyrle’s are not in the same 
street with him.” 

“Oh!” said Val, “ but I understand that 
Miss Wymond is going to make the school 
famous ; we shall .meet now and then, I 
hope, when you are in the R.A., Miss 
Wymond.” 

Philippa thought they probably would ; 
she felt strange and unready; in some 
mysterious manner Val had taken the wind 
out of her sails. That night on which she 
had expected to retire to rest in a blaze of 
glory she was, as a matter of fact, conscious 
of but one idea—that she had been made to 
play second fiddle by the husband whom 
she had regarded little, and vaguely looked 
down upon. “A brilliant chap!” had been 
the universal verdict upon Val. 

Dimly she thought she could recollect 
that, in courtship days, Val had confessed 
that he had himself “spoiled a certain 
amount of canvas” before he took to 
doctoring ; but she had not heeded; _ her 
own future and not her lover’s past had been 
what interested her at the time; the shy 
confidences of the young man, humble 
because he loved so deeply, had been things 
of little moment. 

Now she had to own that, if at the schools 
Val turned out to be a greater swell than 
she, she would look rather foolish. She had 
more than insinuated, when he and she had 
discussed the subject, that the world would 
be irretrievably injured should the talents of 
Philippa Arkwright be allowed to remain in 
obscurity. Had this man, who had earned 
that entrance to the schools which she 
so highly prized, and not even cared to 
follow it up, perhaps thought her a 
trifle ridiculous in her egotism? The 
bare fact that such a reflection crossed 
the young woman’s mind might be taken as 
proof that Val, in the lesson he had given 
that evening—proving himself at a stroke 
her equal at least in two branches of that 
Art which she loved to spell with a capital 
—had really taught her something. 

To sleepless eyes it seemed a weary while 
before it was time for the post to arrive 
next morning. It brought no welcome 
envelope from Burlington House. But the 
Post Office is not infallible, and her belief in 
herself was still unshaken. She would go 
down to Piccadilly and see the list. Of 
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course, not because there was any doubt 
that her own name would be among the first 
dozen, but because it was the custom of the 
students to foregather there. But it was not 
the thing to go down too early: that would 
be to display an unbecoming eagerness. 
Nor must it be left too late, lest some 


returning friend should bring in the news 
second-hand ; 
about twelve. 

It is not too much to say that her brain 
<—.... .ere 
Why, even Billy 


in the result she went down 


reeled under the shock. . . 
it was a mistake! . 








“ 


SURELY ... IT WAS A MISTAKE!” 


Dunster was in! . . . . Oh, crowning horror, 
Casimir Lefanu was in! . And her own 
name, not only below the fatal bar, but so 
far below it-—-below any of those who had 
gone up from the Kyrle! 

She stood a few minutes, trying to take it 
in; to take in the awful fact that she had no 
more prospect of being able to repay Val the 
cost of her training than she had six months 
ago. It must—it must be a mistake. Two 


or three fellow-students came up and con- 
Vol. xx.—39. 
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doled with her cheerfully. “ Beastly hard 
luck,” they called it; but even Philippa’s 
vanity could see that they were not in the 
least surprised. 

All the world was different; everything 
other than she had thought it ; her conviction 
of her own ability, carefully fostered by an 
injudicious governess, captive, like Val, to 
the girl’s personal charm, began to totter and 
crumble ; for though Philippa was vain and 
ignorant, she was not a fool: she had some 
elements of greatness in her; Val’s instinct 
when he fell in love with her had not been 

wholly at fault. 

She crossed Piccadilly with 
an effort, for her knees were 
trembling under her, and 
entered an Aerated Bread shop, 
not because she wanted lunch, 
but because she felt that she 
must sit down and think. She 
ordered a bun and some milk, 
which she could not touch ; 
and sat in a dark corner, with 
the tears flowing. unostenta- 
tiously, though visibly enough 
to the young man who had 
followed her in and was watch- 
ing her every movement. 

When she felt able to stand 
she rose, paid her modest 
reckoning, and sought the 
special green bus which would 
put her down at what her 
bachelor-girl friends were wont 
to call “ her digs.” 

Standing in her studio, 
among her many canvases, she 
controlled her first melodra- 
matic desire to slash at them 
with a dinner-knife. They 
looked wondrous bad, viewed 
from her new standpoint ; but 
she might improve. For the 
future she must send back 
Val’s remittances, take to pot- 
boiling—try again for the R.A. 
schools. 

Would she succeed next time? If she 
did not, she would be over age. Was this 
life, after all, more profitable than the one 
she might have spent at Val’s side ? 

Well, but she had no choice now. Val’s 
cool, ironical, contemptuous manner had 
shown her that the alternative was no longer 
hers. She must perforce continue this life of 
daubing and loneliness and disappointment ; 
should she now ask Val to forgive her, 
what could he think of such awoman? The 
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glimpse she had had of his contempt gave 
her no desire to increase it. 

At last she might give way; there was 
nobody to see and despise: she sank down 
upon the model’s “throne” and wept a storm 
of tears. 

She did not hear the door open, or the 
landlady mumbling that a gentleman had 
called ; she wept on unrestrained until the 
gentleman in question came. near, and with 
perhaps the greatest effort of self-command of 
his whole life touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. 

She did not start ; she sat up in her woe, 
feeling a sort of defiant gladness that he 


“HE TOUCHED HER LIGHTLY ON THE SHOULDER.” 


should see her at her very worst, all disfigured 
by crying ; he would know that she was not 
trying to fascinate him. She choked back 
the tears, pulling out a little square of 
damp embroidered cambric which struck Val 
as queerly pathetic, and after a minute she 
found a voice. 

“You have come to gloat over me; it is 
your right; you have beaten me all round, 
and I know and feel that I am a vain egotist 
and have greatly overrated my ability. But— 
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but—I should like you to think that you have 
overrated my meanness. After this I cannot 
take any more of your money” . a long 
pause. Val did not move or break it . 
“and I am glad you are here, for I wish to 
say that I feel—I partly realize —how hateful 
it was of me to marry you at all.” 

“Tt was in hopes of hearing you say that 
that I came,” said Val, softly. He sat 
down beside her on the edge of the 
“ throne.” 

“TI did not come to gloat, Philippa ; only 
to ask you to come home.” 

“ Home !” she cried, with a fresh burst of 
“There is no home! I have driven 

you away from your life and your 
work, and—and—I don’t think I 
could live with anybody who 
despised me as you do.” 

“Phil, my dearest, may I say 
something without your ordering me 
out of the room? I thought, when 
we parted, that your experiment 
might last about six months, if I 
gave you your head and let you do 
as you liked. So I putina cum 
tenens at Polesley, and for aught 
that people there know to the con- 


grief. 


trary, you and I have had a pro- 


tracted honeymoon. It — h’m — 
hasn’t quite been that for me, as 
you may guess ; but believe me, my 
own, I never meant to let you go out 
of my life; I saw I had not won 
you ; but I mean to do so if I can. 
Will you come, little woman, and 
let me try?” 

“ But you must, you must despise 
me!” she cried afresh, covering her 
face, lest he should see the colour 
that flooded it. 

Val removed the hands with the 
greatest determination, and kissed 
her on the mouth. 

“What have I said or done, Phil, 
that you should take me for a prig ?” 


But to this day Mrs. Arkwright 
remains in ignorance of the fact that Or/ando 
and Charles were her husband’s suborned 
accomplices. And Larkin and Forbes, to 
their honour be it said, have kept their own 
counsel valiantly, Forbes bearing without a 
murmur the odium of having, by a foolish 
display of horseplay, jeopardized the success 
of the Kyrle’s greatest effort. His admira- 
tion for Val and Philippa is great enough 
to render him indifferent to blame on this 
head. 

















The Zeppelin Atr-Ship. 


By Tuomas E. Curtis. 


Photos. by Alfred Wolf, Constanz. 


ITH all these experiments going 
on we ought soon to be able 
to travel through the air. The 
celebrated flying-machine in- 
| vented by Professor Langley, a 
few years ago, proved that fly- 
ing-machines could fly ; and the more recent 
experiments by Schwarz and Danilewsky have 
increased the belief that the era of aérial 
flight was near. ‘The latest experiment, made 





These are the only photographs authorized by Count Zeppelin. 


two big windows (eleven on each side) and 
its almost innumerable pontoons (on which 
the huge building floated), has for many 
months been an object of great attraction 
to those visiting the beautiful Swiss lake. 
The illustration with which we open this 
article, while it does not show the pointed 
end, so constructed to diminish the resist- 
ance of the air, gives an admirable idea of 
the balloon-house. Four hundred and fifty 
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THE ZEPPELIN AIR-SHIP IN ITS FLOATING HOUSE ON LAKE CONSTANCE-—SHOWING THE REAR END, 
WHICH IS CONICAL IN SHAPE. 


only a month or two ago, by Count Zeppelin, 
on Lake Constance, with one of the most 
ingenious, expensive, and _ carefully -con- 
structed balloons of modern times, was so 
successful in proving the rigidity and safety of 
an air-ship at a high altitude, that the com- 
plete submission of the air to the mechanism 
of man seems nearer than ever athand. The 
interest of the whole scientific world in the 
experiment was deep, and an unwonted 
exhibition of interest by the ordinary public 
took place. 

The balloon was constructed in a wooden 
shed on Lake Constance, at a little town 
called Manzell, near Friedrichshafen, and 
this curious pointed structure, with twenty- 





fect long, seventy-eight broad, and sixty-six 
high, it is, indeed, a formidable object. The 
rear end, through which we are able to see 
part of the air-ship, is usually covered with a 
curtain, to ward off the curious; and the 
front end is given up to offices, store-rooms, 
and sleeping accommodation for such work- 
men as have to act as sentinels at night. 
There can be little doubt that this con- 
struction shed is one of the most perfect of 
its kind ever devised, and, incidentally, it 
shows the care and skill with which Count 
Zeppelin and his engineers prepared them- 
selves against untoward delay and accident 
in the consummation of their great plan. If, 
for instance, we could row up to this 
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immense floating structure we should find it 
resting gracefully on ninety-five pontoons, 
and we could understand the advantage 
which such a shed, floating on the bosom 
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the pontoons support the shed, and that the 
remainder support the balloon. In other 
words, the balloon, on its own supports, can 
be easily moved in and out of the shed. 





— 


a. 





THE ZEPPELIN AIR-SHIP FLOATING ON PONTOONS 
of an open lake, would have for the inventor 
in the experimental trials of his machine. 
No ground to fall upon, and nothing to 
run against! Again, by anchoring his shed 
at one point only the inventor allows it 
to turn, as on a pivot, with the wind, and 
thus gains the aid of the wind in getting his 
balloon out of the shed with the minimum of 
damage and the maximum of speed. 

The cost of the construction of the build 
ing in which the balloon was housed alone 
exceeded 200,000 marks. The plans of the 
workshop were made by Herr Tafel, a well- 
known Stuttgart architect, and the con- 
struction of the balloon was intrusted to 
Herr Kaubler. The construction was carried 
out by seventy carpenters and thirty me- 
chanics, and that the work was done well 





AFTER HAVING BEEN DRAWN FROM THE SHED. 

The exit, taking place, for reasons already 
given, in the direction of the wind, and 
assisted by it, is particularly safe, as the 
danger of pressure in the balloon against the 
sides of a shed—so common in sheds built on 
land—is avoided. It is reasonably certain 
that all experiments in air-ship construction 
will in future take place on water, owing to 
the success and ease with which the Zeppelin 
balloon has been taken in and out of its 
house on Lake Constance. 

When the balloon is ready for an ascent it 
is pulled out of the shed on its own pontoons ; 
and when its flight is over it is placed on the 
pontoon-floor and drawn into the shed. 
Each operation takes but a few minutes. 
Our second illustration, and several succeed- 
ing illustrations, gives an excellent idea of 
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and carefully is shown by the fact that every 
separate piece of material used in the air-ship 
had been tested at least twice. 

A word or two more about the shed and 
we may leave it, with the balloon. If we 
examine closely we discover that part only of 


AIR-SHIP BEING TOWED UPON THE LAKE. 


the floor upon which the balloon rests before 
flight. It also affords us our first real view 
of the huge cigar-like structure that has so 
recently flown itself into world-wide fame. 
Conical.at both ends, in order that resistance 
to the air may be lessened, and cylindrical 





THE ZEPPELIN 


in shape, it measures 3g9oft. in length, and 
has a diameter of about 3oft. It looks, even 
at a close view, like a single balloon ; but, 
in reality, it consists of seventeen small 
balloons, because it is divided into seventeen 
sections, each gas-tight, like the water-tight 
compartments on board a steamship. The 
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gases) has been proved to last for two or 
three weeks. 

The exterior of the balloon is made of 
pegamoid, which protects it both from sun 
and rain. ‘The total capacity of the interior 


balloons is about 12,000 cubic yards of 
hydrogen gas; and; lest any of our readers 








THE AIR-SHIP READY FOR THE ASCENT. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE CARS OF THE 


BALLOON IN WHICH THE MOTORS 


AND PASSENGERS ARE CARRIED. ° 


interior is a massive framework of aluminium 
rods, stretching from one end of the balloon 
to the other, and held in place by seventeen 
polygonal rings, arranged 24ft. apart. Each 
ring is supported by aluminium wires, and 
the whole interior, looked at from one end, 
appears as if a lot of bicycle wheels had 
been placed side by side. The whole series 
of seventeen sections is covered with a 
tough and light network of ramie. 

Each section, as we have said, is a balloon 
in itself, and each section is covered with a 
light silk texture, which, by virtue of an india- 
rubber coating, is, in the general sense of 
the word, gas-tight. So tight, indeed, has 
each balloon been made, that one filling of 
hydrogen (the lightest and most volatile of 


should bankrupt himself by attempting to 
construct a Zeppelin balloon, we may as well 
add that each filling costs in the neighbour- 
hood of £500. When the balloon is ready 
to be filled, the hydrogen gas, in 2,200 iron 
bottles, is brought alongside the balloon-shed 
on pontoons, each containing 130 bottles, and 
all connected with each other, thus forming a 
single reservoir, which in turn is connected 
with the balloon bya distributing pipe. It 
takes five hours to fill the whole balloon. 

It is one thing to build a balloon and 
another thing to make it go. It is still 
another thing to be able to control its flight, 
steering it this way and that, with the wind and 
against it. Hundreds of inventors, including 
the lamented Darius Green, have failed 





THE AIR-SHIP READY FOR FLIGHT. 


IT WAS HELD ABOVE THE PONTOONS FOR A FEW MINUTES BEFORE THE SIGNAL 


WAS GIVEN TO LET GO. 
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because of their methods of steering and pro- 
pulsion, or the absence of each. But it is 
in these very respects that Count Zeppelin 
may well be said to have been successful. 
More, however, of that anon. Suffice to say 
here that the propulsion of the great balloon 
under consideration is effected by four screws 
made of aluminium, all working as do the 
propellers of a ship. ‘Two of these screws 
are situated about a third of the total length 
from the bow, and the other two a like 
distance from the stern. Each screw makes 
over a thousand. revolutions a minute. 

In several of our illustrations the cars of 
the balloon are plainly shown. These also 
are made of aluminium—indeed, every part 
of the air-ship is made of the lightest possible 





BY COMPARING THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH yuar ON THE NEXT PAGE IT WILL BE SEEN 
TILTED THE BALLOON WITHOUT DESTROYING ITS EQUILIBRIUM. 


FLIGHT, 
THE SLIDING WEIGHT 


THE AIR-SHIP IN FULL 
HOW THE OPERATION OF 


material—and are attached to the inner frame- 
work by rods and wires. ‘The cars are about 
sft. broad and 3ft. deep, and are situated 
each under a pair of screws, which may 
be noted projecting from the sides of the 
balloon. ‘The cars carry the motors for 
driving the propellers, and benzine, by virtue 
of not requiring such heavy machinery to use it 
with, has been chosen for the motive power. 
Enough benzine may be carried to work the 
balloon. for ten successive hours. It may 
be added that the cars of the balloon are 
connected, as shown in our photographs, by 
a narrow passage-way, made of aluminium 
wires and plates, which are firmly connected 
with the balloon above. 

One very noteworthy feature of this latest 
air-ship is the sliding weight—made of lead 
and weighing 300 kilos—by means of which 
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the balloon is raised or lowered at the bow 
or stern. In our illustrations on the last 
four pages of this article — particularly on 
page 313—we may observe the balloon at a 
decided angle in the sky. This shows the 
work of the sliding weight. It was secured 
in the centre of the dragging-cable, the ends 
of which were fastened fore and aft. As the 
dragging-cable was about 328ft. long, with a 
slack of about 75%%4ft., the stability of the 
vessel was greatly improved. The heavy, 
deep-hanging weight acted as a regulator of 
the pendulum-like motion of the air-ship. In 
order to provide for a descent into the water 
the sliding weight is inclosed in a water-tight 
box filled with air, which causes the box to 
float when it touches the water. The value 








of this piefe of mechanism was proved, as is 

hereafter fhown, when the first experiment in 
made, although an unfortunate 

ecurred to it, which brought the 
abrupt conclusion. 

Gne word more and we are done with the 


flight wa 
accident 
flight to 2 


technical construction of the balloon. The 
steering apparatus consists of rudders placed 
at the bow and stern of the balloon, and con- 
trolled by wires attached to the two cars. 
Each rudder is made of cloth with a frame- 
work of aluminium. 

‘The Government lent its aid in a manner 
w@rthy of emulation by Governments which 
ard less up to date. When, for instance, the 
inventor discovered that by allowing his 
building to float freely about on the lake he 
was hampering himself with considerable 
difficulties, the naval dockyards at Kiel 
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came to his support with the loan of four 
gigantic anchors, by which the floating work- 
shop could be fastened. The Kaiser was 
interested in the air-ship throughout its con- 
struction, and only the inventor and _ his 
immediate colleagues will ever know how 
much the Imperial aid and interest stimu- 
lated them in their endeavours. 

The 30th of June last witnessed a tremen- 
dous gathering of scientific men and others 
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formed with a capital of £40,000, half of 
which was contributed by Count Zeppelin, 
chartered a steamer on that day and carried 
the experts to the scene of the trials. A delay 
in filling the balloon occurred and the trial 
was postponed. The following day the trial 
was delayed by a stiff wind, but in the 
evening the balloon was drawn from the 
shed, ballasted and balanced, and was sent 
up a few feet into the air in order that its 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE AIR-SHIP IN FULL FLIGHT. 


on the shores of Lake Constance, who had 
come from far and wide to attend the experi- 
mental trials of the Zeppelin balloon. Experts 
from various countries were present, and 
the Kaiser, always keenly interested in the 
problems of aéronauters, was represented by 
several Germans of wide experience. It was 
a day when the fate of an old man of seventy 
was to be decided—a man who, with ex- 
ceeding enthusiasm in his hobby, had put 
#,20,000 into the construction of a flying- 
machine that had not yet taken its first flight 
into the air. 


The Balloon Company, which had been 


propelling power might be tested. Night 
then intervened, and the real trial was again 
postponed. 

The next day, July 2nd, proclaimed the 
success of the aérial monster over which so 
many months of mental and mechanical 
labour had been spent. There was a touch 
of romance about it too, for it was not until 
sundown that the trial trip began, and it was 
then that the gray-headed inventor, courageous 
and confident of the success of his plans, 
ventured on a voyage in an untried ship into 
the darkening night. A light wind prevailed. 
Punctually at half-past seven the balloon was 
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taken from the shed, and, held in position by 
several ropes, was allowed to rise about 75ft. 
At eight o’clock it was released, and with 
Count Zeppelin, and four assistants in the 
two cars, began slowly to ascend. 

Zeppelin himself, as we have said, is a man 
of seventy, who for many years has devoted 
his whole time and energy to the study of 
aérial navigation. It has been said that the 
Schwarz balloon, which was described in this 
Magazine in March, 1898, gave him the idea 
of the present air-ship ; and those who have 
read that article 
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briefly be quoted: “It was an exciting 
moment,” he writes, “when the first 
command to let go the cables sounded 
from the raft, and the air-ship, which, 
up till then, had been held by the hands 
of the firemen, labourers, and _ soldiers, 
rose slowly into the air, and suddenly, at 
the height of 25 métres (82ft.), was released 
and soared upwards. At first the vessel 
descended somewhat before the light easterly 
breeze which was blowing ; but when the 
engines began to work it steamed against 

the wind, then 








will note many 
points of simi- [ie 
larity in the two 
pieces of mecha- 
nism. Schwarz 
died prematurely, 
and his idea had 
to be carried to 
fruition by his 
friends. The 
balloon, for this 
reason, was, as 
time proved, a 
failure; but 
Count Zeppelin, 
noting the great 
ingenuity of its 
construction, de- 
cided to improve 
it, upon the lines 
of its lamented 
inventor. The 
Count lives in 
the fine castle of 
Ebersberg, near 
Constance, and 
he looks back on 
a distinguished 
career in the 
Franco - German 
War. He made an extremely daring ride 
at one time through the outposts of the 
enemy, and it is said that the desirability of 
having some quicker and safer means of 
scouting than that in use appealed to him 
strongly, and suggested at once an aérial 
machine. He consulted and took the advice 
of various authorities in aérial navigation, 
both of his own country and abroad, and 
finally succeeded in floating, at Stuttgart, the 
company already mentioned, which has so 
successfully built the balloon. 

The best account of the short and exciting 
trip of the Zeppelin balloon has been given by 
Captain-Lieutenant D. von Bethge, steam- 
ship inspector of Friedrichshafen, who may 





THE AIR-SHIP AT A HIGH ALTITUDE. 


turned to right 
and left, and 
afterwards tra- 
velled with the 
wind, turning 
occasionally 
hither and thither 
until it reached 
Immenstaad.” 
The distance tra- 
velled was about 
3% miles. 

In the early 
part of the trip 
an accident to 
the steering 
mechanism 
occurred. A 
winch broke and 
hindered the fur- 
ther use of the 
running weight, 
which, as has 
already been 
mentioned, was 
provided in 
order that the 
bow or. stern 
might be low- 
ered or raised, 
and the horizontal position regained. Not- 
withstanding the accident, Lieutenant Bethge 
goes on to say, “it was still possible to turn 
the balloon to the left against the wind, but 
as it was impossible, owing to the broken 
cable, to turn to the right, Count Zeppelin 
decided to descend.” The descent took 
place seventeen minutes after the ascent. 

Count Zeppelin has written an account of 
the trial trip which is of special interest, as it 
comes from one with a full knowledge of all 
the details. “ The task,” he says, “ of bringing 
down the air-ship took place without a hitch. 
In spite of a rapid and considerable escape 
of gas, followed by but a small sacrifice of 
ballast, the descent too place so gently that 
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THE ZEPPELIN AIR- SHIP. 


a descent on to hard ground would seem 
devoid of danger.” 

The accident to the running weight made 
it necessary to avert the imminent danger of 
capsizing by stopping and going astern with 
the screws. ‘ Henceforth,” he adds, “the 
whole voyage consisted of alternately going 
ahead, and then astern, with the sc.ews, so as 
to prevent excessive inclination. <A further 
reason for this alternate motion arose from 
the circumstance that the air-ship, which at 
first obeyed her helm well to starboard, ran 
more and more to the left, owing, apparently, 
to a curve to larboard, due to the drag of the 
running weight. For this reason also, in order 
to avoid being driven on over the land, it was 
necessary to go 
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himself says, “it has been proved that 
there is no danger of fire in connection 
with the use of the air-ship in ordinary con- 
ditions.” 

The rigidity of the balloon—important 
in view of its great length—has also been 
established. It is unfortunate that no exact 
statement of speed was obtainable owing to 
the accident, although the reports of several 
experts stationed at different points, now, at 
the moment of writing, being made out, may 
give an approximate idea of that speed. 
Bethge estimates that the rapidity of flight 
before the wind towards Immenstaad was 
about nine métres (2oft.) per second, from 
which figure the trifling wind-velocity has to 

he deducted. It 





astern with the 
screws ~ whenever 
the stern pointed 
towards the lake.” 

It seems from 
all accounts that 
the floating capa- 
city and the great 
lateral stability of 
the Zeppelin air- 
ship have been 
conclusively 
proved. The ship 
fleated smoothly 
in a horizontal 
position. It also 
obeyed its rudder 
up to the moment 
when the steering 
cable broke. 
Moreover, as 
Count Zeppelin 





THE AIR-SHIP SLOWLY DESCENDING, 


is enough, how- 
ever, to say that a 
dirigible balloon, 
which can main- 
tain a state of 
equilibrium, and 
descend with 
perfect safety to 
its passengers, 
has become 
an established 
fact. Future ex- 
periments, which 
the fortune and 
enthusiasm of 
Count Zeppelin 
will enable him 
to carry out, will 
doubtless bring 
the Zeppelin 
balloon to a grati- 
fying perfection. 





AFTEK THE ACCIDENT, TO THE 


BOSOM OF THE LAKE, ON WHICH IT LIGHTED WITHOUT 


DANGER TO THE 


OCCUPANTS. 





Our Debating Soctety. 


By Mrs. FrepD MATURIN. 


ate; MIONEY ROAD, Bluebridge, 
Nov. 2nd. -— We're mostly 
retired Anglo-Indians here in 
Honey Road, and to draw us 
all more together still, it is 
== suggested by the Road that 
we ‘shall | have a debating society, the meetings 
to take place at each house in turn, beginning 
with No. 1 
It’s been talked of for some time, but I 
never was very keen on it, because Morton 
says it’s sure to lead to quarrelling, and it 
also, between you and me, sounds rather 
slow. However, this morning, while we were 
having breakfast, the paper arrived all about 
it, made out by Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
The gist of it all was that it was proposed 
to form a debating society to while away the 
evenings and open up useful, instructive, and 





of the tongue of that woman Hare will drive 
me out of this before our lease is up.” 

“She is a pig,” said I; “but you would 
come and live in this cul- de- sac road, Morton, 
and I told you what it would be.” 

** My daughter,” said mamma, with dignity 
(she is stopping with us indefinitely), “told 
you, Morton, that she objected to living in a 
row of jerry-built villas, where if you sneeze 
in No. 1 No. 14 shakes as if an earthquake 
had taken place.” 

““When you sneeze, Mrs. Cartouche, I 
wonder the houses don’t come down like a 
pack of cards,” said Morton, rudely—not 
even looking up. “As for jerry-built villas, 
as I’ve retired on nothing a year, perhaps 
you'll pay for a palace for your daughter to 
live in.” 

“Certainly not,” said mamma, much 
ruffled, “certainly not, Morton. I am not 
responsible, that I am aware, for your choos- 
ing to get something wrong with your liver 





**} HASTILY CONTINUED READING OUT THE DEBATING NOTICE.” 


amusing subjects for debate ; and appended 
were a list of suggested subjects to be carried 
by vote. 

“That gossip not scandal is a legitimate 
recreation.” 

“ Honey Road thinks so, anyway,” growled 
Morton, from behind his paper. (He was in 
an awful temper that morning.) “The clack 


and being unfit for the command of your 
regiment. My poor shoulders,” added 
mamma, stirring her tea, “bear many a 
burden; but your liver, Morton, you will 
kindly bear the burden of yourself, for I not 
only cannot, but will not.” 

A row was fast brewing, so I hastily con- 
tinued reading out the debating notice. 























“No. 2,” said I, reading it out, “is ‘That 
it is the solemn duty of women to dress and 
look well.’” 

“You can put your pen through that 
subject, Hetty, if you please,” said Morton, 
hastily, “and say in a foot-note that if it’s 
chosen, your husband refuses to allow you to 
join the society—and that’s flat.” 

“ Well, 1 never,” said mamma, peering over 
her specs at Morton, and casting a glance of 
commiseration at me, “I never Aave heard of 
anything so unreasonable.” 

“Oh, haven’t you?” said Morton. “Then 
perhaps you'll pay Hetty’s next bills from 
Jay’s and Peter Robinson’s, and then maybe 
you'll understand—-I’ve got one here now,” 
he added, beginning to work himself up and 
fume as he fumbled in his pocket. “ Here 
it is; £14 for petticoats alone.” 

“My daughter,” said mamma, sighing, 
“must wear something under her dresses.” 

“The something needn’t be trimmed with 
real—what’s this ?—-torch-light lace.” 

“Torch -light! He means torchon, I 
suppose, Hetty ?” 

“The cheapest of all washing laces,” said 
I, “and only two 
rows, and Mrs. 
Leslie has six on 
her petticoats.” 

Mamma sighed 
again. “ Mr. Leslie, 
my child, thas not 
something the 
matter with his 
liver, brought on 
by obstinacy and 


refusing to wear M1 er r r} “4 


flannel under a pun- 
kah. ‘That will rob 
you, alas, of a good 
deal more than a 
few rows of torchon 
lace on your petti- 
coats. It has 
wrecked your life 
and your children’s, 
and brought you 
home to England 
to live in this slum, 
Honey Road.” 

“ The next item,” 
said Morton, “is 
fifteen guineas for 
one dress.” 

“My daughter,” 
said mamma, “must 
wear something over 
her petticoats.” 
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“When I was a bachelor,” said Morton, 
“IT remember my cousins wearing very nice 
dresses, trimmed alike, of buff alpaca, which 
I distinctly recollect cost two guineas each.” 

“My daughter,” said mamma, “has a 
different kind of figure to your cousins, 
perhaps, Morton. Hetty has my figure. 
She has inherited it from me, and _ beauti- 
ful things must be beautifully clothed. Buff 
alpaca may do for some figures, but not 
for Hetty’s.” 

“The next subject,” said I, to avoid 
another row, “is: ‘ That we learn more from 
our children than they learn from us.’ And 
there’s a foot-note to say that it is universally 
proposed that this subject shall form the 
first debate.” 

“T’ll write a paper on that question,” said 
Morton, getting up, while the ceiling over- 
head (the floor of the school-room) shook 
with a little difference of opinion the children 
were having before they started for school ; 
“that’s about the only sensible thing Mrs. 
Ratcliffe has suggested for debate. And I'd 
dearly like to open the debate by caning 
every blooming boy in Honey Road who 
makes my life a 
burden to me.” And 
Morton, much to 
mamma’s and my 
relief, took his hat 
and umbrella from 
the hall and walked 
off to London for 
the day. 

“T don’t know 
what’s come over 
Morton, mamma,” 
said I, as he slam- 
med the door and 


“Tt is trying for 
you, my child,” said 
mamma, “but I 
have heard that 
complaints of the 
liver take all kinds 
of strange and un- 
pleasant forms.” 

“Just to save 
seven-and-six to 
have the cistern 
cleaned out, he 
goes and cleans it 
himself by getting 
bodily into it 
with one of our 
best twill sheets, 
washed the dog in 
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it, and then went off to town, forgetting to 
let the water run off, or tell us, or anything, 
and we used it three days and never knew.” 

“Now!” cried mamma, rising from her 
chair in horror, “I know why my early 
morning tea has tasted of dog soap.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ that was it.” 

“ Alas, that I should have such a son-in- 
law,” cried mamma. “This comes of men 
having nothing on earth to do but to get 
into mischief. And if that dog is sickening 
for hydrophobia or anything (and he has 
been very queer a long time, mopy and 
snappy) we shall all get it. The poison will 
have entered our blood.” 

“ Perhaps,” I suggested, feeling most 
uncomfortable, “ Morton is in for hydro- 
phobia. His tempers lately have been 
fearful.” 

“More than likely,” said mamma, who 
always looks on the gloomy side of every- 
thing, “and I shall keep a sharp look-out on 
him, Hetty, and the first time he refuses 
water : 

“ But he always refuses it, mamma.” 

“Well, Hetty, watch him. Nothing will 
surprise me.” 


Nov. 6th.—I am writing in bed. Our first 
debate took place last night, and if it’s a 
specimen of what all the others will be, I 
must say I don’t mind being one of the 
society, for I never enjoyed anything so in 
my life. 

I’ve very often noticed in this world that 
if you think something is going to be lovely 
and glorious fun and all the rest of it, it falls 
flat and you don’t enjoy it; and wice-versd. 
All yesterday morning I felt most depressed, 
and thought “ Bother this debate to-night. 
I wish I hadn’t joined.” And then, instead 
of hating it, as I expected, I nearly died of 
laughing. 

But I anticipate, as the clergyman says 
when he wants to spin out his sermon, and 
hops to the end, meanders there a bit, and 
then hops back to the beginning. 

As everybody knows, yesterday was the 
5th of November, and Guy Fawkes Day. 
Great preparations were proceeding all day 
at “The Bee-Hive,” Mrs. Ratcliffe’s house, 
just opposite ours. All the houses in Honey 
Road are named to suit the name of the road, 
and all have something to say to bees, hives, 
or honey. There’s the Bee-Hive. ‘There's 
the Queen Bee ; an old maid lives in it, and 
Says it is very unpleasant getting her letters 
addressed, “ Miss Twitchen, The Queen Bee.” 

There’s the “ Busy Bee,” where the greatest 
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scandal-monger in Bluebridge lives, Mrs. 
Hare. Then comes the “ Honey-Pot,” and 
the “ Honey-Comb”; and our house had no 
name at all. The landlord said he found his 
tenants objected to the names he gave and 
liked choosing themselves, and though he 
made no conditions, and would leave it to 
us, he would prefer that we gave it some 
name suitable to all the rest. 

“Now, Hetty,” said Morton, when we 
were taking the house, “ none of your absurd 
and romantic names this time, please. Just 
mind that, for I won’t stand it. The names 
my wife has given to the various houses we’ve 
lived in,” he added to Dr. Slaughter, who 
lives in the Honey-Pot next door, and was 
showing us round (he’s an old Indian friend), 
“have been the bane of my existence and 
made me the laughing-stock of everyone.” 

“IT remember !” said Dr. Slaughter, sooth- 
ingly ; “let’s see—there was ‘Dulce Domun,’ 
your bungalow in the Himalayas. ‘Sweet 
home.’ Ha! ha! You had a lawsuit about 
it, didn’t you, Colonel ?” 

“The hole leaked in every direction,” 
grunted Morton, irritably, “and the roof fell 
in every second day. Of course I had a 
lawsuit—and__ lost. 3ut that didn’t stop 
Hetty. Oh, no. ‘The next bungalow (in 
Lucknow) was ‘ Home at Last,’ and we were 
earthquaked out of it the third night. Then 
came ‘Paradise Lost’ in Jersey; and I 
found my letters addressed ‘Colonel Ardath, 
The Fallen Angel. Paradise Lost.’ (A joke 
of my sister-in-law’s, and the name stuck 
to me.) So mind, Hetty, no tomfoolery 
here. We'll be plain No. 7, Honey Road— 
and nothing more.” 

I have seen Morton in rages, but, good 
heavens, shall I ever forget the scene when, 
while he was a month in Paris, I baptized 
the house “ Where the Bee Sucks” ? 

La was stopping with me, and so was 
mamma, and they love riling Morton, so 
they had egged me on. 

“T am losing all my letters,” said mamma, 
“with this wretched No. 7 of yours, Hetty. 
What’s the good of No. 7, when there’s no 
No. 1, No. 2, or anything? You must give 
your house a name!” 

“Quite true,” said La, “and we'll have 
Miller to paint it on the gate at once. What 
do you say, mamma, to ‘ Honey, my Honey!’ 
and a note of exclamation? ‘That would be 
rather fun. Colonel Ardath—-Honey, my 
Honey !—Honey Road, Bluebridge.” 

“Too much alliteration,” said mamma; “I 
think the ‘ Bee Sting’ would suit the style of 
my son-in-law’s temper.” 
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“Tf I must have a name,” said I, suddenly, 
getting reckless, “ I’ll choose it. And it shall 
be ‘ Where the Bee Sucks, which is pretty, 
and sounds as if we had a lovely garden 
behind.” 

I prefer not to dilate on what happened 
when Morton returned from Paris. On his 
way up from the station, all unconscious, he 
went into a shop to order up a ham, and 
said, “‘ You know my house—send it up.” 

And the grocer replied, “ Yes, sir, ‘Where 
the Bee Sucks,’ sir, isn’t it? Honey Road.” 

Morton, of 
course, thought 
the man had gone 
mad —and_ sent 
for the manager 
and but, as I 
said, I prefer not 
to dilate on this 
theme. 

I cried hard for 
two days and 
nights. And the 
name is still on 
the gate, for 
Morton had to 
give in. Dr. 
Slaughter said he 
wouldn’t answer 
for the conse 
quences unless he 
did. 

To return to 
the debate. Trays 
and trays of buns, 
tarts, sweets, and 
oranges kept pour- 
ing in all day to 
Mrs. Ratcliffe’s 
house. Miss Sin- 
clair, Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe’s sister, told 
us when she ran 
over to borrow a glass dish that “ heaps 
of nice men were coming,” so La and I 
(La is here for a week) immediately deter- 
mined to be the best-looking women in the 
room (which wouldn’t have been any fun 
unless there were men there to notice it), and 
we both dressed in white. Mamma was moved 
to tears at ourappearance. “So lovely,” said 
she, “you do look, my darlings. Almost as 
lovely as I was at your age. Almost, but not 
quite.” 

“Shall we throw everyone else in the 
shade, mamma ?” asked La, anxiously. 

“My child, you w//,” said mamma, as 
earnestly as if exhorting us to some noble 
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action. “ Have no fears, every other woman 
will look a fright.” 

This so cheered us up, that even the dirty 
wet evening failed to depress us as we 
tripped across the mud from “ Where the 
Bee Sucks” to “ The Bee-Hive.” A hum of 
voices inside the Hive announced that the 
Debate was assembling. 

Mamma sailed into Mrs. Ratcliffe’s draw- 
ing-room behind us with a_ triumphant 
glance, as much as to say, “Behold my 
offspring,” and behind her came Morton 
looking very cross, 
and Jim scratching 
his leg, a sure sign 
that he is nervous. 

We were all 
asked to be seated 
in a ring round 
the edge of the 
room (so far things 
looked slow), and 
Mrs. Ratcliffe 
opened the debate 
with a paper on 
“That we learn 
more from our 
children than they 
learn from us.” 

That paper had 
no more to say to 
the subject than 
the man in the 
moon. “A regular 
woman’s debate,” 
grunted Morton, 
as twenty minutes 
passed and we still 
sat wondering 
when the pith of 
the thing was 
coming. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe is 
a dear little bust- 
ling housewife of a woman, with an enor- 
mous husband just home on leave from 
India. Both are inordinately proud of their 
children. And Mrs. Ratcliffe’s sister and 
mother are both nice, too. This is how 
Mrs. Ratcliffe began :— 

“We are here assembled, my dear friends, 
to discuss a most interesting subject. Inter- 
esting to mothers—interesting to fathers— 
interesting to aunts, uncles, .grgndmothers, 
grandfathers, husbands, wives, and interest- 
ing even to those ‘ 

“May I first open a window?” asked 
Morton, who is given to brutal candour. 
“One could cut the air with a knife in here.” 
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“TI really think, Morton,” said mamma, 


“that you are very rude with your interrup- 


tion. I find nothing wrong with the air. 
Nothing whatever !” 

This led to a skirmish, beginning with the 
window and drifting on imperceptibly till it 
arrived at the name of our house, and a leg 
of mutton of mamma’s which Morton threw 
over the khud years ago in the Himalayas, 
and to this day mamma can’t forgive him. 
He found it in her larder, and he took it 
on himself to throw it away. We were not 
married then, and our engagement was all 
but broken off in consequence. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe at last left mamma and 
Morton to fight it out in the corner they sat 
in, and she continued, mamma’s voice now 
and then breaking in at inopportune moments. 

“Children,” read out Mrs. Ratcliffe, “are 
a blessing sent straight from Heaven. Five 
children are mine. My first olive-branch, as 
you all know, is called by the simple and 
touching name of Susan! Susan has had 
every illness known to medical science, and 
yet is not twelve years old ——” 

“ And,” interrupted Mr. Ratcliffe, “ she has 
also had five different diseases quite unknown 
till then to medical men. That dire and fell 
disease, perambulating typhoid, first marked 
our Susan for its own, and had never till then 
been heard of.” 

“What are the symptoms, my dear Mr. 
Ratcliffe?” asked the Old Maid; “excuse 
my asking.” 

“ The patient,” said Mr. Ratcliffe, with an 
air of gloomy triumph, “begins by feeling 
extraordinarily well—light, buoyant, and in 
excellent spirits.” 

“Dear me! Tommy Hallett has been in 
exuberant spirits lately. He put Eno’s fruit 
salt into the little coil of hair on the top of 
my head, and then poured water on it. He 
climbed on to the roof and fell off. He 
poured Aspinall’s enamel down my tabby’s 
throat, where it solidified.” 

“He may be getting it,” said Mr. Rat- 
cliffe, “and again he may not. I have 
known children do these things and never 
develop perambulating typhoid.” 

“To pass from Susan, our first-born,” said 
Mrs. Ratcliffe, “to Phyllis our second. 
Phyllis is a most remarkable child———” 

“The leg was no more gone than I am,’ 
said mamma. 

“T wish you were gone,” murmured Morton. 

“Phyllis we always call a midsummer- 
night’s-dream, and the name suits her—airy, 
fairy, full of gentle, slumbering fancies, warm 
in her affections “ 


, 
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“My kansamah had given eight rupees 
ten annas for it,” said mamma, “and it did 
not smell.” 

“Such is our Phyllis, born one golden 
midsummer eve.” 

Mrs. Ratcliffe’s debate took three-quarters 
of an hour, and when it was over refresh- 
ments were handed round. I may here 
mention that all our debates consisted 
entirely in an account of our different 
children’s doings and sayings. 

After that Morton stood up and read out 
his. It was short but stormy. He said that 
children were the bane of one’s life. When 
you didn’t want them, they came, and upset 
the house, and stopped one travelling and 
seeing the world, and were for ever, out of 
Sheer perversity, wanting food and clothes. 
And when you got old, and did want them, 
to wait on you, and be useful and companion- 
able, they insisted on going out into the 
world and providing for themselves. “I 
don’t wish to be personal,” he concluded, 
having decided to be as personal as he could, 
(and I don’t know if you’ve noticed that 
people always begin like that)—-“I don't 
want to be rude” (and then they tell you you 
have a pimple on your nose). “I don’t 
want to alarm you” (and then you hear that 
your child was last seen walking along the 
ridge of the roof with his small brother on 
his back). “I don’t want to be personal,” 
said Morton, “but as we’re assembled to 
discuss children, I’d be glad, Miss Twitchen, 
if you’d tell that Tommy of yours that so 
sure as I catch him again tying a string to 
my door-knocker at night, and pulling it every 
time I drop asleep, I'll cane him within an 
inch of his life.” 

“Did he really do that, Colonel Ardath ?” 
said Miss Twitchen, all in a twitter. “Excuse 
my asking.” 

“Of course he did it, or I shouldn’t say 
so.” 

“] will reprove him, Colonel Ardath. I 
don’t wish to be fault-finding, but as we are 
discussing these little matters, may I beg— 
humbly beg—that your little sons do xof 
stand at the windows of ‘Where the Bee 
Sucks,’ armed with a garden-syringe, and 
squirt dirty bath-water on to my housemaid 
when she answers the door? It is Aard/y 
polite. Perhaps I am over-fastidious. I was 


brought up so—but I should consider it— 
ahem —well, almost ill-bred.” 

“ That’s how you bring up your children,” 
said Morton to me. 

“My children are no worse than other 


people’s,” 


I replied, indignantly. “Z don’t 
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*** THAT'S HOW YOU BRING UP YOUR CHILDREN,’ SAID MORTON.” 


want to be unpleasant, but Susie and Phyllis 
came to my house while I was in town the 
other day, Mrs. Ratcliffe, and dressed up as 
ghosts with the sheets off my mother’s bed, 
first rubbing them over with phosphorus to 
make them burn blue in the dark——” 

“ And,” finished mamma, ‘“ when their 
game was concluded, they put the sheets on 
again, and I went to bed and blew out the 
light, and lo and behold, my very heart stood 
still! my bed was as a lake of living flames ! 
Dr. Slaughter will tell you that I had a heart- 
attack which lasted twenty minutes.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said Mr. Ratcliffe, 
stiffly, “that my two little girls have been in 
the way; more sorry than I can say.” 

“So am I,” said Mrs. Ratcliffe, “ exceed- 
ingly sorry.” 

“They're all one as bad as the other,” 
said Morton, trying to smooth matters down 
a bit, having started it all himself. 

“Not guife, Colonel Ardath,” said Mr. 
Ratcliffe, severely ; “I have lately lost my 
milkman through your sons. Your second, 
after perusing a book of prairie life I lent 
him, tried lassooing the tradesmen as they 
came for orders here. The milkman was 
caught round the neck, dragged to earth, ten 
quarts of milk ran down the gutters of Honey 


Road, and the man has a mark round his 
neck he will carry for life, and has been 
forced to retire from the dairy business 
through being unable to turn his head.” 

At this point everyone burst out with 


some story or other of what someone 
else’s children had been doing. It was 


now 10.30 p.m., and nothing approaching a 
sensible debate had yet been started. La and 
I were wondering in whispers when and how 
the eight other debates (still unread) were 
going to be disposed of, when a roar as of 
an earthquake shook Honey Road ! 

We all started up and stood still listening. 
And then came another roar, followed by 
loud bangs from overhead, from across the 
road, and, apparently, from every house all 
down Honey Road. 

Then a rush of feet, and 
“ Murder!” “ Fire!” “ Police !” 

Two maid-servants burst into the room 
howling “ Fire!” and we all surged out on to 
Mrs. Ratcliffe’s door-step. 

The night was dark as pitch, but a lurid 
glare lit up Honey Road in all directions, and 
from out of Miss Twitchen’s house, and from 
ours, and from the one we stood in, flames 
and smoke belched forth, a strong smell of 
gunpowder charged the thick, red air, and 


shrieks of 
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through Miss Twitchen’s top windows the 
forms of Tommy and her other charges were 
to be seen dancing about, apparently in 
flames, and shrieking like mad. 

“My children!” cried the Old Maid ; 
“my sacred, sacred charges! Save them, 
Oh, save them !” 
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children had carried out a practical illustra- 
tion of the fact in a pre-conceived Gunpowder 
Plot in each top-floor room of each house in 
the road. 

They had not meant to set fire to anything, 
poor darlings. It was the 5th of November, 


and it was only arranged that as the big 


“WE ALL SURGED OUT ON TO MRS. RATCLIFFE’S DOOR-STEP.” 


To make a long story short, before long 
two fire-engines were in Honey Road, fire- 
escapes at the windows, water spouting high 
as heaven, and volumes of thick yellow 
smoke rolling over the town, till the entire 
population of Bluebridge turned out and our 
road was packed with black heads. 

While we parents had been occupied 
debating on the interesting subject of how 
we learn more from our children than they 
ever learn from us (heavens, how true !), our 


school clock struck eleven each set of fire- 
works was to have the match put to it at 
precisely the same moment, just for the fun 
of ending the debate with a sensation. 

Such trifles as muslin curtains, table- 
cloths, and mantelpiece hangings were over- 
looked in the excitement, and the conse- 
quences were as I have described. 

Thus ended the first debate, with an 
object-lesson to the parents. The second 
debate is not yet settled on. 
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By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


OR many years past leading 

members of the medical pro- 

fession have strongly advocated 

the claims of physical re- 

creation from the hygienic 
== point of view. Do the doctors 
practise what they preach? With a view to 
throwing some light upon this question, I 
have had a series of unprofessional con- 
sultations with representative members of 
“the Faculty” as to their own recreations 
and the physical benefit that has been 
derived from them. 

I first approached Sir William MacCor- 
mac, the eminent sur- 
geon whose name the 
South African War has 
made familiar to all 
our readers. Sir Wil- 
liam was not able to 
give me an interview, 
but sent a letter which, 
presenting a philo- 
sophic view of the sub- 
ject, may well be given 
first place. 

“The best way,” 
wrote Sir William, “to 
secure physical well- 
being is to employ to 
advantage not only 
your body, but your 
mind. The work of 
these two must be co- 
ordinated, for they re- 
act on one another for 
good or for ill. In 
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Sir Michael Foster, M.P., whom I saw one 
morning in the rooms of the Royal Society, 
is, I believe, as well known in the horti- 
cultural as in the medical world. He is an 
enthusiastic amateur gardener, and his col- 
lection of irises is probably unique in this 
country. 

“ Gardening,” he says, “has been my one 
hobby since I was a boy. At Huntingdon 


Grammar School I believe I gave some 
promise as a cricketer, but I did not play 
after I was about sixteen or seventeen, “when 
I began to prepare myself for the medical 
profession. 


When I started in practice in 
Huntingdon I took to 
gardening, as I found 
that this recreation did 
not at all interfere with 
my professional work. 
It was a comparatively 
small garden, but even 
in a small garden you 
can get a good deal 
of exercise and enjoy- 
ment. 

“Year by year the 
pleasures of garden- 
ing have grown upon 
me. I have now about 
two acres at my home 
near Cambridge, and 
if I had nothing else 
to do I believe that 
my garden would give 
me sufficient interest 
in life.” 

“Do you take part 
in the actual manual 








the hurry of life and 
the quest after success 
one or both of these 
desiderata may be neglected, and sooner or 
later ill consequences will follow. Health, 
both of mind and body, is promoted by an 
adequate amount of outdoor exercise, and 
self-restraint and self-control are needful in 
everything, in recreation as in everything 
else besides. The particular form which 
this may take is a matter of inclination. 
I, personally, like golf because it gives 
sufficient and agreeable exercise and is a 


complete mental distraction.” 
Vol. xx.—41. 


SIR WILLIAM MAC CORMAC. 
From a Photo. by Eltiott and Fry. 


work of the garden, 
Sir Michael?” (Sir 
Michael Foster is sixty-four.) 

“Oh, yes. I have made a special hobby 
of the cultivation of the iris ; and, with 
regard to my iris-beds, I do all the work 
from beginning to end, the digging included. 
I do not allow the gardener to touch them 
on any account, apart from watering them. 
I wor chiefly at the week-ends, which I 
generally spend at Ninewells, and when I 
happen to be at home at other times usually 
pass the afternoon in the garden.” 
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From a Photo. by SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, M.P. 


After this statement it is evident that Sir 
Michael Foster, with his well-built figure, 
ruddy complexion, and cheerful manner, is a 
living witness to the hygienic value of garden- 
ing. But it has a drawback from this point 
of view, which the ex-President of the British 
Association proceeds to mention. 

“TI have a constitutional tendency to 
lumbago, and, as I believe doctors generally 
will tell you, gardening is unfavourable to 
lumhago, because it causes one to lean over 
so much.” 

“This is on the debit side—what would 
you put on the credit side of gardening ?” 

“ First, it takes you quite away from every- 
thing else—in the garden you can think only 
of your flowers. It gives a new zest to life 
makes you want to live—and I suppose this 
must be put to the credit side. I carry out 
a good many experiments in hybridizing, and 
some of these experiments cannot come to 
fruition for ten or fifteen years—one becomes 
anxious to live as long to see the results. It 
goes without saying that, unlike some sports, 


[George Newnes, Ltd. 


there is no physiological reason 
why one shouldn’t stick to garden- 
ing all one’s life. It can be enjoyed, 
too, pretty well all the year round 
without the risks to health that 
sports pursued some distance from 
home may involve. If you get wet 
you can go indoors at once and 
change your clothes; if you get 
hot and liable to chill, when no 
longer moving about, you can im- 
mediately take refuge in a warm 
room.” 


Sir Joseph Ewart, M.D., of 
Brighton, had a somewhat novel 
recreation to tell me of when I 
met him one sunny morning in 
Old Steyne Garden. This was 
haymaking and harvesting. 

“TI make a point of going to 
my country home, in Cumberland, 
some time in July and August,” 
he says, “in order that I may take 
my place with the labourers in the 
fields. It is splendid exercise, and 
has the advantage of taking place 
only in fine weather. I put ona 
woollen shirt, take off my coat and 


vest, and work all day among the 


men. I can do as good a day’s 
work as any of the hired hands, 
but” — and Sir Joseph’s eye 
twinkled—“ I have not yet received 
a day’s pay from my brother-in-law, 
who manages the farm.” 

“Tsn’t it rather severe exertion for a 
townsman ?” 

“ Well, you see, it was what I was brought 
up to. My early life was spent in the 
country, and during the summer it was 
always a delight to me to take part in the 
field work. At school we had any amount 
of football—playing it every day during the 
summer—but no cricket. In India—I was 
over twenty-five years, you know, in India— 
I took part occasionally in a cricket match, 
but my regular exercise was horse-riding. 
All one’s exercise has to be taken, of course, 
in the early morning, and riding is about the 
best and most convenient. 

** At one time or another I have also done 
a good deal of fishing. Fishing is a better 
exercise than is often supposed. The good 
angler always stands. He often has to move 
from one spot to another, and the throw of 
the line brings into play the muscles of the 
arms. But fishing is certainly not favourable 
to rheumatism—the best catches are to be 
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SIR JOSEPH EWART, M.D. 
From a Photo. by T. Donovan & Son, Brighton. 


obtained, of course, after heavy rain—and for 
this reason I have not done much in recent 
years, although there are one or two good 
streams near Brighton, and some excellent 
cod is to be caught a mile or two from my 
Cumberland home.” 

“Haymaking and harvesting can be in- 
dulged in only during two or three months. 
What is your all-the-year-round exercise in 
Brighton, Sir Joseph ?” 

“Walking. Walking as a recreation has 
gone out of favour since cycling came in, but 
I feel sure that its popularity will revive. 
There is nothing to beat walking, in my 
opinion, from the health point of view, 
especially in the early morning. At this time 
of the year I am always up by half-past five, 
and after a cup of tea and a biscuit have a 
ramble of three or four miles over the 
downs. Nothing could be more enjoyable 
and exhilarating.” 

“ And in winter ?” 

“Well, in winter I am not out so early— 
never before it is light. But if the weather is 
reasonably fine I have my walk all the same. 
My recreation, you see, in this way does not 
interfere with my day’s work. On the other 
hand, if I played golf, for instance, I should 
often give up the best part of a day to the 
sport without getting more physical benefit 
from it than from my regular morning walk.” 

Reverting to the subject of his agricultural 
recreations, Sir Joseph reminded me that 
machinery had much reduced the labour of 
both harvesting and haymaking. It was not 
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an unusual thing for townsmen in the North 
of England to go out into the country and 
take part in these rural labours for sheer fun 
and enjoyment, and he did not see why the 
practice should not become general through- 
out the kingdom. The impression of “ fit- 
ness” which Sir Joseph Ewart gives, at the 
age of sixty-nine, and after his arduous 
Indian life, would certainly commend the 
suggestion. Sir Joseph, like most Anglo- 
Indians in England, has suffered occa- 
sionally from the after-effects of malaria, 
and as an authority on this subject his 
professional judgment is in much request, I 
believe, among returned Civil servants, Army 
officers, etc., and their families. 


Dr. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., who combines 
a consulting practice at Cambridge with the 
Professorship of Physic in the University, is 
an enthusiastic member of the Alpine Club. 

“For twenty-three years,” he tells me in 
the study of “St. Radegund’s,” Chaucer 
Road, “with only one exception, I had a 
month’s climbing in Switzerland. But about 
ten years ago circumstances brought my 
Alpine career to a close. I fancied I was 


getting too old, and also a little too stout for 
climbing—on my last visit I found that I 
was obliged sometimes to ask for a helping 


PROFESSOR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 
From a Photograph. 
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hand, and so I thought it was time to give 
up. 4 might not have given it up all the 
same but for the death of an old frend and 
holiday companion—Kennedy, one of the 
best half-dozen climbers of his time, under 
whose tutelage I did my first climbs when I 
was about thirty.” 

“ Did you find that this month in Switzer- 
land set you up for the year?” 

“Oh, I generally managed to get a week 
on the Westmorland and Cumberland 
mountains at Christmas and Easter. But 
except for these holidays my profession left 
me no leisure for physical recreation. This 
is the great advantage of Switzerland to a 
man who ordinarily has no time for day-to- 
day exercise—it furnishes him with a reserve 
of health and vigour as no other holiday does. 
Of course, a doctor’s life is not so sedentary 
as that of some other professional men, such 
as barristers and solicitors ; but I remember 
that in the exceptional year I spoke of I 
missed my Alpine holiday very much. I 
believe it took me two or three years to 
recover arrears, so to speak. 

“Of course, the Alps are not equally 
beneficial to everybody. If you wish to get 


real physical good out of the exercise and the 
air, unequalled, as I believe, for its hygienic 


qualities, you must use some amount of 
knowledge and prudence. For instance, it is 
a common thing for people to start out early 
in the morning, do a long day’s climbing on 
very little food, and then return famished to 
a heavy fable a’hite 


night, but during the day ‘no alcohol’ is, I 
am sure, the best rule.” 

As Professor Allbutt’s words a_ few 
moments later suggested, there is enough 
intoxication in the air itself on the Swiss 
mountains. 

“What has taken the place of Alpine 
climbing in your life, Professor Allbutt ? ” 

“ Nothing could take the place of it—no 
other recreation has the same intoxicating 
joy. But during the last ten years I have 
got my physical exercise mainly from cycling. 
I ride every day to and from the town, and 
occasionally take a few hours’ run into the 
country around Cambridge, which is excep- 
tionally good for cycling. During my 
holidays I have taken several short tours, 
doing probably forty miles a day on an 
average, but stopping e” roufe a good deal 
whenever there was anything interesting to 
be seen. I have not yet taken my machine 
abroad with me, but I should much like to 
have a run through Normandy.” 

“And you have a very good opinion of 
cycling from the hygienic point of view ?” 

“Yes, I have. As you may suppose, 
Cambridge is a great place for cycling, and I 
have come across only one case in which it 
was productive of harm—a young man of 
rather delicate physique who had heart weak- 
ness. He used to take long rides every 
Saturday with his wife, a young and healthy 
woman, who probably set the pace. I had to 
veto these rides, and now he is much better 

and able to use his 





with deplorable results. 
My rule, on a climb, is 
to eat little and often 
—filling my pocket 
with biscuits, choco- 
lates, and raisins, taking 
a moderate meal at 
night, and fully satisfy- 
ing the appetite en- 
gendered by the day’s 
exercise at breakfast on 
the following morning. 
Although I am not a 
teetotaler, I never 
touch alcohol whilst 
climbing, and ! have 
beaten men of superior 
physique, simply be- 
cause they had taken 
a small glass of cherry 
brandy. You may take 
your glass of whisky or 





machine again for short 
distances. Of course, 
with all sports involv- 
ing long strain there 
is the same risk. In 
cricket or football the 
strain may be severe, 
but is not prolonged, 
whilst rowing may be 
said to occupy an in- 
termediate position in 
this respect. But I 
don’t think cycling is 
such a good recreation 
for young men, because 
there is practically no 
element of physical 
danger about it, and it is 
physical danger in their 
sport which develops 
the courage of men.” 








champagne, as_ usual, 
after your return at 
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From a Photo. by Bassano, Old Bond Street, W. 


Sir Charles Came- 
ron, Bart., “4.P., with 
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whom I had a talk as we paced the terrace 
of the House of Commons for ten minutes 
one afternoon, takes a catholic view of sports. 
“ All sports are good,” he declared, “ if taken 
in moderation. There is no doubt that some 
amount of physical harm is done nowadays 
by excess.” His own sports, Sir Charles had 
previously informed me by letter, are riding, 
cycling, and driving, this order indicating his 
degree of preference. 

“T am very fond of riding, but my horse, 
a fine Arab, has become too old to carry me, 
and it is rather difficult to get accustomed to 
a new steed. The consequence is that I now 
cycle a good deal, although I did not mount 
a machine until five or six years ago. As 
regards driving — it can be regarded, of 
course, only as an adjunct to other physical 
exercise. It gives you the fresh air and 
exercises your arms a 
little. I have had a little 
shooting, but do not 
consider myself a shot ; 
and at school (at St. 
Andrews) I played golf 
a little, but have never 
taken to the game since.” 

I asked Sir Charles, 
who is sixty-four, what 
he considered his maxi- 
mum cycling run, having 
regard to physical benefit. 

“ From thirty to thirty- 
five miles,” he replied. 
“But this is largely a 
question of training ; the 
mistake which most 
people make with regard 
to all sports is to attempt 
too much when they are 
not in training. A man 
who is in good training 
can do with impunity what at another time 
might entail serious injury. In cycling the 
great thing is to have a fairly clear, dry road 

the run I usually take when in town is to 
Richmond and back. As you suggest, 
riding through crowded London streets, 
especially when the road is muddy, must 
often involve some amount of tension and 
nervous strain. 

“TI can get a good deal of exercise, you 
know,” Sir Charles remarks, as we return to 
the House, “walking up and down the 
terrace.” 


Another well-known Parliamentary medico, 
Dr. Robert Farquharson, the member for 
West Aberdeenshire, is credited by the bio- 


DR. FARQUHARSON, 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Limited. 
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graphical dictionaries with one recreation, viz., 
shooting. After a few minutes’ conversation 
with him, however, at his house in Bayswater, 
I found that he could speak from personal 
experience of several exercises, although, as 
he admitted, the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment during his life had been derived from 
his gun. This might well be, considering 
that the doctor had the exceptional good 
fortune—for a professional man—to inherit 
about 16,000 acres in the county of Aberdeen. 

“ Shooting,” said Dr. Farquharson, who 
has been a surgeon in the Coldstream 
Guards, and is now a member of the staff at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, “is the one 
sport I have had all my life—I have handled 
a gun since boyhood. At school we had 
none of the games that are now so univers- 
ally played. ‘The Edinburgh Academy, which 
I attended, had not even 
a playground at that 
time—only a room with 
sanded floor for such 
recreation as could be 
obtained. Consequently 
I never learned to play 
football or cricket, and 
had really no physical 
exercise beyond walking 
to and from the school. 
But I had the shooting 
during my holidays in 
the country.” 

“And you've had it 
every year since ?” 

“Ves. I don’t think 
I have missed a season 
on the moors. Shooting 
gives you plenty of walk- 
ing, without any feeling 
of fatigue, and usually in 
pure, bracing air. ‘True, 
it is not an all-the-year-round sport, but 
in one form or other it can be obtained 
from August to December. I suppose it is 
cruel—especially in the case of poor shots 
—and I am not hypocritical enough to 
plead that but for sport some species would 
become extinct. You have, perhaps, read 
Professor Freeman’s book on ‘The Morality 
of Field Sports.’ Well, it seems to me that 
the only reply which can be made is some- 
what similar to that which is made in regard 
to drink. Three men went into a public- 
house, one declaring that he wanted some 
whisky because he was cold, the second 
because he was wet, whilst the third frankly 
admitted that he wanted it because he 
liked it. We shoot because we like it. 





“At any rate, I know nothing which can 
be urged against shooting as a sport from the 
hygienic point of view. I tried cycling some 
years ago, but soon gave it up. It seems to 
me that once a man learns to cycle he never 
walks afterwards if he can help it ; and as for 
his enjoying the scenery, every cyclist I pass 
on a country road has his head bent down 
and his attention concentrated on the road 
before him.” 

“You believe in walking, Dr. Farquharson ?” 

“ Yes, I try to get some every day even in 
London, frequently walking from here to the 
House of Commons. And unlike most 
people, who say that they must have an 
‘object’ before them, I can walk for the 
sake of walking, enjoying the mere physical 
exercise. But in London I find three or 
four miles every day ample—it is a mistake 
to walk in London, with the noise and the 
traffic, as you would in the country. I have 
recently taken up golf, and that will give me 
plenty of walking during the time of the year 
when I am in London. Golf is a fine game 
for exercising all the limbs 
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fond of roller-skating, too, when this came 
into vogue a few years ago, and apart from 
the hard knocks to which one was liable in 
falling I found it a most beneficial exercise. 
But, of course, roller-skating is now almost 
entirely out of fashion. 

“T’ll tell you of another exercise which I 
consider to be excellent from a physical 
point of view—and that is dancing. I am 
convinced that people who dance have a 
better carriage and are much less liable to 
slip or fall than those who do not. In the 
country, at family parties and so forth, I 
occasionally dance still. In town there is 
not usually the same space for dancing, and, 
of course, only the younger men are in 
demand for balls—although I am told that 
young men nowadays won’t dance.” 

Dr. Farquharson was for some years medical 
officer at Rugby School, and the rest of our 
conversation had reference to his experience 
of the school sports in that capacity. It was 
his belief that football, as played at Rugby, 
was less “ferocious” than it looked, although 





and bringing out the chest, 
but of course I have started 
it too late in life to do 
much with it. However, 
I find that I am not the 
only duffer at the game, 
and I managed to beat 
an ex-Cabinet Minister on 
the links at Mitcham the 
other day. On the other 
hand, I am now too old 
for lawn tennis, of which 
I was rather fond at one 
time. As a rule I don’t 
think tennis should be 
played much after forty- 
degeneracy has then set in, 
and one’s muscles are 
becoming too stiff for the 
game to be advantageously 
played. 

“Before I became a 
member of the House of 
Commons,” continued Dr. 
Farquharson, “I kept a 
hunter at Leighton Buzzard 
and occasionally had a day 
with the hounds. But 
although I enjoyed hunt- 
ing, I don’t think I got 
enough benefit out of it 
to justify the expense—for 
hunting, of course, is very 


expensive. I was rather = froma) 


SIR CHARLES GAGE-BROWN, WITH HIS FAMILY. 
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he remembers seeing the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, then the head master, narrowly 
escape serious injury as the result of the 
violent excitement of the game. 


“ Athletics of any kind have had a very 
small part in my life,” Sir Charles Gage- 
Brown, of Sloane Street, who was for many 
years consulting physician to the Colonial 
Office, states in reply to my question. “I 
am seventy-four and in excellent health,” he 
continues ; “at the same time I would not 
say a word in depreciation of physical recrea- 
tion. In my case I doubtless owe a good 
deal of my vigour to parentage. My father, 
who was a commander in the Royal Navy, 
lived to over eighty, whilst 
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be different. But, as I have told you, I was 
apprenticed at the early age of fifteen, and 
owing to an influenza epidemic in London 
I got into busy practice immediately after 
leaving King’s College Hospital. But 
although I cannot say much from my own 
personal experience, I do not think that the 
value of physical recreation is overrated, 
although outdoor sports may be overdone.” 


Sir Peter Eade, one of the best-known 
physicians out of London, had a somewhat 
similar story to tell me when I ran down to 
Norwich to see him in his old-fashioned 
house in St. Giles’s Street. 

“Tn early life I did pretty well everything, 

although I don’t think I 





my mother died at the 
age of ror.” 

As Sir Charles spoke 
he turned to portraits of 
both his parents in his 
consulting-room. “ This 
was the secret of my 
mother’s long and happy 
life,” he said, pointing to 
a ball of wool which lay 
on the old lady’s lap. 
“She was always occu- 
pied. 

“As a boy I used to 
play cricket, and I had 
my own boat in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard. But 
since I was apprenticed 
—lads were ‘apprenticed’ 





excelled in anything— 
cricket, football, rowing, 
fishing, riding, and so on. 
But when I got into 
practice I found it neces- 
sary to give all my time 
to my profession. A 
practice which takes you 
all over the county of 
Norfolk is, as you sug- 
gest, rather different from 
that of a specialist in 
Harley Street. Of course, 
there is plenty of travel- 
ling, by road as well as 
by rail ; but I can hardly 
regard this as recreation, 
seeing that one never 
knows what sort of case 





to the medical profession 
in those days—at the age 
of fifteen I have never 
had leisure for any regular outdoor recreation. 
For many years I had five hours’ driving 
daily—calling upon my patients—and that 
counted for a good deal in the way of fresh 
air, atany rate. If I had had more leisure I 
should like to have given it to geology and 
archeology. As it is, all I have been able to 
do is to explore a few districts, such as that 
of Charmouth, exceptionally interesting in 
geology, and visit from time to time cathedral 
towns and other old places for archeological 
study. I now spend a good part of each 
summer at some rural spot, studying bird 
and animal life and Nature generally—last 
year, for instance, I took a house in Kent, and 
the year before that I went into Northampton- 
shire. So, you see, I have never found 
myself in the groove for much outdoor sport. 
Nowadays, when young men prepare for the 
medical profession in a different way, it might 


SIR PETER EADE. 
From a Photo. by Albert E. Uoe, Norwich. 


may await one at the 
end of the journey. 
“When I retire from 
the active exercise of my profession—I am 
now seventy-five, and intend to do so in 
the course of a year or so—I shall probably 
take up cycling. Inthe meantime I find 


my only recreation in my garden. Would 
you like to see it ?” 
And Sir Peter Eade leads me into a 


delightfully old-fash:oned pleasaunce, such as 
one would expect to find behind these 
venerable residences in St. Giles’s Street. 

*T don’t do any of the hard work, I must 
confess. But I rake and hoe and clip and 
prune at odd intervals of leisure, and find 
constant pleasure in watching the habits 
of insects and birds as far as they can be 
observed in this garden. Occasionally I get 
a day’s fishing, although fishing in this part 
of the country does not give you much 
exercise, unlike that of Scotland and the 
North of England.” 
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In municipal Norwich, I may add, Sir 
Peter Eade has always been a staunch 
advocate of physical recreation, and it is 
largely owing to his efforts, I am assured, 
that the city is now so well furnished with 
open spaces and playing-fields. 


There is a minority in the medical pro- 
féssion who are somewhat sceptical as to the 
hygienic value of all this indulgence in 
physical exercise which is so marked a 
feature in the social life of our time. Of 
these, Mr. R. Brudenell Carter, the eminent 
ophthalmic surgeon, may well stand as a 
representative in concluding this article. 

“My physical recreations,” wrote Mr. 
Carter to me, “are like the snakes in Ice- 
land. Nature has endowed me with an in- 
exhaustible capacity for doing nothing. I 
never go out when I can stay at home, never 
stand up when I can sit down, never walk 
when I can ride.” 

Mr. Carter somewhat modified this negative 
attitude, however, when I saw him a few days 
later in his Harley Street consulting-room. 

“As a boy,” he told me, “I played 
cricket, and when I was in general practice 
I kept four horses going. But this was a 
matter of necessity, rather than of choice. I 
had a large country practice, and I could 
best cover the ground on horseback. To-day 
my only exercise is to walk in the morning 
from my house on Clapham Common to 
Clapham Station—about three-quarters of a 
mile. I drive home. Ever since I éettled 
in London—about thirty-three years ago—I 
have had no more exercise than this.” 

“ And you don’t consider that your health 
has suffered from the fact ?” 

* Well, I am now seventy-two, and I can 
lift a concave glass—full to the brim—from 
the table to my mouth without spilling a 
drop. In my opinion the hygienic value of 
athletics is chiefly a matter of food. People 
of sedentary habits continually eat too much, 
and find that they must counteract the effect 
of doing so by some form of violent exercise. 
Sportsmen, for instance, who hunt and shoot 
during the autumn and winter, have the same 
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heavy meals—it is largely a matter of social 
convention, of course—in the summer with- 
out any similar exercise, and in consequence 
find that they must spend a few weeks at 
Homburg or Baden-Baden. When I came 
to London and began to lead my present 
sedentary life—receiving patients here and 
writing a good deal at home—I soon found 
that I could not advantageously continue my 
country habits, and so reduced my food to 
the smallest amount required for the sus- 
tenance of life. I made no change in the 
kind of food—I am not an advocate of fancy 
diets.” 

“ But don’t you think, Mr. Carter, that in 
giving pleasure physical exercise may be 
beneficial to the health ?” 

“Of course, there is that aspect of the 
subject to be considered. But I don’t know 
that this much can be said in favour of some 
popular recreations. Take the case of the 
most popular sport of the day—cycling. I 
have never tried it—the bicycle came into 
fashion too late for me—but nothing will per- 
suade me that young men can get any 
physical good from tearing along a road, 
half doubled up, until they become hot and 
exhausted. 

“ For my own part, I am happiest sitting 
in my library with a book, and on Sundays I 
enjoy staying in the house all day. Of 
course I get plenty of fresh air—I am 
strongly in favour of fresh air ; and the best 
thing which can be said in favour of most 
sports is that it takes people into fresh air. 
At the same time, I don’t think I am of 
an indolent disposition. When I am going 
anywhere I go briskly, and I have no 
patience with people who dawdle.” 

Mr. Brudenell Carter, it may be of interest 
to add, is the son of an officer in the Army, 
and himself saw something of active service 
as a staff surgeon during the Crimean War. 
To-day, although not particularly muscular 
and somewhat pale in features, he gives you 
the impression of what he is—a quick and 
energetic worker in a profession calling for 
the finest nerves and the highest mental 
qualities. 




















By CARLTON DAweE. 


4Y acquaintance with the coffin- 
maker of Hangchow was 
necessarily brief, but in that 
time it attained a singular 
development. 

I had not had a holiday for 
five years, my Imperial Master, the Son of 
Heaven, to whom I had once rendered an 
important service, deeming my presence at 
Pekin, where I was connected with the 
secret service bureau, a necessary adjunct to 
his well-being. How I, an Englishman, 
came to hold such a position is a matter 
I need not enter into here; but I may add 
that I spoke Chinese fluently, and that I 
was favoured with a dark, Oriental cast of 
countenance which enabled me to pass as 
a Chinaman without arousing the least 
suspicion. 

Well, the holiday being granted, I deter- 
mined to go as far south as Hong Kong, 
there to spend a few weeks with some 
relatives ; but on the way down I put into 
Hangchow to call on my old friend, Chi-li- 
Ling, the Governor of Che-Kiang. He and 
I, before he received his great appointment, 
had studied together in the capital, and 
when at length fortune came his way, and he 
departed for his honourable office, he begged 
of me not to forget old friends. I promised, 
but a long time passed before I was able to 
avail myself of his hospitality. 

I found him apparently well in health, and 
yet obviously weighted with the cares of 
office. Indeed, his two years of governor- 
ship of an important province had added 
quite ten years to his appearance. Before 
he took up this appointment he was a sleek, 
good-natured, healthy-looking man; now he 
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was thin, weary, and careworn. Most men 
grow fat in office: Chi’s responsibilities had 
a contrary effect on him. And this you may 
read as best suits your inclination. All the 
same, when an honest man undertakes a 
great responsibility it causes him many a 
sleepless night. 

I rallied him in a grandly serious way, not 
forgetting the deference due to a man of his 
exalted rank ; for between Chi, the expectant 
office-holder, and Chi, the Governor of Che- 
Kiang, there was a world of difference. And 
yet he had not found his position such an 
unmixed blessing that he could forget the 
common fact that he was only a human 
being like the millions about him: one petty 
little human creature in whom was invested 
an almost god-like authority, an authority 
answerable only to the greater gods at 
Pekin. After dinner, when, thanks to a 
good meal, his face seemed to reflect a 
happier mood, he admitted as much. The 
realization of his hopes had not brought 
with it those blessings of which he had so 
fondly dreamed. 

“And yet once it seemed all that was 
necessary to make your life supremely 
happy.” 

He sighed as he blew a great cloud of 
smoke to the ceiling. 

“ Ah, my friend,” he said, “it might be 
something to be great independently ; but 
to be great on sufferance irritates the soul of 
an honest man.” 

“Come, come,” I replied. “ Do you not 
overstate the case? Even the Emperor him- 
self is answerable to I was going to 
say “the people,” but I continued “ to God.” 

He smiled ever so slightly, this wary Chi, 
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and took another long pull at his ch=root. 
No doubt, before he went to Court, he, too, 
had had his moments of Emperor-worship. 
Alas, for the years and the beliefs they shatter. 

“The Emperor,” he murmured, 
loyally, “is all wisdom. It is the 
vermin about him who poison his 
august ears,” 

“Well, and what then? 
they not seek to vilify every 
man, these contemptible 
vermin? If the Emperor 
gave ear to their slanders 
there is no man in this 
country whom he could in- 
trust with a responsible post.” 

“ But I greatly fear,” said 
Chi, “that he is beginning 
to listen.” 

This was bad. Once an 
official was “ suspect ” it went 
hard with his enemies if he 
was not soon deprived of 
office. 

“T am sorry, my friend. 
I wish I could help you.” 

He stared above him, 
watching the smoke die fan- 
tastically on the ceiling, his eyes 
reflecting the serious thoughts 
that lay behind them. Then sud- 
denly he sat upright and looked 
at me. My words had not fallen 
on unheeding ears. 

“I believe you can—if you will. 

“Have you so little faith in 
my friendship ?” 

“Forgive me, Clandon. 
Governor of Che-Kiang I 
now I have none.” 

“I am your Excellency’s obedient servant,” 
I replied, bowing with mock haughtiness. 

“No, no,” he said, with a smile. “ You 
want nothing from the Governor of Che- 
Kiang.” 

“ Pardon me, but I do.” 

“ Well, what can he do for you ?” 

“ Give me his friendship.” 

“ He gave it long ago—though you are a 
foreign devil.” 

“That is my misfortune. 
how can I help my friend ?” 

“No doubt you fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties of a post like mine. To keep the 
people contented would seem work enough 
for one man, but to control the authorities at 
Pekin as well is a problem somewhat difficult 
to solve. Well, we all solve it, more or less 
satisfactorily ; I have the misfortune to stand 


Do 
great 


” 


Before I became 
had many friends, 


But, tell me, 


> 
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in the latter category.” I began to condole 
with him, but he cut me short. “ There is 
no crime imputed to me, no mismanagement 
of the funds, no charge of extortion ; yet the 
vermin at Pekin are assuredly 
working my ruin.” 

“* And the cause ?” 


THE EMPEROR, HE MURMURED, ‘IS ALL wWIspoM.’” 


“T will tell you. For nearly a year now, 
varied at long or short intervals, a series of 
mysterious disappearances has been going 
on in our city. ‘The first one occurred some 
nine or ten months ago. Fu, the eldest son 
of Wang-Leh, the banker, suddenly dis- 
appeared, and nothing has been heard of 
him since. Inquiries disclosed the fact that, 
like many rich young men, he had swerved 
from the rigid paths of morality, and had 
taken up with other young men equally 
reprehensible. It also transpired that he 
had stolen largely from his father’s chest, and 
that he was believed to have gambled it all 
away. Well, of course they came to us, and 
we set the law working in the usual official 
channel, but never the slightest trace of Fu 
have we been able to discover. 

“ A month after, the son of the great tea 
merchant, Chang-Si, disappeared in a similar 
manner. Again we set the law working in 
the usual official channel, but to our great 
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chagrin discovered no clue whatever. Within 
the next two months four more of our wealthy 
young men disappeared, while within the last 
three months there have been no fewer than 
five disappearances of a similar character.” 

“ And you have no trace of them ?” 

“None whatever — beyond the fact that we 
know they. were all more or less bitten by the 
gambling spider.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“It has come to us in many ways, but I 
do not attach much importance to it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have had all the gaming estab- 
lishments under the strictest surveillance for 
some months now, 
and I know that 
not one of these 
young men_ had 
been near any of 
the houses on the 
night of his disap- 
pearance.” 

“ You take it for 
granted that they 
have not left the 
city ?” 


“It would be 


impossible for all 


of them to leave 
without my know- 
gcse. I have even 

e junks searched 
before they put to 


believe 
you are faithfully 
served ?” 

“So firmly that 
even you, old 
doubter that you 
are, cannot shake 
that belief.” 

“ Heaven forbid. 
You are likewise 
sure that these young men were bitten by 
the gambling spider ? ” 

“ Absolutely certain.” 

“Then our first movement is obvious.” 

Chi looked at me and his eyes beamed. 

“My friend, you are a wonderful man. 
You have made a great discovery ?” 

“On the contrary, I am_ exceedingly 
puzzled.” 

He showed his disappointment in the 
most unmistakable manner. 

“ My friend will explain what he means by 
our first movement being obvious.” 

“Certainly. Since they did not frequent 


“ UNFORTUNATELY FOR ME ALL THESE YOUNG MEN WERE 
WEALTHY.” 
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any of the well-known or suspected hoffses, 
we must find out which they did visit.” 

Chi smiled almost superciliously. 

“Tam under the impression that I even 
thought of that.” 

“ And what did you do?” 

“IT set the law in motion, but discovered 
nothing.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Well, nothing of any importance.” 

“These young men never dropped a hint 
as to where they played ?” 

“T know of none.” 

“You have closely 
relatives ?” 


questioned _ their 

* Closely.” 

“A most un- 
promising busi- 
ness.” 

“ Most,” he re- 
peated, dolefully. 
“ Unfortunately for 
me, all these young 
men were wealthy. 
Of course I kept 
the affair under as 
long as I could, 
but the relatives 
have at last taken 
the liberty of for- 
warding a petition 
to Pekin.” 

“And your /riends 
are moving in the 
matter ?” 

He smiled grimly. 
“Te.” 

Poor Chi! It 
was not well for 
him that the story 
of his incompe- 
tence should have 
reached the capital. 
There were many 
superior adminis- 
trators waiting for his exalted post. 

“ My friend,” said I, “this is undoubtedly 
a singularly interesting problem ; but, between 
ourselves, I see no reason why it should not 
be solved.” 

“Then you have an idea?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Perhaps I have many. 
bed and let them mature.” 

I had sufficient faith in Chi’s intelligence 
to warrant the belief that he had gone 
thoroughly to work in his official way. 
Taking this for granted, also the fact that the 
young men were gamblers, there remained 


I think I'll go to 
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the question—where did they gamble? As 
they never approached any of the suspected 
houses, it was obvious that they met in 
secret. Where was this secret meeting-place ? 
The next morning I donned my Chinese 
dress, and with a few skilfel touches added a 
good ten years to my face. Then I stole 
quietly down to the breakfast-room and 
patiently awaited the arival of the Governor. 
Occasionally I heard his voice as he sharply 
addressed his secretaries, and I knew that he 
was knee-deep in business. But presently I 
heard him rise and come towards the door, 
and when he saw me his brows clouded with 
annoyance. 
“Your business, sir?” he asked, sharply. 
“Is with his Excellency the 
Governor, Chi-li-Ling.” 
“ This is not his Excellency’s 
business room—nor hour,” he 
added, stiffly, pointing towards 
the door. 
“That is nothing to 
me,” I answered, coolly. 
“Who are you that pre- 


sume to speak as one in 
authority ?” 

“ His Excellency Chi-li- 
Ling,” he answered, think- 


ing the name would para- 
lyze me. 

“And I am his Excel- 
lency’s very good friend, 
Edward Clandon, the 
foreign devil,” and I 
laughed loudly in my 
natural voice — if I 
might be said to have a 
natural voice. 

He came close to me 
and peered into my face. 

“So it is,” he said. 
“T know the eyes. But 
it’s marvellous, marvel- 
lous!” ‘Then he looked 
at me attentively, and 
a close examination 
discovered some infini- 
tesimal flaws; but to 
the unsuspecting I was 
really what I seemed. 

I was rather proud of this test, for Chi 
was a shrewd man and knew me well, so I 
went out into the streets, buoyant : within me 
was a presentiment of good fortune. Count- 
less strange places I visited. I made many 
inquiries among all sorts and conditions of 
men. Some led me on with false hopes, 
other curled up and looked mysterious when- 


“I WAS RETURNING 
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ever I broached the subject. One had heard 
of a secret gambling-place where rich men 
went and played fan-tan for large sums, 
while another even directed me there. Need- 
less to say my patience and my energy were 
exhausted in the vain search, and I was 
returning disconsolately to my starting-place, 
ready to admit that the problem was more 
difficult than ever, when something happened 
which gave a fresh zest to my endeavours. 
Aimlessly wandering along the street, I 
loitered for a moment to inspect the wares in 
an adjacent window, and as I did so two 
men met in the roadway beside me and at 
once indulged in the usual felicitations. As 
they spoke well, and were evidently of the 





DISCONSOLATELY. 


better class, I stole a look at them out of 
the corner of my eye; upon perceiving 
which one said to the other, “I am in a 
great hurry now, but I will see you to-night 
at the coffin-maker’s.” 

“ Agreed,” was the reply, and then he who 
had spoken first bowed and walked swiftly 
away. 
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The other surveyed me somewhat inso- 
lently, L thought, and then he too turned 
upon his heel. He was rather a good- 
looking young fellow, with the flushed face 
of the immoderate liver. His friend seemed 
a gentleman of similar proclivities. 

I watched him out of sight: watched him 
as one watches the sea, the sun, the sky— 
that is, with no particular object, and yet 
with a vague, indefinite interest. Then I 
went slowly after him, repeating to myself, 
“T will see you at the coffin-maker’s.” At 
first the words were without significance : 
then they seemed rather comic: then their 
singularity struck me. Suddenly the young 
man with the flushed face became intensely 
interesting. Why should two young gentle- 
men meet at night at a coffin-maker’s ? 

The query urged me forward at a rapid 
pace, but when I reached the turning down 
which he had disappeared there was neither 
sight nor sign of him. Cursing my own 


stupidity I hurried forward, and, arriving at 
the end of the street, I stood for a moment 
undecided whether to turn to the right or to 
the left. On the right an alley-way presented 
itself ; on the left the street was wider, and I 
knew that presently it debouched upon one 
of the main thoroughfares. 


Which should 
I take ? 

Fortunately I was not called upon for a 
speculative decision, for at that moment, 
upon looking up the alley-way, I saw the 
young man with the flushed face emerge 
from a door and come towards me. Thinking 
I might be recognised, I moved. to the other 
side of the road and glued my face to a 
window ; but he came swaggering along as 
though totally oblivious of the existence of 
anything but his own sublime personality. 
To follow such a man was a task requiring 
neither cleverness nor caution. I saw him 
enter an eating-house, and there I left him, 
doubting not that I might still expect to find 
him there within the hour. 

Then I made all haste back to the alley- 
way, and having mentally marked the door 
from which the young man had emerged, I 
went straight towards it. Judge of my sur- 
prise, I might almost say my amazement, 
when I saw that the shop was a coffin-maker’s. 
On the doorpost was a printed placard which 
notified to all and sundry that Wing Lee’s 
coffins were the cheapest and best on the 
market, and that all orders were executed 
with care and dispatch. 

I at once made my way towards the door, 
and stopping, hesitant, upon the threshold, 
peered in. At a bench, planing the corners 
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of an ominous-looking plank, was a brawny 
Chinaman stripped to the buff, while besid 
him stood a putty-complexioned little man 
whose dress and manner bespoke the master. 
Advancing into the shop I inquired if Mr. 
Wing Lee was in. 

“T am Mr. Wing Lee,” said the little man. 

I bowed solemnly. It was an honour to 
meet the man whose coffins were the best on 
the market. 

“To what do I owe the honour of your 
excellency’s condescension ?” asked he. 

“ Your honourable coffins are acquiring an 
exceptional renown,” I answered. “I 
wondered if you could spare your. valuable 
time by taking an unworthy order.” 

“T fear that my contemptible coffins are 
unfit to imclose the exalted bones of your 
illustrious: ancestors.” 

“ For him that shall inclose them fittingly 
there shall be laid up ten thousand merits in 
Heaven.” 

“T am your excellency’s idiotic slave.” 

It may be taken for granted that I was not 
unmindful of the presence of Mr. Wing Lee. 
Indeed, my scrutiny of him was only equalled 
by his scrutiny of me. So concentrated and 
fiery was the look of his deep-set eyes that, 
in order to avoid suspicion, I had to turn 
aside. But even while my eyes were wander- 
ing round the shop [ knew that his gaze was 
concentrated upon me. 

Professing that money was no object, and 
also an entire ignorance of any knowledge ot 
coffins, I asked him if he had any in stock, 
and he immediately led me through the shop 
to a little room at the back, the walls of 
which were lined with gruesome shapes. 

“Here,” said he, “are a few of my con- 
temptible coffins. Would your excellency 
prefer the plain polished wood, or the white 
or the black cloth covering? Your excellency 
must understand that the cloth but conceals 
the poverty of the wood.” 

“Precisely so. ‘The person to whom I am 
going to present the coffin, a relative of mine, 
is a high official. You will see that I do not 
outrage his susceptibilities.” 

“Your excellency understands. that it is 
but a question of money ?” 

“Name your own price, and do the work 
in your own honourable style. By the way, 
is this the whole of your stock ?” 

“Not the whole, your excellency, but the 
gems of my collection.” 

“Well,” said I, looking round, “ where are 
the others?” 

He grinned rather curiously as he replied, 
“Beneath your excellency’s illustrious feet.” 
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“YOUR EXCELLENCY UNDERSTANDS THAT IT IS BUT A QUESTION 
” 


OF MONEY. 


I stepped back, an unaccountable shudder 
sweeping through me. ‘The little wretch saw 
the movement and smiled. 

** May I see them?” 

“Tt is but a dark cellar, your excellency. 
There is nothing to see.” 

“Very well. You know what I want! 
When will you have it ready for me?” 

“In a week, excellency.” 

“That will do nicely. I suppose you are 
to be found here at all hours?” 

*“ At all hours, excellency.” 

“ Then I will look in whenever I happen 
to pass.” 

With that I took leave of him, giving him 
the address of one of the Governor’s secre- 
taries, to whom, once I was out in the street, 
I dispatched a note acquainting him with the 
arrangement. And, as it happened, I had 
acted none too promptly. Some quarter of 
an hour after the secretary had received my 
note the coffin-maker Wing Lee called to 
make inquiries. 

The note dispatched by messenger, I made 
all haste to the eating-house where I had left 
the young man with the flushed face, and 
when I entered the room he was still sitting 


before the same table. Fortunately for 
my purpose, the other tables were full ; so, 
making direct for him, I bowed and ex- 
pressed the hope that he would excuse 
the presumption of my daring to sit in his 
illustrious presence. Again he favoured 
me with the same insolent look, but I only 
smiled in return, and was more profuse 
with my apologies. If I had not wished 
to mollify the young brute I would have 
kicked him off his seat. 

During the meal he sat staring at me 
through the clouds of smoke which he in- 
cessantly drew from his Manila, smiling 
inwardly, I could see, at my attempts to 
propitiate him. Remark after remark I 
made, to all of which he either returned 
a grunt of assent or dissent, or maintained 
a stolid silence. The only thing that 
seemed to interest him was the clock on 
the wall above the door. When he was 
not staring at me through the smoke he 
flattered it with anxious glances. 

When I called for the bil his interest 
in me awoke a little, and when, for reasons 
of my own, I showed a considerable 


bundle of bank-notes, the young man’s 
indifference rapidly vanished. He shook 
himself together, as it were, smiled, and 


took the trouble to ask a few civil but 

unnecessary questions. I, nothing loth, 

at once entered into conversation with 
him. It suited me to forget his insolence. 

In a few minutes we were deep in animated 
conversation, and by an insinuating piece of 
cross-questioning he learnt that I was a 
native of Pekin, that my father was a rich 
banker there, and that I was a stranger in 
Hangchow, knowing no one, and absolutely 
at my wits’ ends to know how to kill time. 
To all of which he replied that Hangchow 
was his native city, that he was Wah Foo, the 
son of Ming Hi, the tea merchant, and that 
he would be willing to place himself at my 
honourable disposal. I at once sealed the 
bargain over a bottle of wine. 

Once he grew confidential, Wah Foo dis- 
closed the deplorable fact that he was one of 
those sad dogs who, knowing only the worst 
side of things, have little faith in the better. 
His conversation, sounding me as it were, 
ran the whole gamut of frivolous or discredit- 
able profligacy. Yet when he learnt that I 
had a weakness for games of chance he spoke 
in a lower key, and looked from side to side 
as though he did not wish anyone to hear 
him. 

“Would you like to try your luck?” he 
asked. 
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I smiled as I patted my breast. 

“T have a few taels here that I should 
like to flutter.” 

“T know a place where you may flutter 
three hundred of them at a time.” 

“ But, unfortunately, I do not.” 

“Yet I may introduce you.” 

Well, the bargain was struck. My friend 
was to take me to the place: I, on the other 
hand, pledged myself to the utmost secrecy. 
We waited for another half-hour or so 
chatting and smoking, and then he announced 
that it was time for us to start. It was with 
no surprise, once we were in the street, that I 
saw him turn in a certain direction. In fact, 
I was sure he would only go one way. 
Therefore I was not in the least astonished 
when I beheld him stop before the door of 
Wing Lee, the coffin-maker. 

A cautious rat-tat, sounded in a peculiar 
manner, was followed by a singular squeaking 
as of rusty hinges, and then my companion 
knelt to the keyhole and whispered, “ There 
shall be laid up in Heaven ten thousand 
merits for the friend of man.” 

In strange contrast to the former squeaking 
of hinges, the door opened softly, giving us 
admission into the dimly-lighted workshop 
of that friend of man, Wing Lee. Wah Foo, 


wko seemed to know his way about, imme- 
diately crossed the shop and entered the 


little sanctuary at the rear. This, like the 
outer shop, was lit dimly by a lamp which 
smelt horribly ; but crossing the 
floor with a rapid stride, my 
companion made for the opposite 
right-hand corner, and slowly 
knocked five times upon the wall. 
A strange interval of silence 
followed, during which I 
anticipated some answer- 
ing signal; but that not 
coming, Wah Foo knocked 
thrice, and an unexpected 
door opened in the wall. 
He immediately stepped 
in, and I followed. I heard 
the door slide to with a 
sharp click. 

We were now in com- 
plete darkness, confined 
within a narrow passage, 
for I could feel the wall 
on either side. It may 
be imagined that I har- 
boured some strange con- 
jectures ; but my thoughts 
were instantly arrested by 
the appearance of a light 
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some 15ft. below us. A flight of stairs led 
down to it, and as Wah Foo immediately 
began to descend them, there was nothing 
left for me but-to follow in his footsteps. 

At the bottom of the stairs, holding back 
some heavy, dark curtains, was a man with 
a lamp. He bowed low as we approached 
and stood aside, and we entered a long, 
low, vault-like room which was draped in 
black and shaped singularly like a coffin. In 
the middle of this room was a square table, 
at the head of which, with piles of silver 
and notes before him, sat the honourable 
coffin-maker, Wing Lee. In the middle of 
the table was the fan-tan board, and grouped 
round it were some dozen young men of the 
better class. So sullenly excited were they 
that probably not one of them noticed the 
sepulchral aspect of the chamber, or the 
disagreeable smell of wood which always 
seems to hang about an undertaker’s. 

Wing Lee scrutinized me rather curiously, 
but I treated the whole affair as a matter of 
no consequence. Wah Foo declared that I 
was a cousin of his who had just come from 
Pekin. Wing Lee was not fastidious so 
long as cousins from Pekin had money to 
lose. 

I punted mildly, now winning, now losing, 
but not adding 
rapidly to the for- 
tune of the putty- 
complexioned 


‘WAIT, WAIT. JUST ONE MORE TRY.’ 
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coffin-maker. Wah Foo, on the contrary, 
proved a desperate gambler, and plunged 
in the most reckless manner. As a con- 
sequence he soon began to borrow from 
me, and I was zinning to regret our 
relationship when his luck turned, and quite 
half-a-dozen times in succession he won 
largely. Then began a long encounter 
between him and the bank, an encounter 
which gradually tired out all the other gam- 
blers, who one by one took their departure. 
By this time my companion was a big win- 
ner, and I, who long since had grown sick 
and tired of the place, implored him to come 
away ; but it was always: “ Wait, wait. Just 
one more try.” At last I put my foot down. 
I would wait for one more round. Agreed. 
He plunged heavily and won. The hideous 
little face of Wing Lee was a sight to behold. 
Indeed, it was the look on that face which 
prompted my sudden resolution. 

The coffin-maker implored for one more 
chance. Let it be for three thousand taels. 
He had lost heavily. He would be a ruined 
man. He wanted just one more chance. Wah 
Foo, who was in an amiable mood, looked 
like giving way ; but, nodding, I made for the 
stairs and said “Good-night.” He shouted 
out that he was coming, and 
I at once began to mount 
the steps. But I had not 
gone much more than half- 
way up before my progress 
was arrested by a noise which 
sounded extremely like a 
muffled thud. I paused for 
a moment, but could hear no 
sound. Then I called out, “ Are 
you coming, Wah Foo?” 

Again no reply, and pre- 
sently Wing Lee appeared at 
the foot of the stairs, and 
said, “That is not the way 
out. You must come this way.” 

“ Where is my cousin ?” 

“ He has gone.” 

The light disappeared and 
the curtains fell, so there was 
nothing to do but to retrace my steps. I did 
not like the look of things, but I was conscious 
of the necessity of turning a full front to the 
enemy. Moreover, I felt absolutely certain 
that most of the players had made their exit 
by the stairs. Why, then, had the honourable 
coffin-maker and master gamester lied to me ? 

Slowly I descended the stairs and with- 
drew the curtain. As I did so something 
flashed before my eyes and a thousand 
thunders seemed to rattle through my brain. 
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How long I remained unconscious I 
cannot tell, and even my waking seemed 
so like a dream that I have no conception 
when it occurred. My head throbbed pain- 
fully, while every bone in my body seemed 
to be broken. By degrees I grew conscious 
of the knowledge that I had been struck 
down, but in what manner I had not the 
least recollection. _ Enough, that the blow 
came swiftly and unexpectedly. I must have 
fallen without a moan. 

But slowly-returning consciousness drove 
the blood coursing through my veins, and I 
began to move my limbs. Come, this was 
not so bad. No bones were broken, after all. 
Perhaps I was not so badly off as I imagined. 
I sat up. 

Above me swung a lamp, from the dim 
light of which I could but vaguely distinguish 
the surrounding objects. All seemed black 
and impenetrable. I put out my hand. It 
touched something. I shivered with horror 
as I saw that the object was a coffin. 

Then consciousness came back with a 
rush. I recollected the vault: Wing Lee 
the coffin-maker : the blow that brought me 
down. With an effort I reached the lamp 
and turned the light up. Everything was as 


“ THE UNFORTUNATE WAH FOO.” 


except that I was upon 
the fan-tan table in company with a coffin. 


I had seen it last 
Mine, no doubt. What, then, had become 
of Wah Foo? 

Out of an indefinite curiosity I leant over 
the coffin and looked in, and to my horror 
saw that it already had an inmate. A closer 
look disclosed the pallid face and staring 
eyes of the unfortunate Wah Foo. A blow 
on the side of the head, almost.similar to 
mine, had sent him to join the shades of his 











ancestors. Evidently these murderous coffin- 
makers were under the impression that they 
had dealt me a similar blow, as we were both 
laid out together. 

With much difficulty I rolled off the table, 
and when, by its aid, I once more regained my 
feet, I felt for my flask, but it was gone. 
However, on a small table, a little to the 
left of me, I perceived a jug, and making for 
this I found it half full of water. Greatly 
refreshed by the draught, it gave me the 
energy to be anxious. My pulse quickened : 
I became conscious of the necessity to think. 
Thought brought its consequent action, but 
an examination of the exit disclosed the fact 
that an iron shutter, or screen, had been 
drawn across the curtains, completely blotting 
out the stairs. How this thing worked I 
could not discover. Vainly I tried to slide 
it back. It seemed as firmly fixed as though 
it were a part of.the wall. 

Recognising the futility of a further effort 
in that direction, I°made a hasty examination 
of the coffin-like vault, but nothing in the 
shape of an exit presented itself. I sounded 
the walls for some secret passage, but became 
quite convinced that the only entrance was 
by the stairs. 

The case was growing desperate. My 
watch was gone, so I could not tell the time. 
Why the murderers had left us I could not 
guess, but one thing was certain—they would 
come back. Once more my hand made a 
futile journey to my hip. The revolver was 
gone. If they came, how could I meet them ? 
I thought of the putty-complexioned Wing 
Lee and his brawny attendants, and an un- 
congenial wave of feeling swept over me. 

I returned to the table with its gruesome 
load, and a strange thought fluttered my 
bleod. What would they do with the corpse? 
Obviously it mattered little to the corpse, but 
it meant a great deal to me; for I had con- 
ceived a project the very boldness of which 
made me pause. Arguing that Wing Lee 
was a bold man, and that his business offered 
certain facilities for the disposal of dead men, 
I did not believe that he would bury them on 
the premises, where suspicion might lay him 
open to an inspection from the authorities. 
I may also say that the wish was father to the 
thought, for I had conceived an idea no less 
repellent than that of changing places with 
the dead man. 

It had been my practice always to carry a 
few ends of make-up with me, and these I 
found in my pocket, they, fortunately for me, 
being deemed worthless in the eyes of the 


murderers. With these I immediately set to 
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work upon the dead man’s face, and being 
rather skilful in the art of disguise soon had 
him a fair presentment of myself. Then I 
lifted him out of his coffin and, laying him 
upon the table, stripped him of his clothes 
and donned them myself, dressing him in 
mine. Next, with the aid of my small mirror, 
which had also been overlooked or ignored, 
I began the ghastly operation of painting 
myself to resemble him. The blood upon 
the side of my head had caked : my hair was 
saturated with blood. When I had finished 
with my face there was not much difference 
in the appearance of the dead and the living. 
What there was would escape him who never 
dreamt of a trick. 

My intention was to take my place in the 
coffin, trusting to fortune for my release once 
we reached the upper air. But knowing that 
it would be impossible to breathe with the lid 
screwed down, I had previously examined the 
coffin very carefully,and I saw that it was 
constructed in the cheapest and flimsiest 
manner, a white cloth being tacked round it 
to hide its imperfections.. With a knife, 
which I was fortunate enough to find in one 
of the pockets of Wah Foo’s coat, I made a 
hole in the soft wood, the aforesaid white 
cloth hiding all traces of my handiwork. 
This hole I was careful to cut within reach 
of my nostrils, the. cloth being so flimsy as 
freely to admit the air. Then I carefully 
laid the dead Wah Foo along the table, 
turned down the lamp, and with a throbbing 
brain and a beating heart crept into the 
coffin. 

Fortunately for me, the dead man and I 
were of an equal length. As the coffin was 
also roomy I found that I could turn my 
head to the orifice without much trouble. 
If the worst came to the worst I had no 
doubt ‘that I could burst the thing open. 
But what if I fainted? I was weak. My 


~brain throbbed painfully ; my body ached as 


though it was covered with bruises. What if 
the horror of the situation proved too strong 
for me ? 

It was a fearful thing to lie there staring 
up at the dim, black roof of the vault, my 
ears straining to catch every sound ; silence 
about me, silence and the companionship of 
the dead! It was intolerable, insufferable ; 
thought was fast driving me delirious. I 
longed for the coming of the wretches. 

At last the iron door slid back and I 
heard the patter of steps upon the stairs. 
Then someone spoke in a whisper, another 
answered, and a shuffling of bare feet 
followed. Next, something was slid upon 
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the table, and I guessed that it was the 
coffin for Wah Foo. Noiselessly they went 
to work in the semi-gloom, for, peering 
through my eyelashes, I saw with joy that 
they had not turned up the light. Thena 
shadow seemed to pass before my eyes. The 
next moment I was being screwed down. 
Sounds now became indistinct, but turning 
my nostrils to the hole which I had made I 
found that I could breathe with comparative 
comfort; but as the heat suddenly grew 
intense I pushed my finger through the 
cloth, having little fear of discovery. 
I think Wah Foo must have been carried 
up first, for they seemed 
an unconscionable time in 
coming for me. But at 
last my turn came, and 
presently I was lifted off 
the table and carried up 
the stairs feet first, which 
was anything but a pleasant 
experience. Then, when 
we reached the shop, we 
were set down, and I heard 
Wing Lee say, “ Quick, 
away with you, or the day 
will catch you before you 
reach the junk.” 


We were instantly picked 
up again and, I had no 
doubt, taken out into the 
street ; and presently, by 
the peculiar motion of the 


men who carried us, I 
knew that we were being 
hurried forward at a rapid 
rate. 
The word “junk” had 
given me an idea. I re- 
membered how the Gover- 
nor had told me that he 
even had the junks searched 
as they left the city. My 
non-appearance that night 
would put him more keenly 
upon the alert than ever. I would wait. 
The journey was not a long one, and as, 
in my mind, I followed each movement of 
my bearers, I knew when we were set down 
in the junk. Then, to be sure, came a wait, 
filled with a horrible dread—a dread which 
increased when I heard sounds which pro- 
claimed the getting ready for sea. Indeed, 
fearful that Chi’s overseer might not come, I 
was about to shout and:attempt to burst the 
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coffin when I heard a man, speaking in 
authoritative tones, say, “ What have you 
here ?” 

“Two honourable corpses which we are 
taking to their ancestral tomb at Wen-Choo,” 
was the reply. 

] put my mouth to the orifice and screamed 
with all my might: “No, no, I am not dead. 
These men are murderers. Seize them!” 

For a few moments something like conster- 
nation ruled. Then there was much talking 
and hurrying of feet, and presently the lid of 
my coffin was wrenched off and I was dragged 
out, more dead than alive. 


“1 WAS DRAGGED OUT, MORE DEAD THAN ALIVE.” 


Well, there is not much more to tell. 
Wing Lee and his associates were arrested 
and confessions, wrung from them in Chinese 
fashion, disclosed the fact that they were 
responsible for the disappearance of so many 
young men, whom they murdered for their 
money and then carried out to sea. 

You may be sure that my friend Chi did 
not unnecessarily prolong the days of the 
coffin-maker of Hangchow. 





Pratt's Cats. 


By 


some folks,” re- 
marked Captain Baker, re- 
flectively, as he laid aside 
the Wantucket Gazette and 
wiped his spectacles, “ that 
has ideas, and some that 
hasn’t: and it’s them that hasn’t that are 
lucky. Now, I never had any ideas, beyond 
doing my- duty as a sailorman in whatever 
situation I might happen to be. The conse- 
quence was that I got on peaceably with 
everybody, -and never 
made more than a mid- 
dling-sized ass of myself 
at any one time. Then 
there was Captain Hank 
Pratt, of the JVaschez. 
Seme people used to 
say that he didn’t know 
anything whatever, ex- 
cept _ seamanship and 
the Bible ; and so, ina 
way, he didn’t. But 
he was chock-full of 
ideas, most of which 
went to show that he 
ought to have confined 
himself to seamanship 
and religion. He was, 
take him by and large, 
the best able-bodied Ar 
Christian I ever heard 
of, afloat or ashore ; 
but when he tried to 
bend his ideas on to 
his innocence it was 
like bending a three- 
inch. cable to the signal 
halliards and trying to 
anchor with the lot. 

“T often think of the time we had in the 
Natchez with. Captain Pratt’s cats. I was 
first mate of the ship. at the time, and we 
were lying in Boston Harbour, filling up with 
New England rum and cotton goods for 
Singapore and Canton. We had taken in 
about all she would hold, when Captain 
Pratt says to me, ‘Mr. Baker, you’ve been 
ashore several times at Singapore ?’ 

“*Tt wasn’t my fault, sir,’ I says—for, next 
to Port Said, Singapore is the measliest place 
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in the whole East, and I can’t say worse than 
that. 

“*T wasn’t asking why you went ashore,’ 
says the captain. ‘What I want to know 
is just this: Did you ever see a cat in Singa- 
pore ?’ 

“*Well, sir,’ says I, ‘I don’t remember 
any particular cat, but then I haven’t much 
opinion of cats, and I might pass half-a-dozen 
without noticing them. You'd better ask the 
carpenter: he was ashore at Singapore last 

voyage, for, if you remember, 
we were delayed twenty-four 
hours hunting him up.’ 

“*T did ask him,’ says the 
old man, ‘and he said while he 
was at Singapore he’d seen the 
finest collection of variegated 

monkeys, mostly 
blue, that any sailor- 
man ever saw, even 
after a month ashore 
in London, but he 
couldn’t swear to 
any cats.’ 

“* Might I ask,’ 
said I, ‘what your 
particular interest 
in Singapore cats is 
pointing to?’ 

“*Tt’s this way,’ 
says he. ‘I know 
from what I’ve read 
that there ain’t a 
single solitary indi- 
vidual cat in all 
Singapore. I’ve got 
it in print in a 
book down in my 
cabin, and you can’t 

Now, Singapore 


deny what’s in a book. 
is just overrun with rats and mice, and 
the dogs and some other small animal, 
whose name I can’t lay my hand to at this 
particular minute, don’t begin to do their 


duty toward the vermin. What Singapore 
needs the worst way is cats that have been 
brought up to know their duty in regard to 
rats and mice, and will do it. Why, if the 
Singapore people could lay in a good supply 
of cats their property would improve in value 
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at least ro per cent. Now, I’ve been study- 
ing over this cat question for some time, and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that the man 
who carries a cargo of cats out to Singapore 
will make a lot of money.’ 

* * How so ?’ says I. 

“*Look at it from a business point of 
view,’ says the old man. ‘ What’s the market 
value of a cat here in Boston? Just nothing 
at all, says you, and right you are. Now, 
what ought to be the market value of a cat in 
Singapore, where there ain’t a cat of any kind, 
and where the mice and rats couldn’t be 
reckoned up with any table of logarithms that 
was ever yet printed? My idea is thata 
good article of cat, laid down at Singapore, 
would fetch an average price of fifty cents in 
our money. Very good. I calculate to take 
in about a thousand cats between now and 
the day we sail. The boys on the wharf will 
catch them for me, and be glad to do it, for 
five cents a cat. I shall sell those cats at 


Singapore for fifty cents apiece, which will be 


a clean profit of forty-five 
cents per cat, their keep 
while on board ship not being 
worth mentioning, consider- 
ing that we've got a fair 
supply of rats with us, and 
if the rats run short the cats 
will eat what the cook gene- 
rally throws away. ‘That’s 
my little scheme for turning 
an honest penny in a new way, and I’d like 
to hear your opinion of it.’ 

“* Begging your pardon, captain,’ says I, 
‘I haven’t any opinion of it whatsoever. 
Likewise the same is my opinion of cats, 
which are an animal that no man can trust. 
You'll find long before you're off the Cape 
that you’ve made the biggest mistake of your 
life in meddling with cats. I’ve heard my 
mother say that there ain’t a cat mentioned 
in the whole Bible, from beginning to end. 
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You just lay that to heart, and have nothing 
to do with cats.’ 

“ This was speaking a good deal plainer to 
my superior officer than I generally spoke, 
but I knew his cat idea was the worst sort of 
foolishness, and I wanted to have him give it 
up. But, of course, he wouldn’t do anything 
of the sort. He was determined to take a 
cargo of cats to Singapore, and, accordingly, 
the more I might say against it the more 
he’d stick to his idea. 

“Well, that very day Captain Pratt went 
to work to collect cats. He agreed with a 
warehouse man on the wharf to keep his 
cats for him till the day we sailed, and he 
offered a reward of five cents to every boy 
who would get a cat for him. Cats were 
thick in Boston in those days, and boys were 
mighty smart. They turned to with a will, 
and cats fairly poured in, as you might say. 
I told the captain that there wasn’t the least 
doubt that nine-tenths of the cats were 
private cats that the boys stole from their 

owners, and I put it to 
him, asa pious man, that 
he hadn’t any right to 


“ BOYS WERE MIGHTY SMART.” 


encourage boys to steal. But he wouldn't 
listen to me. He said that the boys looked 
to him to be good, honest boys, and he 
wouldn’t insult them by suspecting them 
of stealing. 

“ About an hour before we sailed the cats 
were all brought on board and dropped 
down the main hatchway to the ‘tween 
decks, where the old man calculated that the 
beasts would be comfortable. We took 
away the ladder from the hatchway so that 





PRATT’S CATS. 


the cats couldn’t come on deck, and there 
were two or three pannikins of fresh water 
waiting for them below. The crew seemed 
considerable amused when they saw the cats 
coming aboard —that is, all except the 
carpenter. He was a good man, the 
carpenter, so long as he was at sea, though a 
bit grumpy in temper, but he always stopped 
ashore when we were in port, and I’m afraid 
that he wallowed a good deal in the intoxi- 
cating bowl. 

“He came aboard just after we had taken 
in all the cats, and he happened to look 
down the hatchway and saw the cats. He 
sort of staggered back and took hold of the 
fife-rail to support himself. I asked him 
what was the matter, and he said he felt a 
little faint. ‘ By-the-bye, Mr. Baker,’ said he, 
‘is there such a thing as a cat aboard this 
ship, for it would be mighty unlucky to go 
to sea without one?’ 

“*Cats!’ said I. ‘Why, man, there’s a 
thousand of them in the ’tween decks, that 
the captain is taking to Singapore on specu- 
lation.’ 

“You never saw a man look so relieved. 

“*QOh,’ says he. ‘If they’re real cats, 
that’s all right. I don’t mind real cats.’ 

“Well, we got on very well with the cats 
for the first twenty-four hours, though the 
cabin-boy, whose bunk was close to the 
bulkhead that divided him from the cats, 
said he never slept a wink, owing to the 
awful fighting that went on among them. 
But the next day the second mate, who 
wanted something got’ up from below, had 
the ladder put down the hatchway, and the 
cats, supposing that it was meant for their 
accommodation, went on deck in such a 
hurry that, before anything could be done to 
stop them, the whole gang took possession 
of the main deck and the quarter-deck 
and the fo’c’s’le, and the spars and rigging 
generally. The second mate ordered the 
men to catch the cats, but, beyond catching 
two or three that were either sick or particu- 
larly tame, not a cat was caught. Then our 
troubles began. 

“You'll say that a cat isn’t dangerous, 
but just you try going aloft, especially at 
night, and meeting cats in the tops and the 
cross-trees and on every blessed yard-arm— 
particularly if the cats have got the notion 
that the top hamper of the ship belongs to 
them, and that every man who goes aloft is 
trying to catch them. The moment a man’s 
head came over the edge of the top he’d get 
two or three pairs of claws right in his face, 
and the wonder was that every man-jack 
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didn’t lose his eyes. If you laid out on a 
yard for any purpose there would be a cat 
waiting for you, and she’d swear and claw 
at you till you was glad to give it up and 
slide down by a backstay singing out that 
you were half-killed. Why, there was three 
of the heaviest and best fighters of the lot— 
wild toms that had been champion fighters 
along the wharves—that took possession 
of the main-topgallant yard, and for three 
days we couldn’t furl that sail, though 
it was blowing altogether too hard for any 
prudent man to carry it. When the halliards 
were let go and the sail brailed up the cats 
sat in the slings of the yard and waited for 
the men to come up and furl the sail. There 
was no knocking them off the yard, for 
they’d hang on with their claws and teeth 
like grim death. Whenever a man tried to 
get on the foot-rope they were ready for him, 
and let him have it right in the eyes.. The 
end of it was that the men refused to go on 
the yard, and we had to hoist the yard up 
and sheet the sail home to prevent it from 
being lashed into ribbons. 

“The old man was the only one who 
wasn’t in a rage with the cats. He said that 
the poor animals were only having a little 
innocent play, and that as soon as they got 
used to the ship they would be as gentle and 
polite as so many women. Perhaps they 
would have been had they been fed properly, 
but as it turned out there wasn’t any proper 
food for them. The only fresh meat we had 
on board was three or four pigs and about a 
dozen chickens, and the old man wouldn’t 
have any of them killed for the first fortnight, 
because, as he said, he had so much fresh 
meat ashore that he was tired of it and wanted 
nothing better than salt horse. Now, a cat 
will eat most anything that isn’t salt, but 
hates salt worse than poison. But salt pork 
one day, and salt beef the other day, were 
all the provisions the captain would serve 
out to the cats. He said that what was good 
enough for him and his officers and men was 
good enough for cats, and if the cats didn’t 
like it they could turn to and catch rats. 
That sounded fair enough, but the truth was 
that there wasn’t a rat on board. They had 
all bolted in Boston as soon as they realized 
that we were filling up with cats. 

“ What with being half-starved, besides 
feeling themselves insulted by being offered 
salt meat, those cats got more and more 
savage every day. It wasn’t safe to be on 
deck at night without a lantern in one hand 
and a belaying-pin in the other, for you were 
liable to have a cat jump out at you any 
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minute, and carry off a piece of your leg or your 
hand. ‘They stole into the fo’c’s’‘le and tried 
to bite the watch below, so that the men 
didn’t dare to go to sleep without setting a 
man to watch the hatchway. After we had 
been about three weeks oui, and had just 
passed the line, owing to having had fresh 
breezes on the port or starboard quarter ever 
since leaving port, the men came aft, all 
hands of them, in the first dog-watch, and 
told the old man that they’d had all the cat 
they could stand, and that it was the wish of 
all hands that he’d heave the cats overboard. 
The old man was as sweet as new milk. He 
told the men that the conduct of the cats had 
been regular outrageous, and he gave them 
permission to heave every cat overboard then 
and there. You see, 
he knew what he 
was about. There 
was no catching any 
of those cats, as I 
said a little while 
ago, and giving the 
crew permission to 
heave them _ over- 
board, while it 
sounded reasonable, 
didn’t amount to 
anything. 

“ After we passed 
the line we stood 
over toward the 
South American 
coast, so as to get 
the trade wind. The 
cats kept making 
their usual disturb- 
ance, and never 
seemed to sleep 
while there was the 
least chance for any 
mischief. Luckily 
the wind had been 
pretty steady after 
the first three or 
four days, and we 
didn’t have much to 
do, except to brace 
the yards up now 
and then. The men 
were terribly discon- 
tented, but they couldn’t help themselves. 
You'll naturally ask why the captain didn’t 
shoot the cats. Perhaps he would have 
tried it if it hadn’t been that he had 
nothing to shoot with. You see, he was 
principled against carrying a revolver, and 
used to say that when he couldn’t control his 
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men by fair means he’d give up going to sea. 
We all came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing to be done but just to endure 
the cats until we got to Singapore; but the 
look-out wasn’t a pleasant one. Those cats, 
as you might say, regularly besieged us, and 
we who lived aft never could leave the door 
of the companion-way, or any side-light that 
was near the mizzen chains, open for a 
minute, for fear that the cats would get down 
below. The old man had a bright idea one 
day. Says he to me: ‘Mr. Baker, those 
cats are actually more than a Christian man 
is required to bear. I’ve made up my mind 
to poison them.’ 

“* All right,’ says I. ‘I’m glad to hear it. 
But where are you going to get your poison 
from ?’ 

“*Ain’t there a 
medicine - chest _ in 
the cabin ?’ says he. 
‘ And ain’t medicines 
mostly poison? I'll 
give them all a dose 
of horse salts to- 
night, and we'll see 
what that will do 
for them.’ 

“Now, it’s one 
thing to give a sailor 
medicine, and 
another thing to 
serve it out to a 
cat. A sailor has a 
natural taste for 
medicine, and will 
take anything you 
give him, from salts 
up to castor-oil—but 
a cat has more 
sense. The old man 
left pannikins of 
salts in all three of 
the tops that night, 
and calculated that 
the majority of the 
cats would be dead 
before morning, but 
they never turned a 


hair. Not one of 
them would touch 
the salts. So we 


had to give up the idea of poisoning them. 

“ We'd been out of Boston just about five 
weeks when the cats began to go mad. 
There wasn’t any doubt that either the salt 
food or something else had given them the 
hydrocephalus, as those scientific doctors 
call it. Anyway, mad they were, and 























behaved accordingly. They fought among 
themselves; they tried to bite every man 
who came within reach, and they rushed up 
and down the deck and up and down the 
rigging, yelling and cursing and spitting, as if 
they didn’t believe there was any hereafter, 
and didn’t care whether there was or not. 

“Pretty soon the men understood what 
was the matter 


with the cats — 
which they found 
out through the 


second mate being 
foolish enough to 
tellthem. I don’t 
want to say any- 
thing against the 
second mate, but 
it can’t be denied 
that he was young, 
and when a man 
is young he is 
naturally foolish. 
I was foolish my- 
self when I was a 
young man, and I 
don’t doubt that 
you were, too— 
begging your par- 
don, and not 
meaning any 
offence. Well, 
when the men 
knew that the cats 
had gone mad 
they were dead 
sure that they ble 
would all go mad, ‘| 
too, most of them 
having been 
chewed up considerable since the cats first 
came aboard, and it being well known that 
the bite of a mad animal is certain death. 
The captain did his best to quiet them by 
telling them that if they were bound to go 
mad there was no help for it, there being no 
medicine that could do them any good, and, 
consequently, the best thing they could do 
was to say their prayers regular and do their 
duty to him and the owners. 

“T judged that he made a mistake in this. 
He ought to have told them that he had 
a medicine which was a certain cure for 


hydrocephalus, and then he ought to have 
sladled salts into them, with, say, a little tar 
mixed in with it to give it a flavour, and then 
the men would probably have been satisfied. 
But there’s the inconvenience of not being 
able to tell a lie! 


I can’t really blame the 


PRATT’S CATS. 










“ THEY TRIED TO BITE EVERY MAN WHO CAME WITHIN REACH.” 
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captain for it, but it would have been a sight 
handier if the Matches had happened to 
have a captain who was a first-class liar, and 
could. have quieted the men down and 
avoided any serious trouble with them. 

“T don’t say that I wasn’t mightily afraid 
of those cats myself, for I never liked the 
idea of going mad ; and to go mad in con- 
sequence of a cat was more 
aggravating than it would 
have been if the cats had 
been dogs. I never went 
on deck without a heavy bit 
of wood in my hand, and 
when I saw a cat coming 
my way I generally went the 
other way in 
double - quick 
time. Two of 
the men were 
caught by the 
mad cats, and 
the way they 
were bit up 
was a sight. 
Finally the 
men broke 
into open 
mutiny, and 
swore they 
would stop 
below in the 
fo’c’s'le till the 
captain would 
promise to 
put into the 
nearest Bra- 
zilian port, 
which was 


then only 
about 300 miles to leeward. The old 
man gave in and promised, for there 


was nothing else for him to do, and we 
braced up on the starboard tack and headed 
for Pernambuco. The men seemed to be 
more or. less satisfied ; but that night, soon 
after the second mate came on deck in the 
middle watch, I having gone below and 
the old man taking all night in, three or four 
of them jumped on him from behind as he 
was leaning over the rail, and gagged him 
and made him fast to the wheel. Then they 
tossed some provisions and a breaker of 
water into one of the quarter-boats, and 
having backed the main-topsail, the breeze 
being light at the time, they got into the 
boat, all hands of them, and lowered away, 
and that was the last that any man ever saw 
or heard of them. . 
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“The men had worked so quietly that 
neither the captain nor 1 woke up, but aftera 
while, the old man happening to awake and 
look at the compass over his berth, saw the 
ship was heading about north, and knew that 
something was wrong. So he rushed on 
deck and loosed the second mate, and told 
him to call all hands. ‘There was nobody to 
call except the carpenter and me and the 
nigger cook and the cabin-boy, but when we 
were all mustered on deck we braced the 


yards up again and put her on her course. 
The second mate was wild with anger and 
fright, for several times while he was bound 


“THEY WENT ALONG THAT QUAY 


hand and foot and couldn’t help himself, or 
even sing out, cats had come up and investi- 
gated him; but, curious as it may seem, 
nobody bit him. I calculated that this was 
on account of the tobacco that he used to 
use, which was the worst that I ever smelt. 
Anyway, it showed the advantages of using 
tobacco, and I’ve often thought of it when 
my wife talked to me about the evils of 
smoking. 

“In three days’ time we ran into Pernam- 
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buco, and the minute the ship was fast to the 
quay the cats bolted. They went along that 
quay like a streak of black and tabby light- 
ning, and the natives ran and yelled that a 
whole regiment of devils had been let loose 
on them. We never saw any more of those 
cats, though I did read in the Boston Globe 
after we got back to Boston that an epidemic 
of hydrocephalus had broken out at Pernam- 
buco, and that the people were that scared 
they were leaving the town and going into 
the country. 

“We shipped a new crew—and a scaly lot 
of Dagos they were—and pursued our voyage 


LIKE A STREAK OF LIGHTNING.” 


to Singapore and Canton. I never men- 
tioned cats once to the old man, for I could 
see that he was a good deal cut up about the 
failure of his speculation ; but one day, while 
we were lying at Singapore, he said: ‘ Mr. 
Baker, you warned me not to put my trust in 
cats, and I laughed you to scorn. You were 
right, and I beg your pardon. Cats are an 
irreligious and an unscrupulous animal, and 
no Christian man, let alone a Christian sailor, 
ought to have any dealings with them.’” 





A Glimpse of the Army. 


By A. Conan DOYLE 


Q 
Ay ~ . 

=| fresh air, and the blue sky, 
yet and the heave and swing of a 


ans 
Ase cantering horse, work in an 


enteric ward for a month, and 

then have a week’s leave of 
absence amid the vast clear distances of the 
veldt, with the exhilarating atmosphere of 
the camp around you, and the intense living 
interest of war to fill your mind. 

Such a holiday was mine last week, and 
ere the impression becomes blurred in my 
mind I would set my experience down on 
paper—though too near me, perhaps, to get 
the true focus of 
all that I have 
seen. 

It was at Karee 
Siding that we 
overtook the army 

-or the centre 
column thereof. 
There, over a great 
olive green plain, 
heaving up into 
fantastic hills — 
there lay a portion 
of the greatest 
host which has 
ever marched 
under the British 
colours. These are 
the Guards’ Brig- 
ade and Stephen- 
son’s Brigade 
(Welsh, Yorks, 
Essex, and War- 
wicks), the whole 
making the 11th 
Division. To think that we should have 
lived to see an English army with eleven 
divisions! From Kimberley to Elandslaagte, 
and from Karee to Burghersdorp, well over 
two hundred thousand sabres and bayonets 
were ready for the word to advance. 

How we have chafed during these five weeks 

the more so at the thought of how you must 
have chafed at home! But now we are well 
horsed and well fed and high of heart, and 
our little man is off again. ‘There will be 
sore hearts if we stop again on this side of 
Pretoria. 

Walk among the fierce brown infantry, see 

Vol. xx.—44 


eS * you want to enjoy God’s 
ge 


the splendid Colonials, mark the keenness of 
the cavalry, note the lines of the guns and 
the hard, savage faces of the men who will 
handle them. Who can stop this army on the 
open veldt, now that it has weeded out some 
of its incompetence and had time to learn in 
war a few of those lessons which should have 
been taught in peace? It makes one’s heart 
bleed to think of the deaths and the mutila- 
tions, and (worse than either) the humilia- 
tions which have come from our rotten 
military system, which has devoted years to 
teaching men to walk in step, and hours to 
teaching them to use their weapons. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE AT BLOEMFONTEIN, 


From a Photograph. 


Stand in the pass at Karee, and look north 


in the clear, fresh morning air. Before you 
lies a great plain, dull green, with white farm- 
houses scattered here and there. One great 
donga slashes it across. Distant hills bound 
it on all sides, and at the base of those in 
front, dimly seen, are a line of houses and a 
steeple. ‘This is Brandfort, ten miles off, and 
we are advancing to attack it. 

The troops are moving forward, line after 
line of red face and khaki, with rumbling 
columns of guns. ‘Iwo men sit their horses 
beside us on a knoll, and stare with their 
glasses at the distant houses. Gallant 
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KAREE SIDING, WHERE DR. CONAN DOVLE CAME UP 














WITH THE ARMY. 


From a Photo. by a Military Officer. 


figures both of them: the one spruce, 
débonnaire, well-groomed, with laughing eyes 
and upward-curved moustache, a suggestion 
of schoolboy mischief about his handsome 
face ; the other, grim, fierce, all nose and 
eyebrow, white scales of sun-dried skin 
hanging from his brick-red face. The first 
is Pole-Carew, General of Division; the 
second is Brigadier Stephenson. We are 
finding our men, and these are among them 

Here is another man worth noting. You 
could not help noting him if you tried. 
A burly, broad-shouldered man, with full, 
square, black beard over his chest, his arm in 
a sling, his bearing a medizval knight-errant. 
It is Crabbe, of the Grenadier Guards. He 
reins his horse for an instant while his 
Guardsmen stream past him 

“ve had my share—four bullets already 
Hope I won't get another to-day.” 

“You should be in hospital.” 

“Ah, there I must venture to disagree 
with you.” He rides on with his men. 

Look at the young officers of the Guards, 
the dandies of Mayfair. No carpet soldiers, 
these, but men who have spent six months 
upon the veldt, and fought from Belmont to 
Bloemfontein. Their walk is dainty, their 
putties are well rolled—there is still the 
suggestion of the West-end. 

If you look with your glasses on the left 
you may see movement on the farthest sky- 
line. That ic Hutton’s Mounted Infantry, 


some thousands of them, to turn the flank of 


any resistance. As far as you can see to the 
right is Tucker's Division (7th). Beyond 
that again are Ian Hamilton’s Mounted 
Infantry and French’s Cavalry. The whole 
front is a good thirty miles, and 35,000 men 
go to the making of it. 

Now we advance over the great plain, the 
infantry in extended order, a single company 
covering half a mile. Look at the scouts 
and the flankers—we should not have 
advanced like that six months ago. It is 
not our additional numbers so much as our 
new warcraft which makes us irresistible. 
The big donga is only two thousand yards 
off now, so we halt and have a good look at 
it. Guns are unlimbered—just as well to be 
ready. Pole-Carew rides up like a schoolboy 
on a holiday. 

“Who's seen old Tucker?” says he, with 
his glass to his eyes. He has sent a message 
to the scouts ‘“ There, now, look at that 
aide of mine. He has galloped along the 
donga to see if any Boers are in it. What 
right had he to do that? When I ask him 
he will say. that he thought I was there. 
Halloa, you, sir, why don’t you come back 
straight ?” 

*“T did, sir.” 

“You didn’t. You rode along that donga.” 

“T thought you were there, sir.” 

“ Don’t add lying to your other vices.” 

The aide came grinning back. “I was 
fired at, but I dare not tell the old man.” 

Rap! Rap! Rap! Rifles in front. 
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“Who said ‘rats’?” Everyone pricks up 
their ears. Is it the transient sniper or the 
first shot of a battle? The shots come from 
the farmhouse yonder. The 83rd Field 
Battery begins to fidget about their guns. 
The officer walks up and down and stares at 
the farmhouse. From either side two men 
pull out lines of string and give long, 
monotonous cries. They are the range- 
finders. A gunner on the limber is deep 
in a sixpenny magazine, absorbed, his chin 
on his hand. 

“Our scouts are past the house,” says an 
officer. 

“That’s all right,” says the major. 

The battery limbers up, and the whole 
force advances to the farmhouse. Off-saddle 
and a halt for luncheon. 

Halloa! Here are new and sinister develop- 
ments. A Tommy drives a smart buggy and 
pair out of the yard, Jooted for the use of the 
army. The farm is prize of war, for have 
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drinks milk out of a strange vessel, amid the 
laughter of his comrades. It is a grotesque 
and medizval scene. 

The General rides up, but he has no con- 
solation for the women. “The farm has 
brought it upon itself.” He rides away again. 

A parson rides up. “I can’t imagine why 
they don’t burn it,” says he. 

The little Dutch boy stares with large, 
wondering grey eyes. He will tell all this to 
his grandchildren when we are in our graves. 

“War is a terrible thing,” says the mother, 
in Dutch. ‘The Tommies, with curious eyes, 
cluster round the doors and windows, staring 
in at the family. ‘There is no individual 
rudeness. 

One Kaffir enters the room. “A Kaffir!” 
cried the girl, with blazing eyes. 

“ Yes, a Kaffir,” said he, defiantly—but he 
left. 

“They won't burn the 
they ?” cried the mother. 
“No, no,” we 


house, will 














From a Photo. by) "PLUCKING THE ‘FOWLS. 
they not fired at our troops? They could 
not help the firing, poor souls, but still this 
sniping must be discouraged. We are taking 
off our gloves at last over this war. But the 
details are not pretty. 

A frightened girl runs out. 

“Ts it right that they kill the fowls?” 
Alas ! the question is hardly worth debating, 
for the fowls are dead. Erect and indignant, 
the girl drives in her three young turkeys. 
Men stare at her curiously, but she and her 
birds are not molested. 

Here is something worse. A fat white pig 


all smothered in blood runs past. A soldier 


meets it, his bayonet at the charge. He 
lunges and lunges again, and the pig screams 
horribly. I had rather see a man killed. 
Some are up in the loft throwing down the 
jorage. Others root up the vegetables, One 








answered; “ they will 
not burn the house.” 

We advance again 
after lunch, the houses 
and steeple muck 
nearer. 

Boom! Boom 
Boom! Cannon a: 
last ! 

But it is far away, 
over at Tucker’s side. 
There are little white 
puffs on the distant 
green hills. Those are 
m 6shells_ bursting. If 
" (Mr. H.©. Shelley. yOu look through your 

glass you will see— 
eight miles off—a British battery in action. 
Sometimes a cloud of dust rises over it. 
That is a Boer shell which has knocked up 
the dust. No Boers can be seen from here. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 

It becomes monotonous. “Old Tucker 
is getting it hot!” Bother old Tucker, let 
us push on to Brandfort. 

On again over the great plain, the firing 
dying away on the right. We have had a 
gun knocked off its wheels and twelve men 
hit over there. But now Hutton’s turning 
movement is complete, and they close in on 
the left of Brandfort. A pom-pom quacks 
like some horrid bird among the hills. Our 
horse artillery are banging away. White 
spurts of shrapnel rise along the ridge. 
The leading infantry bend their backs and 
quicken their pace. We gallop to the front, 
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but the resistance has collapsed. The 
mounted men are riding forward and the 
guns are silent. Long, sunlit hills stretch 
peacefully before us. 

I ride through the infantry again. “The 

blister on my toe has bust.” “ This —— 
water-bottle !” Every second man has a pipe 
between his parched lips. 

The town is to the right, and two miles of 
plain intervene. On the plain a horseman 
is rounding up some mares and foals. I 
recognise him as I pass—a well-known figure 
in society. A correspondent suggests that 
we ride to the town and chance it. “Our 
men are sure to be there.” No sign of them 
across the plain, but we will try. He outrides 
me, but courteously waits, and we enter the 
town together. Yes, it’s all right; there’s a 
Rimington Scout in the main street—a group 
of them, in fact. 

A young Boer, new caught, stands among 
the horsemen. He is discomposed—not 
much. A strong, rather coarse, face ; well- 
dressed ; might appear, as he stands, in an 
English hunting-field as a young yeoman 
farmer. 

“Comes of being fond of the ladies,” said 
the Australian sergeant. 

“ Wanted to get her out of the town,” said 
the Boer. 

Another was brought up. “I'd have got off 
in a minute,” says he. 

“You'd have got off as it was if you had 
the pluck of a louse,” says his captor. The 
conversation languished after that. 

In came the staff, galloping grandly. The 
town 1s ours. 

A red-headed American Irishman is taken 
on the kopje. “What the —— is that to 
you ?” he says to every question. He is haled 
away to gaol—a foul-mouthed blackguard. 

We find the landlady of our small hotel in 
tears—her husband in gaol, because a rifle 
has been found. We try to get him out, and 
succeed. He charges us 4s. for half a bottle 
of beer, and we wonder whether we cannot get 
him back into gaol again. 

“The house is not my own. I find great, 
burly men everywhere,” he cries, with tears in 
his eyes. His bar is fitted with pornographic 
pictures to amuse our simple farmer friends 
—no: the first or the second sign which I 
have seen that pastoral life and a Puritan 
creed do not mean a high public morality. 

Sit on the stoep and smoke in the moon 
light. 

There comes a drunken inhabitant down 
the main street. A dingy Tommy stands on 
guard in front. 


“Halt! Who goes there ?” 

“ A friend.” 

“ Give the countersign ! ” 

“T’m a free-born Englishman !” 
“ Give the countersign ! ” 

“I’m a freeborn——” With a rattle the 
sentry’s rifle came to his shoulder and the 
moon glinted on his bayonet. 

“ Hi, stop!” cries a senior correspondent. 
“You Juggins, you'll be shot! Don’t fire, 
sentry !” 

Tommy raised his rifle reluctantly and 
advanced to the man. “ What shall I do 
with him, sir?” he asked the correspondent. 

“Oh, what you like!” He vanished out 
of history. 

I talk politics with Free Staters. The 
best opening is to begin, in an inquiring tone, 
“Why did you people declare war upon 
us?” They have got into such an injured- 
innocence state that it comes quite as a 
shock to them when they are reminded that 
they were the attackers. By this Socratic 
method one attains some interesting results. 
It is evident that they all thought they could 
win easily, and that they are very bitter now 
against the Transvaal. They are mortally 
sick of the war, but, for that matter, so are 
most of the British officers. It has seemed 
to.me sometimes that it would be more 
juuicious, and even more honourable, if some 
of the latter were less open about the extent 
to which they are “fed-up.” It cannot be 
inspiriting for their men. At the same time 
there would be a mutiny in the Army if any 
conditions short of absolute surrender were 
accepted—and in spite of their talk, if a 
free pass were given to-day, I am convinced 
that very few officers would return until the 
job was done. 

Our railway engineers are great. The 
train was in Brandfort next day, in spite of 
broken bridges, smashed culverts, twisted 
metals, every sort of wrecking. So now we 
are ready for another twenty miles Pretoria- 
wards. The Vet River is our goal this time, 
and off we go with the early morning. 

Another great green plain, with dotted 
farms and the huge khaki column slowly 
spreading across it. The day was hot, and 
ten miles out the Guards had about enough. 
Stragglers lay thick among the grass, but the 
companies kept their double line formation, 
and plodded steadily along. Ten miles 
sounds very little, but try it in the dust of a 
column on a hot day, with a rifle over your 
shoulder, a hundred rounds of ammunition, 
a blanket, a canteen, an empty water-bottle, 
and a dry tongue. 
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REPAIRING RAILWAY NEAR BRANDFORT—“ THE TRAIN WAS IN BRANDFORT NEXT DAY, IN SP!TF OF BROKEN BRIDGES, 


From a Photo. by) 


A grey-bearded padre iimped bravely 
beside his men, 

“No, no,” says he, when offered a horse 
“] must not spoil my record ” 

The men are silent on the march; no 
band, no singing. Grim and sullen, the 
column flows across the veldt. Officers and 
men are short in their tempers 

“Why don’t you,” etc, etc, bleats a sub- 
altern. 

“ Because I never can hear what you say,” 
says the corporal. 

They halt for a midday rest, and it seems 
to me, as I move among them, that there is 
too much nagging on the part of officers. 
We have paid too much attention to the 
German military methods. Our true model 
should have been the American, for it is 
what was evolved by the Anglo-Celtic race 
in the greatest experience of war which the 
Anglo-Celtic race has ever had. 

On we go again over that great plain. Is 
there anything waiting for us down yonder 
where the low kopjes lie? The Boers have 
always held rivers. They held the Modder. 
They held the Tugela. Will they hold the 
Vet? Halloa, what’s this ? 

A startled man in a night-cap on a dapple- 
grey horse. He gesticulates. “Fifty of 
them—hot corner—captain shot—lost my 
helmet.” We catch bits of his talk. But 





SMASHED CULVEKTS, TWISTED METALS, EVERY SORT OF WRECKING. 


(Mr. H. C. Shelley 


what’s that on the dapple-grey’s side? The 
horse is shot through the body. He grazes 
quietly with black streaks running down the 
reeking hair. 

“A West Australian, sir. They shot 
turble bad, for we were within fifty yards 
before they loosed off.” 

“ Which kopje ?” 

“That one over yonder.” 

We gallop forward, and pass through the 
open ranks of the Guards’ skirmishers. 
Behind us the two huge naval guns are 
coming majestically up, drawn by their thirty 
oxen, like great hock-bottles on wheels. In 
front a battery has unlimbered. We ride up 
to the side of it. Away in front lies a small, 
slate-roofed farm beside the kopje. The 
Mounted Infantry have coalesced into one 
body and are moving towards us. “ Here’s 
the circus. There is going to be a battle,” 
was an infantry phrase in the American War. 
Our circus was coming in, and perhaps the 
other would follow. 

The battery (84th R.F.A.) settles down to 
its work. 

Bang! I saw the shell burst on a hillside 
faraway. “3,500,” says somebody. Bang! 
“3,250,” says the voice. gang! “ 3,300.” 
A puff shoots up from the distant grey roof 
as if their chimney were on fire. “Got him 


1»? 


that time! 
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The game seems to us rather one-sided, 
but who is that shooting in the distance ? 

“ Wheeeeee "—what a hungry whine, and 
then a dull, muffled “Ooof!” Up goes half 
a cartload of earth about a hundred yards 
ahead of the battery. The gunners take as 
much notice as if it were a potato. 

“ Wheeeeeee—ooof!” Fifty yards in 
front this time. 

“Bang! Bang!” go the crisp English 
guns. 

“ Wheeeeee—ooof!” fifty yards behind 
the battery. They'll get it next time as sure 
as fate. Gunners go on unconcernedly. 

“ Wheeeeee—oof!” Right between .the 
guns, by George ! 
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making of history that his own individual 
welfare seems for the moment too insignificant 
to think of. The unit is lostin the mass. But 
now we find ourselves alone on the plain with 
the battery away to the right. The nerves of 
the novice are strung up by the sound of the 
shells, but there is something of exhilaration 
in the feeling also. 

There is a fence about two hundred yards 
off, and to this we tether our horses, and 
we walk up and down trying with our glasses 
to spot where the Boer guns are. We have 
suspicions, but nothing more. Our gunners 
may know, but we do not feel confident 
about it. Surely the stealthy, lurking gun 





Two guns invisible 
for the dust. Good 
heavens, how 
many of our gun- 
ners are left? 
Dust settles, and 
they are all bend- 
ing and straining 
and pulling the 
Same as ever. 

Another _ shell 
and another, and 
then a variety, for 
there comes a 
shell which breaks 
high up in the air 

wheeeeee 
tang—with a 
musical, resonant 
note, like the 
snapping of a 
huge banjo-string, and a quarter of an acre of 
ground spurted into little dust-clouds under 
the shrapnel. The gunners take no interest 
in it. Percussion or shrapnel, fire what you 
will, you must knock the gun off its wheels 
or the man off his pins before you settle the 
R.F.A. 

But every shell is bursting true, and it is 
mere luck that half the battery are not down. 
Once only did I see a man throw back his 
head a few inches as a shell burst before 








From a Photo. by| 


him. The others might have been parts of 


an automatic machine. But the officer 
decided to shift the guns—and they are 
shifted. They trot away for half a mile to 
the right and come into action again. Good 
old 84th Battery! Nothing the matter with 
it. 

The lonely hero is the man to be admired. 
It is easy to be collectively brave. A man 


with any sense of proportion feels himself 


to be such q mite in the presence of the 





“GooD OLD 84TH BATTERY! ”—NEAR BRANDFORT. 








(Mr. H. C. Shelley. 


is worth six guns which stand bravely forth 
in the open. These farmers have taught 
our riflemen their business, and they bid 
fair to alter the artillery systems of the world 
as well Our guns and theirs are like a 
fight between a blind man and one who 
can see. 

Anartillery colonel is wandering loose, and 
we talk. He has no job of his own, so he 
comes, like the coachman on a holiday, to 
watch some other man’s guns at work. A 
shell falls some distance short of us. 

“The next one,” says the colonel, “ will 
go over our heads. Come and stand over 
here.” _ I do so, with many mental reserva- 
tions. Wheeeeeeee—— 

“Here it comes!” says the colonel. 
“Here I go!” think I. It burst on our 
level, but forty yards to the right. I secure 
a piece as a souvenir. 

“Shall we wait for another?” I began 
to be sorry that I met the colonel, 





























A GLIMPSE OF THE 








ARMY. 





But a new sen- 
sation breaks upon 
us. Looking back 
we see that the 
two monster naval 
guns are coming 
into action not fifty 
yards off our teth- 
ered horses, which 
stand in a dead 
line before their 
huge muzzles. We 
only just got them 
clear in time. 
Bang! the father 
of all the bangs 
this time, and a 
pillar of white 
smoke with a black 
heart to it on the ‘ 
farther hill. I can 

see some riders, 

like ants, going across it—Boers on the trek. 
Our men take the huge brass cartridge-case 
out of the gun. 

“Can I have that?” 

“ Certainly,” says the lieutenant. 

I tie it on to my saddle, and feel apologetic 
towards my long-suffering horse. The great 
gun roars and roars, and the malignant 
spouts of smoke rise on the farthest hill. 

A line of infantry in very open order 
comes past the great guns, and I advance a 
little way with them. They are Scots 
Guards. The first line goes forward, the 
second is halted and lying down. 

“That’s right! Show where you are! 
cries the second line, derisively. I seem to 
have missed the point, but the young officer 
in the first line is very angry. 

“Hold your tongues !” he shouts, with his 
red face looking over his shoulder. “Too 
many orders. No one gives orders but me.” 
His men lie down. The sun is sinking low, 
and it is evident that the contemplated 


” 


infantry assault will not come off. One of 


the great naval shells passes high over our 
heads. It is the sound of a distant train in a 
tunnel. 

A man canters past with a stretcher over 
his shoulder. His bay horse lollops along, 
but the stretcher makes him look very top- 
heavy. He passes the guns and the infantry, 
and rides on along the edge of a maize field. 
He is half a mile out now, heading for the 
kopje. Every instant I expect to see him 
drop from his horse. Then he vanishes in a 
dip of the ground. 

\fter a time the stretcher appears again. 












WE SEE THAT THE TWO MONSTER NAVAL GUNS ARE COMING INTO ACTION.” 
From a Photo. by Mr. H. C. Shelley. 


This time two men are carrying it, and the 
horseman rides beside. I have bandages in 
my pocket, so I ride forward also. 

“ Has a surgeon seen him?” 

“No, sir.” They lay the man down. 
There is a handkerchief over his face 

“ Where is it ?” 

“ His stomach and his arm.” Pull up his 
shirt, and there is the Mauser bullet lying 
obvious, under the skin. It has gone round 
instead of penetrating. A slit with a pen- 
knife would extract it, but that had better be 
left for chloroform and the field hospital. 
Nice, clean wound in the arm. 

“You will dovery well. What is your name?” 

“Private Smith, sir. New Zealander.” I 
mention my name and the Langman Hospital 
at Bloemfontein. 

“T’ve read your books,” says he, and is 
carried onwards. 

There has been a lull in the firing and the 
sun is very low. Then after a long interval 
comes a last Boer shell. It is an obvious 
insult, aimed at nothing, a derisive good- 
night and good-bye. The two naval guns 
put up their long necks and both roared 
together. It was the last word of the Empire 

the mighty angry voice calling over the 
veldt. The red rim had sunk and all was 
purple and crimson, with the white moon 
high in the west. What had happened ? 
Who had won? Were other columns 
engaged? No one knew anything or 
seemed to care. But late at night as I lay 


under the stars I saw far on the left front 
signal flashes from over the river, and I knew 
that Hutton was there, 
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So it proved, for in the morning it was 
over the camp in an instant that the enemy 
had gone. But the troops were early afoot. 
Long before dawn came the weird, muffled 
tapping of the drums and the crackling of 
sticks as the camp-kettles were heated for 
breakfast. ‘Then with the first light we saw 
a strange sight. A monstrous blister was 
rising slowly from the veldt. It was the 
balloon being inflated—our answer to the 
lurking guns. We would throw away no 
chances now, but play every card in our 
hand — another lesson which the war has 
driven into our proud hearts. The army 
moved on, with the absurd windbag flapping 
over the heads of the column. We climbed 
the kopjes where the enemy had crouched, 


trails of waggons, ambulance carts, private 
buggies, impediments of all kinds, radiate out 
from the army. _It is a bad drift, and it will 
be nightfall before they are all over. We 
pass the last of them, and it seems strange 
to emerge from that great concourse and see 
the twenty miles of broad, lonely plain which 
lies between us and Brandfort. We shall 
look rather foolish if any Boer horsemen are 
hanging about the skirts of the army. 

We passed the battlefield of last night, 
and stopped to examine the holes made by 
the shells. Three had fallen within ten 
yards, but the ant-heaps round had not been 
struck, showing how harmless the most severe 
shell fire must be to prostrate infantry. From 
the rifling marks in the clay the shells were 

large ones—-forty- 








tn eS 
THE WAR-BA 


From a Photo. by) FROM THE VELDT. 


and saw the litter of empty Mauser cases and 
the sangars so cunningly built. Among the 
stones lay a packet of the venomous-looking 
green cartridges still unfired. They talk of 
poison, but I doubt it. Verdigris would 
be an antiseptic rather than a poison in 
a wound. It is more likely that it is some 
decomposition of the wax in which the 
bullets are dipped. Brother Boer is not a 
Bushman, after all. He is a tough, stubborn 
fighter, who plays a close game, but does not 
cheat. 

We say good-bye to the army, for our 
duty lies behind us and theirs in front. For 
them the bullets, for us the microbes, and 
both for the honour of the flag. Scattered 





LLOON NEAR BRANDFORT—“ A MONSTROUS BLISTER WAS RISING SLOWLY 


pounders, in all 
probability. Ina 
little heap lay the 
complete kit of a 
guardsman his 
canteen, water- 
bottle, cup, even 
his putties. He 
had stripped for 
action, with a 
vengeance. Poor 
devil, how uncom- 
fortable he must 
be to-day ! 

A Kaffir on 
horseback is 
rounding up 
horses on the 
plain. He gallops 
towards us —a 
picturesque, black 
figure on his 
peewee) )«6shaggy Basuto 
mount. He 
waves his hand 
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excitedly towards the east. 

“ Englishman there— on veldt— hurt 
Dutchman shoot him.” He delivers his 
message clearly enough. 

“Ts he alive?” He nods. 

“When did you see him?” He points to 
the sun and then farther east. About two 
hours ago apparently. 

“Can you take us there?” We buy him 
for two shillings, and all canter off together. 

Our road is through maize fields and then 
out on to the veldt. By Jove, what’s that? 
There ¢s a single black motionless figure in 
the middle of that clearing. We gallop 
up and spring from our horses. A short, 
muscular, dark man is lying there with a 
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ARMY. 
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“A CONVOY IS COMING 





Prem @ Phete by} up.” 
yellow, waxen face, and a blood-clot over his 
mouth. A handsome man,_black-haired, 
black-moustached, his expression serene. 
No. 410 New South Wales Mounted Infantry 

shot, overlooked, and abandoned. There 
are evident signs that he was not alive when 
the Kaffir saw him. Rifle and horse are gone. 
His watch lies in front of him, dial upwards, 
run down at oneinthe morning. Poor chap, 
he had counted the hours until he could see 
them no longer. 

We examine him for injuries. Obviously 
he had bled to death. There is a horrible 
wound in his stomach. His arm is shot 
through. Beside him lies his water-bottle 
a little water still in it, so he was not tortured 
by thirst. And here is asingular point, On 






~ (tr. 


! a clasp-knife, a Waterbury 
| watch, two pounds six-and- 
sixpence in a frayed purse. 
Then we lift him, our hands 
sticky with his blood, and get 


him over my saddle—horrible 
to see how the flies swarm 
instantly on to the saddle- 





flaps. His head hangs down 
on one side and his heels on 
the other. We lead the horse, 
and when from time to time 
he gives a horrid dive we 
clutch at his ankles. Thank 
/ Heaven, he never fell. It is 
two miles to the road, and 
there we lay our burden under 
a telegraph post. A convoy is coming up, and 
we can ask them to give him decent burial. 
No. 410 holds one rigid arm and clenched fist 
in the air. We lower it, but up it springs, 
menacing, aggressive. I put his mantle over 
him ; but still, as we look back, we see the 
projection of that raised arm. So he met 
his end—somebody’s boy. Fair fight, open 
air, and a great cause—I know no better 
death. 

A long, long ride on tired horses over an 
endless plain. Here and there mounted 
Kaffirs circle and swoop. I have an idea 
that a few mounted police might be well 
employed in our rear. How do we know 
what these Kaffirs may do among lonely 
farms held by women and children? Very 





A. C. Shelle y. 











the water.- bottle 
is balanced a red fF 
chess pawn. Has 
he died playing 
with it? It looks 
like it. Where 
are the other 
chessmen ? We 
find them in a 
haversack out of 
his reach. A 
singular trooper 
this, who carries 
chessmen on a 
campaign. Or is 
it loot from a 


farmhouse? I 
shrewdly suspect 
It. 

We collect the 
poor little effects 
of No. 410 a 
bandolier, a sty- 
lographic pen, a 
silk handkerchief, 
Vol. xx.—45 





GENERAL POLE-CAREW (in THE CENTRE) OUTSIDE BRANDFORT. 
From a Photo. by Mr. H. C. Shelley. 
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certain I am that it is not their own horses 
which they are rounding up so eagerly. 

‘Ten miles have passed, and we leave the 
track to watch our horses at the dam. A 
black mare hard-by is rolling and kicking. 
Curious that she should be so playful. We 
look again, and she lies very quiet. One 
more has gone to poison the air of the veldt. 
We sit by the dam and smoke. Down the 
track there comes a Colonial corps of cavalry 

a famous corps, as we see when our glasses 
show us the colour of the cockades. Good 


MAGAZINE. 


Here is a small convoy, with an escort of 
militia, only a mile or two out from Brand- 
fort. They are heading wrong, so we set 
them right. The captain in charge is 
excited. 

“There are Boers on that hill!” The hill 
is only half a mile or so away on our left ; 
so we find the subject interesting. “ Kaffirs !” 
we suggest. 

“No, no, mounted men with bandoliers 
and rifles. Why, there they are now.” We 
see moving figures, but again suggest Kaffirs. 








From a Photo. by) 
heavens, will we never have sense beaten 
into us? How many disasters and humilia 
tions must we endure before we learn how to 
soldier? The regiment without a 
vanguard, without scouts, without flankers, 
in an enemy’s country intersected by dongas. 
Oh, for a Napoleon who might meet such a 
regiment, tear the epaulettes of the colonel 
from his shoulders, Stellenbosch him instantly 
without appeal or argument. Only such a 
man with such powers can ever thoroughly 
reorganize our army. 

Another six miles over the great plain. 


passes 


THE BRITISH TROOPS ENTERING 
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It ends by our both departing, unconvinced. 
We thought the young officer jumpy over his 
first convoy, but we owe him an apology, for 
next morning we learned that the Mounted 
Infantry had been out all might chasing the 


very men whom we had seen. It is likely 
that the accidental presence of the convoy 
saved us from a somewhat longer journey 
than we had intended. 

A day at Brandfort, a night in an open 
truck, and we were back at the Café Enterique, 
Boulevard des Microbes, which is our town 
address. 











Curiosities.” 





(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


A BICYCLE STILE. 

We giv e here the photo- 
graph, sent by Mr. A. H. 
Johnson, the Marine 
Parade, Hastings, of an 
extremely ingenious stile, 
especially designed for 
cyclists, by a gentleman 
hailing from Rye. From 
the picture one may 
easily gather how this 
curious device is worked. 
The idea is to allow 
of a cycle to be taken 
through a_ gate with- 
out opening it. The 
“bike” is pushed half 
way through and may be 
left to itself with perfect 
security until the owner 
thereof walks through the 
swing gate to pull his 
machine through. This 


ingenious device will certainly save much trouble, and 
some loss of temper, to those who know what it 


means to push a bicycle through a 
gate that will persist in swinging 
back with great force ere the two- 
wheeled one is half-way through. 


AN ALL-NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH. 


Mr. C. Harrington, of the Custom 
House, Harwich, sends a_ peculiar 
example of amateur photography. 
The description of the picture is best 
given in his own words. He says: 
“I had been engaged in photograph- 
ing my bedroom, and had found 
that my plate, a ‘Sandell landscape 

























* Copyright, 1900, by George Newnes, 








plate,’ was very much 
under-exposed at 
F. 32 after two hours’ 
ex posure. It then 
occurred to me to leave 
it exposed all night. I 
went to bed at II p.m., 
took off the cap, and 
went to sleep, never 
waking till 4.45 a.m., 
when I remembered my 
camera, and hastiry 
jumped out and replaced 
the cap. On develop- 
ing I found the room 
was fairly correctly ex- 
posed — the blind was 
down—but the face and 
bed being light were 
over-exposed. The 
face had been slightly 
blurred by breathing, 
but I do not remember 


any previous instance of an amateur photographer 
taking his own portrait whilst asleep.” 





























A BLONDIN RELIC, 


Mr. Orrin E, Dun- 
lap, of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., possesses a 
unique relic in the 
shape of a piece of 
the rope over which 
that renowned prince 
of high rope walkers, 
the late Mr. Blondin, 
crossed the Rapids of 
Niagara. Many 
readers will remember 
what an extraordinary 
sensation this daring 
feat created at the 
time, and it is not 
to be wondered at 
that Mr. Dunlap 
greatly cherishes this 
unique souvenir of 
a feat that in all 
probability will never 
be performed again. 
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TAKEN FROM ALOFT 

Readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE will remember 
an extraordinary article on Bartholdi’s Statue of 
Liberty, which appeared nine months ago. We give 
here a photo. of the huge tablet which the statue 
is represented as holding in its left hand. The pic- 
ture was taken from the forehead of the statue, around 
which a gallery runs for the convenience of visitors. 
The date, July 4, 1726, can be plainly seen, and the 
tablet, we may add, is about 12ft. by 18ft. This daring 
picture was taken and sent by Mr. J. E. Griffith, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A WOODEN FLOWER. 

The wooden flower here shown is pronounced, 
by naturalists who have seen specimens, 
to be the strangest and rarest in the 
known world. It is called the 
Hell” because of a legend of the Guatemalan 
Indians, and was discovered about a year ago 
in the rugged mountains of Central America, 
where it grows in crevasses on the sides of 
Mount Agua, and around the seared edges of 
the towering volcano of Fuego, in Guatemala. 
This unique blossom is rough, but beautiful 
and odd and wonderful in many respects, as 
the illustration shows. It is composed of four 
distinct petals, concave in form, and arranged 
much like the petals of a half-blown rose. The 
outside of these petals or divisions is covered 
with thick bark, like an ordinary tree ; inside, 
the hard surface is indented with lines that 
follow each other in the most delicate tracery, 
like the veins in the petals of some flowers. 
The stem, usually about a foot long, is of solid 
wood, light and strong, covered with a heavy 
bark, and cracked as though by heat. Flower 
and stem are dark brown and as dry as tinder. 
rhe flower grows on a tree of great size and 
strength, and measures nearly 12in, across. 
The Indians have known this prodigy of 
Nature for a long time, and have always asso 
ciated it with the fiery vengeance of the sub- 
terranean regions. They regard the steaming 
crater of Fuego as the doorway of hell, and 
this wonderful flower grows near its mouth, 
hence a strange legend which holds that it is 
the only flower or ornament produced in the 


** Rose of 


nether world. This is the origin of its name. The 
Hon. Herman Silver, President of the City Council of 
Los Angeles, owns one of the finest of the very few 
specimens ever found. Mr. John L. Von Blon, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., sends this interesting contribution, 
the photo. having been taken by Mr. C. C. Pierce, of 
the same town. 


NOT AN 

ACCIDENT. 

The curious 
spiral in which 
the chimney which 
is shown in the 
next photograph 
was built is not 
the outcome of an 
accident; the 
owner of the stack 
took it into his 
head to have a 
chimney stack un- 
like any other in 
existence. The 
peculiar twist 
shown was at- 
tained by each 
layer of bricks 
being 3-16 of an 
inch out of place ; 
thus it would re- 
quire a height of 
soyds. before the 
front of the chim- 
ney would travel 
once round. The 
locality is Bingley, 
near Bradford, 
and the photo. was sent by Mr. Wm. White, of 28, 
Studley Street, Holderness Road, Hull. 





CURIOSITIES. 


WHAT BECAME OF A “CHRISTMAS STRAND.” 

In sending this most extraordinary contribution, 
which will have a special interest for STRAND readers, 
Mr. William Gill, of 96, Aslett Street, Allfarthing 
Lane, Wandsworth, S.W., says: ‘‘ This is, I believe, 
the first piece of work made with your Magazine. 
This novel tea-set is composed of 420 separate pieces 
of all shapes, and uses up entirely the whole of the 
Christmas number of the SrKAND for 1899, including 
the advertisement pages. Only two additions are 
made in the whole lot, and they are the knob of the 
tea-pot and the wire through the hinge. _Tinfoil and 
enamel are used with glue for adhesive purposes. 
To see what they are made of I have left the inside 
of the tea-pot unfinished. This is the work of three 


weeks’ evenings, and I think it is a curiosity indeed.” 


\ violent thunderstorm visited Padiham, Lancs., 
in July last, and the most noteworthy circumstance 
is undoubtedly the case of Percy Wilkinson, around 
which there have been considerable complications. 
The facts of the case are that Wilkinson, who is about 
twenty years of age, and resides in Gawthorpe Street, 
was returning from Simonstone when he was over- 
taken by the storm. He naturally put up his 

brella, but he had not had it up for long when 

may be described as an extraordinary flash 
lightning struck the umbrella and shattered it. 
‘<inson then realized, to his intense astonishment 
| dismay, that he had hold of the handle and could 
let loose. lis grip was like that of a vice, 
igh his hand trembled; the electricity had spent 
of its furce on the unfortunate man’s hand and 
rm. Ile wended his way homewards, but it was 
until half-an-hour had elapsed that his hand 
sened its grip— and this not without the help 
force on the handle of the umbrella. The 
tograph of the umbrella, or rather what remains 
, was sent us by Mr. J. Wilkinson, 133, Burnley 
Road, Padiham, Lancs. 
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A RELIC OF HAMPTON 
ROADS. 

Mr. Will Schmoele, 
of Portsmouth, Ver., 
gives the following ex- 
planation of the photo. 
that follows : ‘‘ This is a 
photo. of one of the latest 
curiosities found in these 
historic waters, while 
hauling the seine near 
the spot where the 
famous duel was fought 
between the AZerrimac 
and the Afonitor during 
the Civil War. There 
is no telling how long 
this bottle has been in 


the water. It is a 
champagne __botile 
filled with liquid, 
and the only cork is 
an oyster which has 
grown in the mouth 
of the bottle, as 
seen in the picture, 
and has so securely 
closed the neck that 
it became impossi- 
ble for the liquid to 
escape.- This oyster 
appears to be about 
five years old. Be- 
sides the large oyster 
at the neck of the 
bottle there are 
several others at- 
tached to the side 
and bottom. The 
spot in which this 
curio was found 
also lends a special 
interest to the relic, 
as it brings to mind 
the location where 
the world’s finest 
oysters grow, and at 
the same time the 
memorable duel be- 
tween the Aferri- 
mac and the A/ont- 
tor, which fight 
revolutionized mo- 
dern warfare on sea, 
as all our war vessels 
of the present day comprise the elements of one or 
both of these boats. — 
A WORM WITH TWO TAILS. 
The remarkable worm of which we are able to 
give a photograph was found at Norwood recently by 
a gardener. For the 
first half of its body the 
worm is as worms usu- 
ally are. Behind this, 
however, the creature is 
double, it forks likeaY, 
so that it has, as it were, 
two tail parts of about 
equal length. Mr. W. 
W. Webb, 7, Campbell 
Road, Hanwell, W., 
sends the photograph 
of this uniquespecimen. 
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STEADY HANDS. 

Miss Darrock, of Cross Oak, Berkhampstead, 
vouches for the genuineness of the photograph that 
follows. Here are her own words: ‘* This photo. 
illustrates the fact that any person with a steady hand 
can balance an ordinary billiard ball on the top of 
another. The feat was performed here by a friend 
staying in the house, and the balls remained in the 
position as shown until disturbed.” 


“THE FRENCH CANADIAN SLEEPING GIRL.” 


Mr. P. Spanjaardt, of the ‘‘ Star,” Montreal, sends 
the next photo. He says by way of explanation : 
** Montreal can boast of one of the most remarkable 
girls which Canada has produced for years. Her 
name is Eva Roch, she lives on Mary Anne Street, 
and she is known as ‘ The French Canadian Sleeping 
Girl.’ A year ago last Christmas she complained 
of violent headaches, and suddenly went to sleep. 
Nothing could awaken her, and she slept for nearly 
two months. Then the doctors in charge of the case 


prepared some brushes, the bristles of which were 
sewing needles, with points brought to a white 
heat. With these brushes they beat her spine, 
and finally awoke her. She had not the slightest 
remembrance of anything that had happened 
during her sleep, but felt very weak, and has never 
been able to go out since. Scores of doctors 
from Canada and the United States visited her, 
but none could give any positive opinion as to 
the cause of the strange phenomena, and the most 
plausible explanation given was that of a doctor who 
suggested that her brain was too heavy at the base 
and pressed upon the spinal marrow. A day or so 
before last Christmas she again suffered severely 
from headaches, and then went to sleep. This 
time she slept nearly three months, with an 
interval of about six hours, when she awoke and 
asked for a drink of cider. When asleep she 
takes no food, but a teaspoonful of water is forced 
between her lips once a day. Strange to say, when 
awake she cannot remember anything from the 
time she falls asleep till the time she awakens, and 
has no dreams during her long slumbers.” 


IMITATION. 

Here isa curious instance of fraudulent dealing in 
stamps. Mr. C. B. Brown, jun., of 41, St. Quintin 
Avenue, North Kensington, W., sends the following 
explanation of this philatelic curiosity. He says: 
**The inclosed photograph is of some stamps which 
were sent over with some others from Port Said. On 
looking them over I observed that the stamps were 
forgeries. Seeing the suspicious post-mark, of which 
only a small part occurred in the corner of each 
stamp, I placed the stamps together in such a manner 
that the whole word of the post-mark should show. 
The word, as will be seen in the photograph, turned 

out tobe IMITATION. 
This, let me add, is a 
trick of the wily Egyp- 
tian, for suppose any- 
one accused him of 
selling forgeries, the 
vendor could say at 
once that had the pur- 
chaser put the stamps 
together he would have 
seen at once that their 
genuineness was in no 
way guaranteed.” 





CURIOSITIES. 


A BORDER BRIDEGROOM'S 
COAT. 


We have previously given 
specimens of the humorous 
decorative art exercised on 
the cast-off working gar- 
ments of brides in Border 
factories, but it must not be 
thought that only the gentle 
sex are subject to this custom. 
A male worker on getting 
wed is treated in a similar 
manner, his jacket and cap 
being stolen and_ secretly 
decorated as the lassies’ fancy 
suggests. We give a photo. 
of what was once an ordinary 
tweed jacket and cap, but 
now is brilliantly bedecked 
with gaudy ribbons, dolls, 
photos., feathers, lace, etc. ; 
in fact, any odds and ends 
the girls had handy. The 
jacket is the property of a 
young man employed in a 
hosiery warehouse at Hawick, 
and is photographed just as 
it was returned to him by 
his work-mates. This photo. 
(taken by Richard Bell, 
Hawick) was sent in by 
Mr. John G. Galbraith, 300, 
Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 


A TOWER MADE OF GOLOSHES. 

There are many curious buildings at the Paris 
Exhibition, but none more extraordinary, so far as 
composition is concerned, than that of which a photo- 
graph appears herewith. The tower in question 
stands some 40ft. or Soft. high, and is composed en- 
tirely of goloshes, its object being to advertise the wares 
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of a Russo-American 
india - rubber firm, 
While taking this 
photo. an onlooker 
was heard to refer to 
the structure as being 
** goloshall,” but, as 
he promptly apolo- 
gized, we forgave him. 
We are indebted to 
Mr. R. Davis Benn, 
of 11, Finsbury 
Square, for -this Exhi- 
bition freak. 


WHEN BOROUG 
FOUGHT WITH 
CANNON. 
The story of the 
round shot embedded 
n the wall of a house, 
as reproduced below, 
is very curious. At 
the beginning of the 
century, so they say, 
Melcombe Regis and 
Wymouth fell out. It 
was no unusual occur- 
rence in those days, 
and Melcombe Regis 
was getting the best of 
it. Weymouth, how- 
ever, not to be de- 
feated, got a cannon 
out upon the Nothe (or seized a cannon already 
there) and opened fire upon the sister borough. 
One result of their operations is recorded on the 
wall as shown below. The house, which is to 
be found behind the police-station at Weymouth, is 
shortly tu be pulled down. Lieut. Floring, of H.M.S. 
Alexandria, As responsible for this contribution. 
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AN IVY-CLAD ROOM. 

The house in which this 
picturesque room is to be 
found is situated on London 
Road, Sleaford. The dwell- 
ing appropriately belongs 
to a gardener, who has 
trained the ivy to cover 
the ceiling as well as the 
walls of the room, with 
the result shown in the 
photograph which we give 
here. The root is to be 
found outside the building, 
and the ivy grows through 
the door and into the 
room. The old gardener 
informed the sender that 
the plant was entirely free 
from insects, as he washed 
every leaf not less than 
once a_ week. A truly 
arduous undertaking. Mr. 
W. Smith, photographer, 
Priory Road, Spalding, 
sends this contribution, 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 





A CURIOUS COLLECTION. 
“The above unique collection of ‘tobacco tins’ was made by my 


sister Mabel and myself during 
duplicates : 


kind in the collection, which contains altogether 240 tins 


of so large a number of tins 


weary hour ; 


and in memory of evanescent, fleeting joys, a 


There are 


two and a half years. no 


ach tin stands on its own merits and is the only one of its 


The contents 
sulaced many a 
monument 


may be said to have 


is raised of these substantial, 
durable relics—empty, alas, but 
nevertheless still fragrant of that 
which, like many a_ worthless 
thing, has ended in smoke.” 
Thus writes Miss Ella L. Young, 
of 39, Cromwell Grove, W., 
who sends us this photo. 


A FOUR-FOOTED CHICK. 

Mr. Henry G. Boyden, of 
Needham’s School, Ely, Cambs., 
sends a remarkable instance of 
deformity in the chicken world. 
The poor little thing, though 
endowed with this excess of loco- 
motive power, only made a very 
short journey along the road of 
life ; it died only a few days after 
its birth, though it became suffi- 
ciently vigorous to stand on its 
four legs without toppling over. 
As a matter of fact the photo- 
grapher had an easy task in taking 
his subject, as wherever the chick 
was placed there it had to remain, 
for the superfluous legs completely 
barred its progress by acting sepa- 
rately and oppositely to the fore- 
legs. Whether this chick was the 
outcome of a double-yolked egg 
the writer does not say. 














“IT WAS THE BLACK MARE, BESS.” 


(See page 369. ) 





